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PREFACE 


F it be asked what it is that carries the note of reality in the 
Christian outreach whether near or far away one answer would 
designate the personalities, the enterprises and the national be- 
havior which demonstrate the high quality of the good life. For 
this very reason the total life and relationships of the various car- 
riers of Christianity are under scrutiny as never before. Any in- 
sincerity, hypocrisy, or secret disloyalty to professed ideals cuts 
the nerve of effective influence. Any lack of alertness or insight, 
any failure to sense the social implications of one’s religious teach- 
ing or faith diminishes the sense of reality in any note sounded 
for that faith. 

Hence these studies are an attempt to survey from an ethical 
viewpoint some of the attitudes and practises in Christianity’s ex- 
pansion and to suggest certain new objectives toward which we 
may feel impelled to move. Attention has been confined to a few 
major issues or to those which push one back to fundamental prin- 
ciples. These issues have no provincial range. They bind together 
all Christians whether at home or abroad, whether foreign or 
national. | 

A consideration of these issues, therefore, should have meaning 
for all Christians. The result should be a gain in perspective as 
one sees familiar principles applied to distant, but concrete situa- 
tions, often similar to those we face at home. It should be a stimu- 
lus to find that Christian leaders abroad have done so much in 
realms of thought and action not ordinarily associated with the 
evangelization of the world, and this should strengthen our con- 
viction of the oneness of our world task. It will be seen that at 
places the Christian task overseas leads straight to a concern about 
international law, about a fundamental change in the economic 
order, and about world problems that will tax the courage, in- 
sight and constructive genius of leaders for many days ahead. 
Thus contemporary Christian work abroad is seen to have direct 
and unexpected relevance to some of the great problems of the 
day. The very range of ethical issues shows how dynamic a force 
Christianity is. If the social problems at home seem staggering, 
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our interest should go out to those who are shaping policy in- 
volving problems on a world scale. An insight into the bigness, 
variety and intricacy of the moral issues which confront those en- 
gaged in Christian work abroad may surprise some, and should 
help all to form judgments as to the desirable calibre and training 
of those who go forth in this service. 

On the other hand, the pertinence of these issues to the mis- 
sionary enterprise and specifically to those engaged in it is obvious. 
For such it is a professional duty to be conversant with these 
problems, and to come to some judgment with reference to them. 
Discipline in sharpening ethical insights and in applying them to 
life is one way of loving men. It is in response to such a felt need 
that these studies are written, since the Christian witness abroad 
should not be handicapped by the slightest tinge of unethical 
attitude or practise. 

These are unquestionably days of transition for men of good 
will who are shaping their policies and methods for a better world. 
It is hoped that this volume will be a contribution to one aspect of 
this transition. While not attempting to obscure his own position 
the author is more interested in presenting the issues, in citing 
pertinent experience and considerations, and in challenging each 
to do his own thinking than in propagandizing for any particular 
outcome. 
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ECONOMIC 


CHAPTER I 


ISSUES IN SOLICITING, RECEIVING AND 
INVESTING FUNDS 


WW Arent gifts may honorably be sought and, when received 
by Christians as trustees, may be honorably used for benevo- 
lent purposes? Does the solicitation or acceptance of a gift imply 
an endorsement of the donor’s business methods or any judg- 
ment as to his personal character? Does a gift from a questionable 
source compromise the ethical standards which a Christian society 
should maintain? Does the reception of such a gift bring the re- 
ceiver into any silencing partnership with the giver? From the 
viewpoint of moral quality what limitations should we place on 
our desire to seek gifts and on our willingness to receive them! 
To what extent may we properly declare our irresponsibility for 
relationships involved in the acceptance of a gift? Issues such as 
these come up for intense discussion at intervals. Two examples 
will be given. 


MONEY FROM SLAVE OWNERS 


In 1844 the leaders of the Disruption in Scotland needed 
money, so they sent a deputation of four to the United States to 
collect funds for the young Free Church. On their arrival they 
were implored by the anti-slavery leaders in the north not to seek 
aid from slave-owners, nor to take the price of blood to build their 
churches. The churches represented by these northern leaders had 
already refused such monies, for these were among the worst days 
of slavery, the battle over this question was at its height in Amer- 
ica, neutrality was impossible. But the deputation went to the hos- 
pitable south and found the slave-owners most charming, if not 
very liberal, hosts. They received £3000 from them, a mere baga- 
telle in the £750,000 to be collected, but they came away with 
kindly recollections of their stay. 

Scotland, however, did not share their recollections. A storm 
of protest arose; the Established Church with the other churches 
denounced their attitude; the newspapers attacked it. Ribald 
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songs were sung in the street; children called out insults on the 
pavements; their churches were covered with scribbled protests 
in chalk. Drs. Chalmers and Candlish stood by the deputation and 
its action. But it was useless for them to talk of St. Paul and 
Onesimus. They had taken the wrong side in a life-and-death 
struggle over a great wrong." 

Remembering that Drs. Cunningham and Bruce (two of the 
deputation) and Drs. Chalmers and Candlish (who supported 
them) are now considered as outstanding and noble fighters for 
freedom, two observations are made by the one recalling this 
incident. The first is that the best of men in a wrong environment 
may easily go wrong (i.e., men associating with the charming 
slave-owners were blinded to the horrors of slavery). Secondly, 
that men working for a great cause (as these men were for a free 
church) are apt to overlook evils which seem to further this cause, 
as those men would never do were their cause not concerned. 


TAINTED MONEY 


In 1905 there broke forth a controversy “more widespread 
than upon any question for a decade.” In this particular case, the 
question arose in connection with the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, but the issue itself is quite general. 
We shall review it in some detail, for the arguments on either 
side have their pertinent bearing upon present day financial 
policies. The original data are scattered in the form of private 
letters, manuscripts and contemporaneous magazine articles. In 
order to preserve the warmth of this tense discussion and further 
to convey some idea of the keen and thoroughgoing analysis of the 
issue, an unusual number of quotations will be found in this par- 
ticular chapter. 

Upon intimation from sources near to a wealthy business man 
that he might be interested in the work of the American Board, 
since some of his widespread charities had been given in similar 
lines, a presentation of its higher educational work had been made 
to him. In February, 1905, a gift of $100,000 was promised and 
on the acceptance of the gift and its appropriation the money was 
paid over as it was needed. 

When the receipt of this sum became known through the regu- 


* Cf. A. G. Fraser, The International Review of Missions, XXIII (1934), 172. 
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lar channels of the board numerous protests to the acceptance and 
retention of this gift were made. A committee of twenty drew 
up and an informal gathering of ministers and laymen in Boston 
unanimously adopted a protest which in part read as follows: 
“This company stands before the public under repeated and recent 
formidable indictment in specific terms for methods which are 
morally iniquitous and socially destructive. To arouse the moral 
reprobation of the general conscience and to direct it against 
specific offenses and offenders is the supreme need of the hour. 
The church is the moral educator and leader of the people, and in 
order to fulfill this calling with freedom and effect it must stand 
entirely clear of any implication in the evil it is set to condemn. 
The acceptance of such a gift involves the constituents of the board 
in a relation implying honor toward the donor, and subjects the 
board to the charge of ignoring the moral issues involved. We, 
the undersigned, ministers and members of the Congregational 
Church, therefore protest against any action by which our church 
may even seem to be compromised.” 

The document further stated: “The protest given above rests 
on the conviction that the church must not stand in compromising 
relation to a man who in public thought represents methods that 
are oppressive, dangerous and wrong. We cannot disregard the 
effect of the association which his name, in view of facts that are 
widespread and notorious, unfortunately carries with it. The 
church stands for leadership in moral and spiritual progress. It 
cannot afford to enter into any relation that may weaken or dis- 
credit it in the fulfillment of its task. The main question is one of 
the moral prestige and power of the church. 

“This principle will guide us to a practical solution of the diffi- 
culties and perplexities which gather about this question. All the 
confusion arising from the literal use of the figure, ‘tainted 
money,’ may be brushed aside at once. Money is impersonal; it is 
not tainted and cannot taint, morally. The moral element lies in 
the men who make and give money and in their methods of get- 
~ ting it, and only in relation to these men and their methods can the 
church suffer moral damage. Though their money gained by fraud 
or force dribble into our treasuries or pour into it by floods, of 
itself it can bring no contamination. It is by voluntary relation to 
the donors that moral responsibility is incurred.” 
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These protests were at once carried into the field of open and 
popular debate with sharp conflicts of opinion. New phrases were 
coined such as soiled silver, degraded ducats, penitential pesos, 
greasy gold, suspicious specie. 

In answer, the Prudential Committee on April 11 adopted and 
published a statement which in part read as follows: “For almost 
a century the board has received gifts from every quarter in Amer- 
ica, Christian and non-Christian alike. Into our treasury have also 
come offerings from Mohammedans, Parsees, Hindus, Buddhists, 
Shintoists, and African savages. In receiving gifts: from these 
varied sources, the board has in no degree and in no way passed 
judgment on the business, religion, character, or life of the donors. 

“Tn this policy we have followed the universal custom of the 
past, for the church in all ages has received upon its altars the gifts 
of all who were moved to lay them thereon. The same principle 
has been followed not only by philanthropic and educational in- 
stitutions, but by other missionary boards. 

“The principle on which this policy rests is the belief that our 
responsibility begins with the receipt of a gift; it then becomes 
our trust for which we are to be held responsible. Before gifts are 
received the responsibility is not ours, but is that of the donors in 
their own conscience; it is a matter between them and their God. 
We are asked now to make an exception and to single out this 
recent voluntary gift for refusal. It should be stated that this gift 
of $100,000 was offered to the board and unanimously accepted by 
the Prudential Committee on February 14... . 

“First, your Committee sees no reason why we should have 
departed from the custom of the board, one which has been uni- 
versal in the world, and make our Committee practically a tribunal 
to decide whether gifts are to be received. It would be manifestly 
unjust and unthinkable to reject gifts without thorough scrutiny, 
and it is equally clear that no committee could possibly undertake 
the task of such a scrutiny. 

“Tt seems to us, in the second place, that it would have been an 
assumption and usurpation if from our position we had tried to 
stop the money of any man who wishes to give it for missionary 
work among those who are needy. The reason assigned for reject- 
ing the recent gift is that gifts constitute a relation of ‘honor’ be- 
tween the recipient and the donor. Certain gifts are made to the 
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board with conditions attached. These it may refuse or accept, as 
wisdom directs. This gift was made without conditions. This 
means, in the eyes of the Committee, that it involves the Amer- 
ican Board in no obligation whatever, material or moral, to the 
donor. The church must make such an assumption about all its 
gifts, or receive none at all. If it is believed that all gifts involve 
a relation of ‘honor,’ and put it under obligation of any kind to 
overlook the shortcomings of the donor, it would then find itself 
bound to give greater consideration to the giver of thousands than 
to the poor man who gave little or nothing, and to condone the 
sins of large contributors. Gifts made to the church can be accepted 
only upon the assumption that they are not gifts, but debts paid 
to God and to humanity, and involve nothing whatever in the 
way of favors. A gift given to an individual rightly carries with 
it the unspoken obligation that some return shall be made. When 
a gift is made to the church, to assume that any such obligation is 
designed or contemplated is to accuse the giver of seeking to 
further his own interests, and the church of being a respecter of 
persons. The Committee feels that such an assumption, concerning 
either the giver or the recipient, is unwarrantable, and that they 
have no right to prevent this money from doing the work for 
which it has been designated. 

“Third, the argument which has been presented in various ways 
and by different protestants in the last few days is summed up 
practically in this: that there is a great evil in our country, that the 
donor of this gift is believed by them to be identified in a con- 
spicuous way with this evil, and, therefore, the American Board 
should refuse this gift in this conspicuous way, and thus strike a 
blow at this evil. We feel that the protestants have other ways of 
making their views known, and that the blow should not be struck 
at the expense of the people in the non-Christian world. We do 
not deem that any gifts are made to the Committee, but simply 
through the Committee to objects for which the Committee is a 
trustee. For this reason, also, the acceptance of gifts involves no 
expression of opinion on the part of the Committee as to the char- 
acter of givers, and to intercept a gift made to others in order 
to express an opinion for ourselves seems unwarrantable. In com- 
mon with the protestants, we are not blind to the moral issue they 
have raised, and the necessity for every individual Christian to 
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stand uncompromisingly for corporate righteousness. But the 
Committee does not feel warranted by a refusal of gifts to pass 
final judgment upon questions which have never been settled 
either before the courts or at the bar of public opinion.” 1 

In a still further communication the Committee made the fol- 
lowing reply: “First, the Committee are convinced that the action 
proposed by the protestants would have been wrong, for it would 
have been to express disapprobation and condemnation of a man 
when he was doing an act of benevolence. This would have been 
to confuse the issue and to act contrary to the Christian spirit. To 
prevent any man from doing good is a wrong way in which to con- 
demn him for doing evil. It is as wrong to condemn him when 
he is doing a good deed as to commend when he is doing a bad 
deed. No matter how many bad things any man may have done 
in the past, it is wrong to condemn him for good things which he 
does in the present, or to prevent him in his effort to help others 
in need, or to impugn his motives in so doing; always provided 
that he has a lawful right to what he gives. And this lawful right 
can be settled only by the courts of the land. 

“Second, the Committee are convinced that the method sug- 
gested by the protestants would produce the most harmful results, 
and that the attack is directed at the wrong point. The members 
of the Committee would encourage every effort to raise the ethi- 
cal standards of business life, and ever strive, through the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws and the formation of correct public 
opinion, to raise business life to the plane of Christian brother- 
liness. At the same time we must erect no barriers to prevent any 
man from doing a good deed. Rather would we encourage any 
man who is prompted to generous giving. The accumulation of 
vast fortunes may be a menace to society; their distribution by the 
owners while yet alive is an important safeguard to society; there 
is a growing tendency in this latter direction. The return by the 
board of this gift would distinctly hinder tendencies which ought 
to be encouraged in every legitimate way. At the same time it 
must be clearly understood that we will neither by refusing a 
gift from any lawful owner condemn the donor, nor by accepting 
his gift commend him. 

“Third, we hold a charter as a missionary organization for 

* The Missionary Herald, CI (1905), 228, 229. 
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certain specific duties, under certain limitations. We are not or- 
ganized to decide questions of temperance, or economics, or so- 
cialism. To attempt this would be an assumption of an authority 
outside of our charter and never intrusted to us by the churches. 
Weare not even the forum for such discussions. And we feel that 
we ought not to allow the board to be used as an instrument for 
the agitation of general questions which lie wholly outside of its 
province. Important as these questions are, the place for their 
discussion is elsewhere. 

“Fourth, this Committee has no right by returning this gift to 
set up a new ethical standard with regard to missionary giving 
against the judgment of a majority of our Corporate Members. 
The report of March 28 was sent to the Corporate Members with- 
out note or comment. Nevertheless, in this brief time voluntary 
messages have been received already from 189 members; of 
these, 164 express their wish that the gift should be retained, and 
twenty-five that it should be returned. The American Board is 
asked to take a position on a question of financial ethics which is 
contrary not only to the position taken by the individual churches, 
but also to that which has been almost universally approved by 
the highest Christian sentiment of our nation. In a recent great 
calamity in New York, when there was an immediate need of 
money in a large amount to mitigate human suffering, a gentle- 
man guaranteed to make good .what was needed; at the time of 
the recent famine in India the same gentleman sent his check to 
the Famine Relief Committee to relieve the sufferers; and both 
gifts were gratefully received. By what principle shall gifts be 
received for suffering humanity in New York and India, while 
the same donor is denied the opportunity of helping the youth of 
India, Turkey, and Japan to a Christian education? 

“Fifth, the Prudential Committee in returning the gift would 
by that act pass judgment upon the character of the donor and the 
business methods which he is said to have used, and thus would 
be doing a wrong to the church of which he is a member. Any 
accusation against him could not, in Christian courtesy, be acted 
upon until the case had first been tried before the church which in- 
dorses him as a member in good and regular standing. If he is 
charged with unchristian conduct, he should be tried before the 
church; if he is charged with breaking the law, he should be tried 
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by the courts. It is impossible for this Committee to investigate 
the subject sufficiently to be warranted in passing judgment over 
the heads of the church and the civil courts. Lawful possession 
of wealth should be taken as proof of ownership; membership 
in good standing in the Christian church should be regarded as 
sufficient evidence of worthiness for solicitation for the work of 
the board. Even in punishing a man proved guilty the church 
has a right to reprimand or excommunicate him, but hardly to 
prevent him from doing good. 

“Sixth, it ought to be stated that this gift, like all gifts, places 
no oficer or member of the American Board or any minister of 
a church under the slightest obligation to approve in any way 
the acts of any individual or corporation. No one’s mouth is to be 
closed nor is any one to be hindered in the least from expressing 
his views upon any of the great questions of society. If it were 
otherwise, not a member of the Committee would have voted to 
accept this gift. And we believe the opposite is equally true, that 
if the donor had felt that it would be so interpreted or expected, 
not a dollar would ever have been given. 

“Seventh, as the question raised was a moral one, we have 
answered it on that plane. We have no wish to hide behind any 
other reason. It must, however, be said publicly, as it has already 
been intimated to some of the protestants privately, that we can- 
not legally return this money. We are advised by those in whose 
legal counsel we have the highest confidence that in the case of 
a public charity maintained entirely by voluntary contributions, 
where the trustees have no interest and are acting entirely for 
the benefit of others, the trustees have no legal or moral right to 
refuse money because they do not approve of the giver. Further- 
more, if we are rightly informed, decisions of the highest courts 
are to the effect that trustees who have once accepted a gift and 
assumed certain obligations have no power to return the gift and 
to absolve themselves from those obligations. Their action created 
rights which their attempted reversal of action does not impair. 
By returning this gift we should thus render ourselves liable, not 
only from the side of those for whose benefit the gift was designed, 
but also from the side of our own successors in office, whose power 
to fulfill their trust we should thus have impaired. Again, the 
donor is not under the slightest obligation to receive back his gift, 
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but, on the contrary, he has full power to hold us and our suc- 
cessors to the fulfillment of the obligations which we have as- 
sumed.” * 

This statement by the board, however, did not quiet those who 
were protesting. Various points were challenged. A distinction 
was drawn between an unknown giver and one who had already 
been impeached. With the former it was held that the church 1s 
brought into no such conscious and deliberate relation. “(No con- 
science need be offended by the acceptance of his contribution. 
Neither at the bar of our own moral judgment nor before that of 
the world can we be held accountable. It follows, therefore, that 
the refusal of a gift from such a source as this in question does not 
imply ‘investigation of the record of every giver,’ and this whole 
practical difficulty, which has been allowed to obstruct our ful- 
fillment of the obvious duty of the moment falls to the ground as 
fictitious. The church owes it to itself and to the public conscience 
to acknowledge responsibility when it voluntarily enters into deal- 
ings with a donor who stands openly impeached of serious offenses 
which it is our duty to condemn.” ? 

Objectors held that it was not necessary for the church to form 
a tribunal to pass judgment on personal character or to probe into 
the business methods of all givers. “Public belief and impression, 
formed on extensive evidence through a long series of years, fur- 
nish sufficient basis for such action. This works no ‘injustice to an 
individual’ by ‘singling him out’ among others suspected of being 
‘as bad as he.’ It is not by any act of ours that he is singled out, but 
by his offer to us of a gift, and by his own actions which have al- 
ready singled him out before the world as a notorious and typical 
instance of an evil element in national life.” ® 

“No one asks that the church impoverish herself or her great 
enterprises by refusing money, provided she is not brought into 
compromising relations with those charged with wrong in its 
getting. If the giver is not known, or his wrong-doing is not 
known, no harm to morals or to the credit of the church can arise. 
No sane or serious person, critic or friend, asks the church to hunt 
down the history of gifts, or expose and judge the acts or charac- 
ter of givers. There is no call for such investigations. No such 


* The Missionary Herald, Cl (1905), 230, 231. 
* The Congregationalist and Christian World, XC (1905), 496. * [bid. 
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obstacle arises to oppose the application of the principle, which 
considers only the moral effect of a relation with persons whose 
career in money-getting is a matter of public knowledge. What 1s 
incumbent is that the church should take great care how she comes 
into relations with any offender against morals and society, and 
that she should listen to evidence of such offense and responsibility 
when specifically offered,—that she should beware lest, in any 
case of society against its enemies, she cast discredit on the result 
of honest and laborious investigation made by the friends of man 
and morals, and thereby seem to show an interested callousness 
toward doings that demoralize character and horrify the con- 
science of honest people. The church is every moment and in every 
act responsible for the effect on public morals, and on public con- 
fidence in her asa moral leader.” * 

Those who urged practical difficulties, however formidable, 
should not (it was argued) obscure the ethical demand. “No price 
may be set on the advancement of righteousness, and no loss to be 
incurred may properly deter one from heroic conduct. The bal- 
ancing of prudential considerations can be only a halfway station 
in the consideration of any moral question. A timid misgiving over 
the difficulty of being consistent is unworthy of the Christian 
church. It does not help to say, ‘If we begin here, where shall we 
end?’ Rather let us ask, ‘If we do not begin here, where shall we 
end?? Where shall we begin, if not with the most conspicuous case 
that has yet presented itself to our church?” ? 

Exception was taken to the principle that responsibility begins 
with the receipt of a gift, and that before gifts are received the re- 
sponsibility is that of the donors in their own conscience. “Though 
a trustee be limited by his trusteeship to definite undertakings, he 
may not ignore any moral consequences that flow out of his action. 
Asan agent of others he may not be less morally sensitive than he 
should be if acting in his own name. Whenever a trusteeship is 
made an excuse for ethical indifference, it is kindred to the practise 
that robs corporations of their souls. The principle is impossible in 
practise. We cannot acquit ourselves of responsibility in receiving 
money, for we do produce a moral effect.” * “Nothing will get it 
out of the mind of the plain man that, having taken a gift, you are 


* Unpublished manuscript. 
* The Congregationalist and Christian World, XC (1905), 496. *Tbid. 
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not free as before to turn around and denounce the evils done by 
the giver. It avails nothing to proclaim that our responsibility 
begins with the taking of a gift, or that all persons in an organiza- 
tion profiting by a gift are as free as ever to rebuke the evils 
that soil the hands that made and bring the money. It has never 
been so.” 

The distinction between the responsibility of an individual with 
reference to questionable gifts and that of a corporate body was not 
considered valid. On the contrary it was held that a correct prin- 
ciple demanded that “the representatives of a Christian body be 
peculiarly sensitive to the moral bearing of gifts offered, and 
especially to the social effect arising from their acceptance. Every 
high-minded man in the personal conduct of life takes a position 
similar to this. There are some men with whom he will have no 
personal relations because he deems them to be compromising. He 
stands on his honor and is nobly jealous for his character. This 
principle, instead of being less important where organized bodies 
are concerned, is more essential, since the corporate relation has 
consequences more far-reaching than the personal relation. If, 
from any cause, the proposed relation promises to bring embarrass- 
ment, refusal to enter it is justified by the law of self-respect. A 
Christian corporation has a character which it may not compromise 
by doubtful alliances.” * 

The urgency of the issue was pressed with an emphasis that 
sounds familiar in these days. “The church finds itself in danger of 
losing its moral leadership. It is painfully feeling the estrange- 
ment of the common people. It cannot be blind to the growing 
alienation between those who have and those who have not. It 
seeks to preserve and strengthen the growing sense of honor ap- 
parent among high-minded business men. For its message is to the 
entire human family, and a deepening sense of social obligation 
has touched its heart. And not only human fellowship but the 
interests of righteousness are at stake in the problems of trade. 
The methods governing the affairs of great corporations are far 
more significant in their ethical consequences than even the per- 
sonal character of the men who direct them. The battle is on 
between forces that are socially destructive and those that seek a 
finer order of justice and human opportunity. There is no question 

* The Congregationalist and Christian World, XC (1905), 496. 
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on which side of this contest the church should stand. It is necessary 
for it to be exceedingly jealous of anything that may swerve it 
from its own task. Every act must be avoided that seems to ally the 
church with the wrong side, to impede its action, or to render its 
efforts and utterances ineffectual. The motives which constrain us 
to this appeal are a deep solicitude because of the corporate evils 
that threaten our nation, our sense of the solemn and imperative 
mission of the church as the moral educator of the people and a 
jealous zeal lest its energy and authority be impaired by any seem- 
ing compromise with the evil it is set to condemn.” * 

The words of Professor Francis Peabody were quoted: “The 
Christian world has become familiar with a double standard of 
ethics. . . . A man in the world of affairs may engage in ques- 
tionable occupations and undertakings if he redeems himself by 
the consecration of his spoils. The service of Mammon brings 
such large returns that it may come to seem contributory to the 
service of God. Probably nothing so degrades the Christian re- 
ligion in the view of men of the world as the conformity of Chris- 
tian churches or Christian believers to this doctrine of ethical 
bimetallism. To see a man of the double standard accepted among 
the saints, and a distinction permitted between the principles of the 
business world and of the Christian church, is enough to drive 
from the influence of religion many a man who has no rule of life 
but to be consistent and incorruptible in his daily work.” ? 

Certain precedents were brought forward—Ambrose debarring 
the Emperor Theodosius from the sacrament, Bishop Brent refus- 
ing the proceeds of a gambling establishment in Manila, the chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s Cathedral returning to Hooley the cost of the 
communion service presented by him, Dr. Crosby declining the 
gift of “Jim” Fisk to the University of New York, Father Scully 
in a temperance campaign warning the saloon-keepers that their 
contributions were not wanted. Such actions, it was held, had a 
clearing effect on the moral atmosphere. On the other hand certain 
Biblical precedents were available for the board’s position, that 
Jesus received courtesies from publicans and sinners, approved 
Zacchaeus for promising to give half his money to the poor, ac- 
cepted a costly offering from a sinful woman, and the rich young 


1 The Congregationalist and Christian World, XC (1905), 496. 
° Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 220. 
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ruler was directed to give away what he had without investigating 
how his riches had been accumulated. 

Arguments advanced by various supporters of the Committee’s 
action in receiving the gift in question were reviewed by protes- 
tants—that the issue was an economic rather than an ethical one; 
that it was a falling short in regard to new and ideal standards 
rather than simple, elementary righteousness; that the donor was 
no worse than others in that he had merely met his competitors 
with the same tactics that they had used but had distanced them in 
the game; that his piety, purity, simplicity and sobriety in private 
life should be determining; that he had made certain widely used 
commodities cheaper; that in the divine economy he was an instru- 
ment for accumulating great wealth which was being dispersed in 
acknowledgedly wise philanthropic enterprises. 

The most common argument against such considerations may be 
illustrated by the following: “The poison of such association, how- 
ever vague and intangible the obligation, be it no more than 
courtesy and gratitude and honor, works subtly but surely in the 
beneficiary of ill-gotten wealth. The church which covets, seeks, 
accepts the wealth of great malefactors, even for her noblest and 
most disinterested undertakings, cannot be the free and effective 
antagonist of the malefactions, but tends by silence, by word, by 
act, to be their apologist. We are dealing with but one incident, 
one illustration, of the situation in which the church stands today. 
The vast money powers stand over against her, as she asserts the 
superior worth of ideal and spiritual values. She must deal with 
them at times, as adversaries, or again, as sources of her revenue. 
In the era before us she stands or falls by her conduct in that difh- 
cult double relation,—whether she rates first her duty to put under 
her moral condemnation the evils she will constantly find em- 
bodied in the powers of wealth, or her success in gaining from 
them financial support for her great service to humanity. Can she 
maintain her moral prestige in that relation, her moral respect in 
the community, her authority to brand evil and plead as the advo- 
cate and tribune of the weak and the wronged, her place as the 
prophet and champion of the ideal and spiritual? Only by keeping 
herself unspotted from the world, only by scrupulous and often 
self-denying pains to stand clear of any interested connection with 
the evils she is set to denounce.” 
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Dr. Washington Gladden took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion.’ He feared for the effect on young men and women that 
would result from the acceptance of this gift. “Tens of thousands 
of these have been studying social problems in our colleges and 
universities, and their minds are clear upon the bearing of these 
social questions. The church which, for money, is ready to condone 
social injustice will lose its hold on these young people. They are 
able to understand the law of Christ, and they have studied the 
record of this iniquity, and they know that there can be no agree- 
ment between them. They will either be repelled from the church, 
as too many of them have already been, or else, drawn by the ex- 
ample of those who ought to be better guides into complaisance 
with what they know to be wrong, their moral standards will be 
lowered and their characters undermined.” 

Dr. Gladden feared for the effect upon working people and the 
unchurched. He said that the one great cause of the increasing 
absence of self-respecting laborers from the churches was the al- 
most universal belief that the churches of the country are in too 
close relations with unscrupulous and predacious wealth. In his 
opinion the great masses of the people had a very clean and posi- 
tive opinion respecting the sources from which this gift had come 
and that they could never be persuaded that friendship with such 
sources is not suspicious and shameful. 

To Dr. Gladden there was, also, a national aspect to the ques- 
tion. “This nation is facing a crisis in its history. Our easy-going 
optimism may ignore it, but the battle is on between corporate 
greed and industrial freedom. Enormous aggregations of capital 
are seeking to gather up and control, not only the railways and the 
mines and the food supply of the people, but the government 
itself. This power already lays a heavy hand on industry and enter- 
prise. Thoughtful men confront the future with sober faces. If we 
want to save our nation from the vast oppressions that are sure to 
provoke reactions, we must gird ourselves for a determined 
struggle. In all this warfare the Christian churches ought to be at 
the front, leaders in the fight for equal opportunity, witnesses for 
the liberty with which the Son makes us free.” 

He attempted to disprove the claim made by some that the 


*«Dr, Washington Gladden’s Reply,” The Boston Evening Transcript, April 
27, 1905. 
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evidence as to the donor’s business dealings was based on rumor, 
suspicion, popular prejudice and spite, and to show how weighty 
was the evidence available. He advocated the position that respon- 
sible agents of Christian bodies should act on what appears to them 
at the time to be the popular estimate of the methods of business 
of donors such as the one in question. 

There were legal minds, however, to point out the danger in- 
volved in a Christian society’s publishing the fact that it would 
take common fame or public opinion as its standard of judgment 
of individual men. Moreover who, they asked, is to determine in 
any given debatable case which way public opinion inclines, or to 
define its content? 

There were those, also, who questioned the main sources upon 
which Dr. Gladden based his claim that the charges against the 
donor were proved. “They have destroyed, for all who know the 
character of the sources used, confidence in certain ministers’ 
opinions in matters of business and ethics. If they can be so hasty 
and wrong on one subject, are they not liable to be equally wrong 
on others? They have shown wealthy Christians who do not wish 
to be targets for mud slinging, slander and abuse, what might be 
possible in their own cases, and thereby caused many to decide 
that they would not hereafter give large sums to churches and 
missions.” 

In fact, in the midst of the controversy, a Chicago philanthropist 
who had been in the habit of giving to the American Board tele- 
eraphed, “I was intending to give to the American Board one 
hundred thousand dollars, but if the Board refuses this money it 
can have none of mine, which is as tainted as his.” * 

A legal authority consulted during the controversy held that 
the receiving of gifts must not be confounded with soliciting them; 
that the two are absolutely distinct and different, the one being 
the act of the giver, and the other the act of the recipient. Accord- 
ing to this authority, it is the duty of a corporation, under the law, 
to administer gifts for which the corporation exists. If a society is 
“organized as a corporation to carry on foreign missionary work 
and to receive gifts,” it is, in law, not the organ of the churches but 
the servant of the public, to the extent that the society cannot by 
rule or resolution take away the legal right of any person to 

* The Missionary Herald, CXXIII (1927), 174. 
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render aid to the unevangelized through the instrumentality of 
this society. On the other hand, such a society, while it cannot 
compel a man to give or prevent him from giving, can control its 
own agents and dictate whether they shall or shall not solicit, and 
in what manner and to what extent solicitation shall be made and 
from what people. 

On the questions raised in this discussion concerning which high- 
minded and clear-sighted men in the board’s constituency took 
opposite views, no formal answer was ever rendered by the board. 
When the case was presented at the annual meeting in Seattle, in 
1905, a preliminary canvass concerning the question whether the 
procedure of the board’s representatives should be disapproved or 
allowed had showed that 199 approved the action already taken, 
24 disapproved, 22 were uncertain, and 107 sent no reply. The 
discussion turned almost entirely on the matter of solicitation; the 
propriety of the reception of such gifts as are voluntarily brought, 
from whatever sources, had been apparently conceded.’ The 
majority of the committee appointed at that Annual Meeting to 
consider the matter also justified the action. After free discussion, 
however, it was voted to lay on the table both their report and the 
modified adverse report of the minority, since in view of the dis- 
cussion in previous months neither report could have been adopted 
without conveying implications which few cared to do. No further 
action or public discussion upon the question was undertaken by 
the board. But upon further conference between some individuals, 
members of the Prudential Committee, and certain of the protes- 
tants, it was tacitly understood among them that the board in 
soliciting gifts would seek to show consideration for the convictions 
of those who had been grieved over the course taken.” 

This virtually amounted in practise to taking the position that 
the only practical and possible way of regulating such delicate 
issues is to commit them to the judgment of trusted agents. If they 
are false in their judgments and are compromising in their meth- 
ods, displace them by men of clearer moral vision. To give instruc- 
tions concerning their actions would in the nature of the case be 
indefinite and meaningless. 

Years have passed and the issue can now be discussed dispas- 


* The Missionary Herald, CI (1905), 551. 
* Cf. William E. Strong, The Story of the American Board, p. 489. 
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sionately and dissociated from any particular person, corporation 
or society. Manifestly it is not the concern merely of missionary 
societies. It could be raised by every benevolent board of a church, 
by local churches, and by educational or social institutions spon- 
sored by the church. Any attempt to grade the sacredness of differ- 
ent Christian enterprises, especially guarding the missionary 
movement, would be confusing. It would be unfortunate to have 
opposing policies in this regard followed by different Christian 
agencies. Nor can a distinction properly be made between secular 
and religious, sharply taking to task a religious society conducting 
educational work in foreign parts, while leaving great universities 
and colleges at home unrebuked. 


THE ISSUE IN ITS MODERN FORM 


Many have pointed out the way in which the church in the 
West has become inextricably entangled with modern business and 
industry. Religion and profit have grown up together and are 
intertwined. Asa result, the church has been able to carry on great 
enterprises, but on the other hand the labor movement, while not 
antagonistic to religion, questions the sincerity of the church, be- 
lieving it to be dominated by the business and industrial leaders’ 
group. 

This dependence of the church on money for its work in the 
world tends to create a deference toward those who have the 
money and an acquiescence in their views. Those who possess 
wealth are often conservative to the point of reaction and any in- 
stitution dependent upon them is likely to become fashioned 
according to their pattern. It is even intimated that the pulpit, the 
press, and the educational institutions of the church are in danger 
of being somewhat muffled, if not wholly muzzled, by fear of the 
rich and powerful. While being sincerely grateful for the real 
benefits resulting from consecrated wealth, we must be alive to the 
fatal handicap of subserviency to money. 

There is, however, a distinct trend to hold Christian institutions 
responsible for the character of their investments. It is significant 
that the so-called “Delaware Conference” clearly enunciated the 
principle that “in its investments the church ought to go beyond 


* Cf. A Study of the Significance of Jesus Christ in the Modern World (Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1931), Commission I, pp. 14, 15. 
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the ordinary requirements of safety and a fair return, and by 
means of a thorough investigation see to it that all its interest- 
bearing funds are invested in such securities or enterprises as most 
nearly harmonize with the spiritual objectives of Jesus.” * The 
organ of another denomination has seen fit to urge that “those 
responsible for the trusteeship of the church’s funds use every care 
that they are invested in no business repugnant to the Christian 
conscience.” ” 

One sensitive member of a missionary society recently lamented 
the acceptance by his board of a fortune given by a family that had 
made no contribution to their community although this fortune 
had come from the unearned, socially-produced increment due to 
a city’s growth. It was his conviction that any institution would 
more nearly create dynamic force for Christianity if it were a 
crumbled ruin with an engraved plate on it reading: “Here once 
lived and worked men who believed in the way of Jesus so sin- 
cerely that they would allow no questionable funds to come into 
their hands. These are they who turned down millions for Christ’s 
sake.” 

A notable decision, on somewhat the same grounds, was made by 
the founder of Kingsley Hall, London. Miss Muriel Lester, long 
before her wealthy father’s death, had come to feel that she could 
not accept as her own any inheritance to which eventually she 
would be legally entitled. Since the money had been made in the 
neighborhood a generation or so earlier, a Restitution Fund was 
established. The terms of the Trust Deed provided that “whereas 
the annuitant is of opinion that she has no right to accept this in- 
come while her neighbors lack necessities, holding that God’s law 
of providing bountifully for all is more wise, sane and decent than 
the law of the land which secures to a few people more than they 
need while the many have to endure less than they need,” the 
annuity should be handed back to the people in order “to enrich 
and widen their common life.” 3 

But the assertion of responsibility or the acknowledgment 
thereof does not end the matter. Certain difficult questions arise. 


*Cf. A Study of the Significance of Jesus Christ in the Modern World 
(Methodist Book Concern, 1931), Commission 1, p. 21. 

* The Presbyterian Tribune, L (1935), 5. 
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Should the solicitation and investment of funds involve tests as to 
their ethical as well as to their financial soundness? All admit that 
a finance committee should know enough about an investment 
to be sure of its financial safety. To what extent should they 
consider moral issues? The question may be made still more 
specific. 

Should the application of tests be especially incumbent where 
the church concerned has made definite pronouncements with 
reference to human conditions in industry? Many churches have 
adopted social creeds embodying such principles as that human 
rights must take precedence of property rights; a living wage must 
be given laborers; the laborer must have some voice in the control 
of the industry a determines the conditions of his working 
and living; and various declarations as to hours of labor, the right 
to organize, unemployment insurance, old age pensions, etc. If the 
finance committee is ignorant of these principles or otherwise fails 
to apply them in its work, can the church properly expect its mem- 
bers to take these principles seriously? It would seem that any 
religious body which promulgated such principles would have a 
right to expect its finance committees to be familiar with these 
ethical demands, and would to this extent at least have a moral 
obligation to ask that the ethical as well as the financial aspects of 
an investment should be considered. It should not be just a busi- 
ness proposition to invest endowment funds for the propagation 
of Christianity. Possibly some would say that a finance com- 
mittee should have courage and conviction enough to go further 
and see to it that possible donors are made aware in advance of 
the declared social principles of their church, and state that the 
policy of the committee will be to refuse iF which it knows 
to be the results of social injustice. But how is the committee to 
know? 

The problem is simplified where authoritative information 
about a given industry can be known with reasonable certainty. 
For example, the Interchurch World Movement issued its “Steel 
Report” * showing among other things that laborers were left at 
work seven days a week, twelve hours a day. This report is an out- 
standing example of a clear, careful and convincing criticism of a 
corporation on the part of a church group. Would it have been 

* Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 (New York, 1920). 
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consistent for the financial committees of Christian organiza- 
tions to have invested in the stock of this corporation during the 
period when conditions brought out in this report continued? 
One need not go further, if that question is answered in the 
affirmative. 

If such reasonably authoritative information is not at hand “as 
the finance committee the responsibility for imtiating or promot- 
ing an investigation? Admitting for the time that such an investt- 
gation is practicable, has the finance committee of a Christian 
organization the moral responsibility to see that an inquiry 1s 
made? The answer to this will depend on whether one believes 
that the church has responsibility for helping to create a Christian 
social order. “The relevance of Christianity” in just such matters 
as these is being much discussed these days.* 

It must be acknowledged that little has been done to work out 
practical methods by which a finance committee can judge the 
ethical soundness of an investment. However, the preliminary 
need is not for a definite scheme, but for an attitude of mind—a 
concern on the part of responsible Christians because they are not 
seizing an opportunity for moral leadership at this point. 

Several practical suggestions can be made. One thing which 
from an ethical standpoint needs to be known is what material the 
business or corporation produces. How about munitions in a day 
when churches are declaring against war? In 1934 a widespread 
protest from the clergy finally induced the clerical pension board 
of the Church of England to surrender $50,000 in securities of 
Vickers, the munition makers.” And the same year the Northern 
Baptist Convention in America placed the following among its 
resolutions: “We believe that a realistic facing up to the life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his practise of the reconciling power of love 

. should lead the boards of our national societies to scrutinize 
their investments, lest unwittingly we derive a portion of our 
income from industries engaged in the production of the materials 
of war.” * In South Africa three societies accepted, while one re- 
jected, funds for night schools from a municipality which obtained 
this money from a tax on a local brewery. A Christian institute in 


*Cf. T. R. Barry, Christianity and the New World (Harper, 1922). 
* The Christian Century, LI (1934), 719. 
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Shanghai has thus far refused contributions from a race club. The 
Chinese president of a Christian college in China recently refused 
a handsome offer toward a large endowment from a Chinese firm 
because its profits were made from opium—and his ofhcial board 
stood by him in this decision. Would a Christian board in America 
be as firm in refusing a gift derived from income from excessive 
rents on unsanitary tenement houses against which there has been 
so much complaint? 

Manifestly in actual practice the ethical availability of various 

possible investments would probably range themselves along a 
scale. There would likely be some, like munition and brewery 
stock, that would be plainly on the extreme left as unwise. The 
acceptance of gifts and investments in certain securities today 
would undoubtedly be interpreted by many outside the church 
and by the finest consciences within the church as meaning that we 
place greater emphasis upon the material aspect of our Christian 
service than upon its spiritual and ethical values. Other invest- 
ments would be placed on the extreme right as morally 
permissible. In between would be those which would have to be 
investigated, taking each issue on its merits as we progressively 
developed sensitivity of spirit in accord with the mind of Christ. 
The contribution that any given corporation is making to the real 
needs of people would have something to do with where it is 
placed in such a scale, as can be seen by considering such a series as 
patent medicines, tooth pastes, chewing gum, cosmetics, lumber, 
railroads, public utilities, metals, foods, and building and loan 
_ associations. 
_ A second thing which we need to know in order to make an 
ethical judgment is information as to the conditions under which 
the material is produced. There are corporations known to be 
pioneering in working out juster labor conditions—not perfect, as 
yet, but working toward a better system in the industrial world. 
Should not such a corporation have precedence over others as an 
object of investment? 

In pursuing this issue we shall doubtless often feel baffled at the 
complexity of the problem. We may have to acknowledge that we 
live in a non-Christian world and cannot be absolutely Christian 
since all endowments involve an entangling alliance with an eco- 
nomic order with some of whose basic assumptions or practises 
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Christianity must take issue. Some investments, as judged by 
Christian standards, are obviously more reprehensible than others. 
We can at least school ourselves by accepting some and rejecting 
others on ethical grounds, and thus make some attempt as churches 
to lead rather than merely to follow, after others have fought the 
battle for better industrial conditions. 


CHAPTER II 


PRINCIPLES FOR GIVING ON AN 
INTERNATIONAL SCALE 


HERE is such a thing as a philosophy of life on a world scale. 

On a planet where the various world areas have notoriously 
unequal economic potentials and where anything like good will 
exists, there is bound to be some flow of resource from the higher 
to the lower levels. Not to encourage such a flow would be to 
flounder in the slough of selfishness, and would be inconsistent 
with the full and free expression of the Christian spirit. This 
makes it necessary that some ethic should be evolved for philan- 
thropy of a global range. Even the assumptions underlying certain 
attitudes in philanthropy may have to be changed, as suggested 
under point one below. For old ethical issues are seen in a new 
light when an attempt is made to distribute money—not with the 
distinction between “home” and “foreign” obtrusively prominent 
—but in a world-wide cooperative attempt at the redemption and 
enrichment of the whole life of all mankind. 

It has been estimated that the remittances to China alone by 
American missionary and philanthropic societies amounted in 
1928 to seven and a half million dollars annually ’—a factor of 
some importance in China’s international accounts. Before the 
depression the annual outflow of American missionary funds to 
other lands exceeded forty-five million dollars. The amounts 
involved would in themselves justify a study of the principles 
upon which such gifts should be made. The question presses as to 
how the purse-power of western Christians can be wisely shared 
to meet needs in other lands. 

But there is a still more urgent and cogent reason. Dr. H. S. 
Pritchett, writing in 1922 on A Science of Giving, said, “Somebody 
must sweat blood with gift money if its effect is not to do more 
harm than good.” This statement attracted much public comment 
at the time; for offhand it seems absurd to think of the giving 


*G. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (Macmillan, 1933), ps 30%: 
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away of money as a difficult or dangerous process. Increasingly it 
is coming as a startling discovery to responsible Christian adminis- 
trators that there are very definite limitations to the ways in which 
financial resources can be wisely used abroad. A point may easily 
be reached where such help may do more harm than good. An 
abundance of resource from outside may not solve any real prob- 
lem, but may actually create new and unnecessary ones. This does 
not mean that giving by the West should stop; but it does mean 
that unwise benefaction should cease. On the quantitative side 
there is an optimum contribution, such that giving less or more 
would be worse; and there is a qualitative optimum, as well. 

Philanthropy in the West is not simple; but all the more when 
it passes over national boundaries to less privileged peoples old 
insights need to be re-emphasized and new precautions considered. 
The peoples approached have a psychology of their own; their 
social institutions have their distinctive delicacy of balance; and 
constructive results must be rooted in the soil to bear naturalized 
fruit after its own kind. 

Changes that have occurred in the thinking not only of West- 
erners, but also of nationals themselves, demand a study of prin- 
ciples of giving on an international scale to the end that standards 
may be determined and applied. The principles which follow may 
not universally be applicable, and modification in accordance with 
local conditions may be necessary in any given case. But each is 
worthy of having its own directive influence. 


1. There is a major principle which is so fundamental and far- 
reaching that its realization is an ideal toward which we will long 
have to strive. It is the obligation to share—to share on a planetary 
scale. This principle must, of course, be applied in the light of other 
more restrictive principles; but it states the broad truth that the 
Christian cannot shut himself up in geographical or class com- 
partments. Neither the Christian view of God, nor the Christian 
view of man, allows this. We are not called upon to be “generous 
givers,” but to be transformed into sons and brothers. Moreover, 
enlightened self-interest is against isolation. More clearly than 
ever before we see that though it severely tasks the human imagi- 
nation to envisage distant or unfamiliar conditions, we do not live 
unto ourselves alone; we are members one of another. What 
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keeps us from responding up to the limit of our powers is not so 
much a hardness of heart, as a sense of remoteness, uncertainty 
and inadequacy. If relations were simple and direct the attitude 
toward possessions and toward fellowmen embodied in the word 
“sharing” would not be beyond the human spirit. 

In sharing, whatever is done will spring from a vital spirit of 
Christian brotherhood; every appearance of a spirit of conde- 
scending, patronizing charity must be eliminated. Under the pres- 
ent social system the church has been emphasizing stewardship 
and philanthropy. The good man is a cheerful giver. Similarly 
the good nation contributes liberally to the Red Cross, aids Japan 
at the time of her great earthquake, and ships surplus wheat to 
China as was done a few years ago. To be sure there are certain 
underprivileged classes in our own nation and certain distant peo- 
ples handicapped by inhospitable climate, barren soil or mineral- 
less substrata. But it is tacitly assumed that, handicapped as they 
are, these classes or peoples are to work out their own salvation 
supplemented by the magnanimity of the more fortunate. We 
scarcely stop to think how humiliating such paternalism would 
be to a self-respecting people. The Christian ideal, however, will 
never be satisfied by concentrating attention on the generous dis- 
posal of surplus wealth by individual or nation. It must go further 
and scrutinize from the viewpoints of love and justice the processes 
by which such philanthropy is made possible and the assumptions 
on which possessorship is claimed. 

In the limit, this principle of sharing means an extension of the 
family Poneennion ona world scale, and calls for a radical readjust- 
ment of attitude and method. Eventually, if sharing be taken 
realistically there would be required an honest facing of the moral 
problems involved: in the equitable access to raw materials by 
different peoples, in the great discrepancies in standards of living, 
in the issue as to whether there should be relinquishment or read- 
justment of land and resources on the part of nations which do not 
have population pressure, and in a host of other great social prob- 
lems involving the whole world. Contrast such a procedure with 
the way we as a nation assume, as does every other nation, that it 
is our duty as well as our right to protect and preserve any advan- 
tages which we may have above those of other peoples. 

The effort to correct the unequal distribution of privilege within 
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our own country is a most significant factor in today’s ethical ad- 
vance; the problems of alleviating the unequal distribution of 
privilege between the peoples of the earth will tax the ethical in- 
sight and intellectual constructiveness of the future. The Inter- 
allied War Board attempted just that and apportioned coal and 
oil and food to China or Italy or France according to the essential 
need of the particular ally. For a moment certain peoples realized 
a unity before a momentous task. Sharing on an international scale 
awaits the on-coming consciousness that all races and peoples are 
bound together in the same bundle of life. 

We are learning also that real sharing is ideally in both direc- 
tions—both parties must be ready to give, both to receive. And 
where is the people whether of another race or another class that 
has nothing to contribute from its experience to the world fellow- 
ship? Free and happy Christian exchange will take place in both 
directions—offered in love, received with appreciation. In such 
reciprocal sharing money and material goods do not take the 
highest place in the scale of values. 

Suppose, then, we are thinking about a community markedly 
backward and underprivileged. Suppose the economic basis for 
essential Christian culture is not existent there. It might be said 
that this is a problem for the population of that area, and can be 
solved only as they themselves face this problem and gradually 
raise their own economic level. The world Christian, however, at 
once recognizes a responsibility. He cannot be in the presence of 
known and accessible world need without responding from his 
higher economic level. This response may affect only the disposal 
of his surplus; or it may cut into his possible standard of living as 
has been true in many a humble but sacrificial gift to other peoples 
in the past. Just how the sharing shall express itself depends upon 
the application of other principles. But sharing of some sort to 
some degree is a moral demand for one who has a planetary con- 
science. The world-wide Christian church, like the individual 
Christian, is under obligations in the presence of need wherever 
located to consider the wisdom of using its economic and spiritual 
strength for Christian service. 


2. Responsible giving. A second broad principle is that giving in- 
volves responsibility. Many givers seem to have no consciousness 
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of responsibility for the power they delegate to an agent by the 
act of giving. As far as they are concerned there appears to be no 
reason why further attention should be given to the matter if they 
desire to forget about it. Others hold that, ethically, responsibility 
continues until the giving cycle is completed—that sufficient inter- 
est must be shown and sufficient attention must be given to the 
work benefited by a gift to make certain that satisfactory results 
have been secured through the use of what has been given, and at 
the same time that the results have been attained by means which 
would not be open to question if tested by impartial judges. Ac- 
cording to this view, the act of giving is an act of liberating power, 
and hence involves moral accountability. Responsible giving must 
take the place of emotional giving.* 


3. Adequate vestigation and diagnosis should precede expendt- 
ture. A preliminary survey makes possible the formation and pro- 
motion of a central policy, and ought to prevent the waste of time, 
energy and funds. This principle is so universally accepted in 
relief work in western lands that it ought to be possible to take its 
application to giving across international boundaries for granted. 
Unfortunately this principle has often been overlooked in the past 
by Christian agencies working overseas. Impulsive individuals 
have been allowed to extend or to initiate work that was not vital 
to the main policy of a mission. It is so easy for an individual to be 
enticed by attractive new opportunities for work which may, 
nevertheless, be a complete departure from the prevailing policy 
of his associates; or to launch out on sub-projects somewhat related 
to the task in hand, but yet not necessary. 

Again, certain missionaries have been able to raise large sums 
directly from individual western givers in addition to board ap- 
propriations for the areas in which they serve; while others have 
been less fortunate in connections or in capacity to solicit. Re- 
sources thus placed in the hands of individuals have often warped 
the more generally approved policy. 


4. Sad and cumulative experience on a world scale necessitates 
another ethical principle—that gifts should stimulate and serve 
growth. Good will is not enough any more than an intense but 


* Cf. Mark M. Jones, 51 Madison Ave., New York, Responsible Giving 
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sentimental love is enough in a mother. There is a moral responsi- 
bility upon anyone engaging in giving across national boundaries 
to profit from the devitalizing mistakes of past experience. West- 
ern money must not be used in such a way as to smother the growth 
of autonomy, initiative, planning, judging and responsibility on 
the part of those aided. Attention should be fixed not alone on 
the giving and the service, but also on the effects upon the recipi- 
ents of the gifts and service. Each proposed gift might well be 
challenged with the question: will it help the recipients to help 
themselves? 

It is no longer sufficient, for example, to show Westerners that 
sharing their resources is necessary for their own spiritual vitality 
—certainly a truth; but an equal emphasis must be placed on the 
fact that this sharing should be the means of building up the spirit- 
ual vitality of the recipients. For example, subscriptions by the 
West to church endowments in China might accomplish the 
former end, and in so acting one would doubtless be acting along 
the line of least resistance from the Chinese. But what would be 
the result upon the spiritual life of the churches thus endowed? 
And what would such endowments do to the pastorate or to the 
official boards which become owners of income-producing prop- 
erty? And how might such endowments complicate the relation- 
ship of China’s young church with an all too uncertain govern- 
ment? 

Even gifts in the form of personnel must be appraised from this 
viewpoint of growth. The organization of “missions” or of com- 
mittees or councils made up of foreigners in a given area is seri- 
ously challenged as setting up bodies which overshadow the 
younger church. Administration, it is said, should be in the hands 
of committees of qualified persons chosen without distinction of 
race, thus giving nationals a chance to learn through practise, just 
as the former plan of “missions” gave the most inexperienced 
recruit from the West a voice in affairs which thus became a process 
of development for him. 

A younger church may have the capacity wisely to plan and 
execute work which it is not, as yet, able to finance. In such a 
case, the principle of growth would lead the economically more 
able churches of the West to supplement the younger church’s 
financial power, but in such ways as will truly aid it in developing 
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its own sense of responsibility and its capacity to undertake ever- 
increasing tasks. On the other hand, the younger churches should 
not be overburdened by the administration of western resources, 
where this diverts their energies from the primary task of de- 
veloping their own life and work. 

One board explicitly states its purpose “to scrutinize carefully 
just what effect certain appropriations will have upon the life and 
the growth of the indigenous church.” Similarly another states 
that “it is not desirable that the mission should usurp any of the 
rights or responsibilities of the indigenous church, but that it shall 
in every way jealously guard such rights and responsibilities.” 
It is generally conceded that a consistent policy—not so much of 
helping, but of helping the people to help themselves—is sure to 
call forth new and unexpected resources. But it takes imagination 
to build that abstract principle into practise. A prerequisite, there- 
fore, for beneficent giving should be the ability to envisage the 
resulting range of effects. From this broad principle of growth 
several corollaries follow, which are worthy of separate statement. 


5. The main consideration in the decision as to where financial 
control shall reside is of an educational nature. Opinion on this 
principle is by no means unanimous. Questions such as the fol- 
lowing are seriously discussed: Is it true that societies to which 
money is given have a moral obligation to the donors of their 
funds to control all use of those funds? Have those who pay for 
work abroad the moral right to dictate as to the way in which that 
work shall be carried on? Have those who pay the piper the right 
to call the tune? In particular, should we endorse the philosophy 
apparently back of the following statements: “Of course, when 
the churches are able to raise money for their own buildings they 
will naturally be permitted to express their own tastes in type of 
architecture”; “when a certain church is able to pay the running 
expense of the kindergarten, it will, of course, be turned over to 
the church”; “obviously the right of a diocese to elect its own 
bishop shall depend upon a large degree of self-support””? 

There are those who would answer each of these questions in 
the afhrmative, for many a western mind assumes as axiomatic and 
morally requisite that continuous control should accompany ap- 
propriations abroad—that there should be no representation of 
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nationals in the administration of foreign funds. To this theo- 
retical position various practical reasons are added. It is said that 
we are dealing with non-adult or adolescent Christian communi- 
ties abroad. The feebleness of the twenty or thirty or forty Chi- 
nese or Indian churches which form the unit to which control 
would probably be given is pointed out. In many of the younger 
churches there is a distinct lack of strong laymen so that church 
bodies consist primarily of ordained salaried workers or of paid 
employees of Christian schools or other institutions—a condition 
abnormal from the western standpoint for it would mean ad- 
ministration of funds by persons directly or indirectly benefited by 
their use. Numerous cases are cited where the first action by such 
minor church bodies after control of western money has been 
given them is to increase the remuneration of their own constit- 
uents both as to basic pay and as to such perquisites as educational 
allowances to their children, systematic furloughs, medical allow- 
ances, etc. In some areas, more than in others, nationals are pro- 
verbially weak in regard to financial responsibility, yielding too 
easily to influence within the family for “loans” for personal uses. 

Moreover, it may be positively harmful to the younger 
churches to burden them with premature assumption of responsi- 
bility; and reversion from administration by nationals is difficult 
to bring about after once it has been given. One has to consider 
also whether the motivation for giving in the West will be main- 
tained if policy-making, supervision and administration on the 
field increasingly pass to the nationals. If the disposal of funds is 
left to the younger churches without the assistance or authority 
of missionaries, how is sufficient guarantee to be secured that the 
funds will be used in such a way that the confidence of the support- 
ing home church is not so weakened that its contributions to mis- 
sion work will by and by decrease or wholly cease? 

For both ethical and practical reasons, therefore, throughout 
the older era of Christian missions responsibility and control were 
vested in the sending societies or in their representatives organ- 
ized as local “missions.” It was felt that the principles of steward- 
ship required on the part of the boards that a large measure of 
control of funds be left in their hands, particularly when ap- 
propriations from the boards constituted a major share of the 
funds used. Mission money was a sacred trust, the result of sacri- 
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ficial giving, and must be used with the minutest care consistent 
with securing the results desired by the donors. 

Various influences, however, have brought about a reconsid- 
eration of this assumption that the western givers should control 
the use of funds given. The pricking of the bubble of white in- 
vincibility by the World War, the growth of nationalism with 
its mood of self-assertion, and the growing self-consciousness. of 
the younger churches made it inevitable that the customary prac- 
tise should be challenged. The Japanese have been the most in- 
sistent that administrative control of funds and property shall 
pass to the nationals, to be added to ecclesiastical autonomy which 
they have already attained. They seriously question the formula 
that control by donors should be continued over any contribu- 
tion of funds from abroad. Among the many aspects of the prob- 
lem of indigenization in China the most important in Chinese 
thinking is their control of the machinery and working facilities 
of the Christian movement. An outstanding Christian Chinese 
leader frankly states that “henceforth those bodies in the West, 
definitely pursuing the policy of friendly cooperation without 
power of control, are the ones that will be welcome in China.” * 
The Church of Christ in China, representing approximately one- 
third of the aggregate Protestant church members in that land, 
in 1930 adopted a finding to the effect that “the responsibility for 
and the control of the evangelistic, educational, medical and be- 
nevolent work now in the hands of the missions should be trans- 
ferred to the Church.” The underlying assumption is that donors 
have a right to expect that all funds shall be administered in the 
most efficient and honorable manner, but have not the abstract 
right to insist on continued control. 

In many cases experience has shown that western control is not 
required to preserve funds or properties, or to insure integrity of 
administration. In fact economy has sometimes been advanced 
by control on the part of nationals because they are closer to the 
problem and know how to enlist local response. A recent survey 
of the situation in Japan led an investigator to recommend that 
missions “transfer all church properties and the administration 
of funds in aid of church work to the appropriate Japanese church 


* David Z. T. Yui, China Her Own Interpreter. (Student Volunteer Move- 
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body, and as promptly as possible, lest delay involve a surrender 
of values greater than those of funds or properties.” * It will 
be remembered that the findings of the Jerusalem Meeting of 
the International Council, in 1928, stated that “In general, the 
financial grants of the older churches should be given to and ad- 
ministered by the churches themselves, or agencies constituted 
by them.” ? 

The transfer has largely been effected in Japan, it has recently 
been greatly accelerated, perhaps prematurely, in China; in India 
it has been relatively slow. The present trend is to recognize 
whole-heartedly that there are eager self-conscious young churches 
with their own boards and committees, and today’s best financial 
practise involves cooperation with these groups with payments to, 
or through, or in some consultation with, these churches. 

In other words we are coming to see that there 1s no abstract 
moral principle demanding that control of contributions from 
the West shall remain with the boards or with their missionary 
representatives. The controlling principle is more of an educa- 
tional nature—discovering what procedure will in the long run 
best forward the fundamental aims in mind. The principle that 
international gifts should further ultimate growth must be 
-brought to bear in making a decision. Christians of the West are 
more and more permitting Christian nationals, in the process of 
learning, to make as many mistakes in the use of western funds as 
the missionaries themselves have made. Nationals on their part 
are asking the older churches to maintain their contributions to 
work abroad even though the younger churches, with little experi- 
ence in handling funds and with different methods of admin- 
istration, are given control of foreign funds. 

Such a flexible educational principle, however, does not make 
the actual transfer of control simple. Even the Church of Christ 
in China in its action of 1930 recognized that its claim for con- 
trol could not be applied at once in every synod or district as- 
sociation. The ability and leadership of the nationals are not the 
same in all places. In general there are three stages that may be 
distinguished. In the first the boards and their representatives 
have full control as was almost inevitable in the beginning. In the 
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second stage the missions and Christian nationals have joint con- 
trol—the result of what was at one time a fundamentally new 
idea, namely that missions were not to perpetuate themselves, but 
were to develop strong indigenous churches. In the third stage the 
Christian nationals themselves have full control. Since the Chris- 
tian movement is not thoroughly organized or unified, since dif- 
ferent missions have started their work at different times and with 
different policies, and since the response has been different in dif- 
ferent areas, all three stages may exist in the same country and 
even in the same large mission. 

As in any educational procedure there must be a certain amount 
of risk. When, in Burma, a committee was organized to take over 
control of certain funds some missionaries took the stand that in- 
structions should be given the committee that during the first two 
or three years there was to be no change in the allocation of funds 
as previously made by the mission. But others held that trust in 
the good sense and leadership of the new committee of nationals 
was of the very essence of securing its success; and that, in any case, 
even if the committee did make some radical changes or cripple 
some of the work, it was only through such experiences that the 
committee could learn. 

In another area the American Board reported that pastors and 
leaders, having a preponderant vote in the organization control- 
ling the distribution of lump sum grants from the Board, increased 
their own salaries or personal grants-in-aid to the disadvantage of 
the work. But they recognized this as a temporary situation, taken 
to be such by missionaries and national leaders, generally disap- 
proved, and one that would clear itself in time. To the assertion 
that turning over financial responsibility to the nationals would 
“make a mess” for twenty-five years, a wise Bishop of another 
church replied that if the “mess” were to last no longer than that, 
and if after twenty-five years the financial administration were to 
be as economical as before, a twenty-five years “mess” would be a 
small price to pay for the development in financial self-manage- 
ment. Surely we need not be less adventurous with material re- 
sources than with the lives of those we send. 

If one questions as absolute the principle that foreign control 
should accompany foreign money, all the more will one question 
the right of Westerners to control funds raised by the nationals 
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themselves. One of the oldest missions in the Congo reports that 
its missionaries control the expenditure of money contributed even 
by Africans. In some cases a missionary receives, records, and ad- 
ministers native funds. Here again one cannot lay down any fixed 
procedure growing out of an educational principle, but certainly 
the control over nationals in the expenditure of their own funds 
ought not to be continued into a long tutelage. 

Some of the boards express the desire that their financial power 
over appropriations should not in itself influence decisions on the 
field. One leader states this position strongly: “I wish appropri- 
ations to foreign fields could be put on such a basis as to make pos- 
sible the frankest of speech back and forth between representatives 
of the home church and members of the church abroad, without 
the nationals or the missionaries thinking of the effect of such 
speech on the appropriations. Let it be understood that the appro- 
priation is to be forthcoming as long as need calls for it, and then 
let there be utter openness of speech. . . . The hindrance (lack 
of frankness) would be less effective if it were understood that the 
money question would not enter, because the money would come 
in any case, provided it could be called forth by the actual needs of 
the field. . . . The money for the gospel music will be forthcom- 
ing—but the pipers will have to decide as to the tunes. The result 
will probably be better tunes, better playing, and perhaps better 
listening.” * 

However, while there should always be a fraternal readiness to 
grant our comrades of the younger churches the right to try some- 
thing new and altogether different from any procedure in the 
West, it must be acknowledged that in the limit cooperation will 
be continued only as the boards and the supporting churches are 
able to maintain their confidence in the ultimate result. 


6. The pauperization of recipients should be avoided. This prin- 
ciple sounds so obvious that one might think it need not be men- 
tioned. But it is called forth by a major mistake in the past. Until 
recently a marked characteristic of mission work has been the un- 
conditional subsidizing of churches and other Christian institutions 
abroad. In fact a habit of subsidization grew up, blinding many 
to the harmful effects of this practise. As a result many a young 
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church developed a psychology of dependence. This has doubtless 
been due toa desire on the part of the economically strong to speed 
up the spread of Christianity. All too often subsidization is the un- 
conscious result of doing for, rather than with another people. This 
does not mean that economic sharing should be stopped, but that 
this impatience with the slowness of wholesome growth should 
be discarded. 

The result of the flow in modern times of resources from the 
higher economic levels of the West to the lower levels of the 
Orient and Africa has resulted in widespread parasitism and has 
a corroding effect on Christian growth and virility. This 1s recog- 
nized in almost every modern survey, and is the lament of scores 
of current articles. Now that the missionary movement is alive to 
this unexpected result, policies are being radically reshaped in or- 
der to avoid pauperization of the spirit in the future. This 1s a 
marked trend in the present era of missions. 

We have come to see that with the best of intention it is all too 
easy for a parasitic relationship to be developed between the be- 
stower and the recipient. A few examples will show how uncon- 
sciously this relationship may be developed. In a certain station 
there were seven missionaries and sixty church members. Accord- 
ing to their custom, the missionaries contributed a large share of 
their “tenth” to the local church. The result was that they were 
practically supporting the church, while the church members gave 
very little. Their spirit was being pauperized. 

In a certain area in China there was a policy of establishing 
chapels with attending evangelists in market towns before there 
was any nucleus of Christians in the vicinity. As groups of Chris- 
tians sprang up they were allowed to use these chapels; even the 
oil used, the brooms to sweep the floors, the literature for the Sun- 
day Schools, and the salaries of the workers were supplied from 
foreign funds. Is it strange that, when finally the Christians were 
asked to pay rent for the building, they saw no need for paying to 
a mission that seemed to have plenty of money? 

A number of villagers in India had been taught and were ready 
to be baptized. But they were in debt to Hindus who by taking 
away their lands and possessions might make it impossible for 
them to live if they became Christians. The missionaries in touch 
with them decided to forego many of their little luxuries, and thus 
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get an amount necessary to pay the debts. This act of sacrifice won 
the hearts of the villagers and was to them an example of Chris- 
tian love. The whole outcaste quarter became Christians. Today, 
some thirty or forty years later, no Christian preaching can be 
done in that section without the question being asked, “Will you 
pay our debts? Will you go to the government for land for us?” 
Missionaries are thought to be shirking their duties unless they 
help. Over and over one has seen how much damage can be done 
to the cause of self-support by a well-wisher with a so-called “big 
heart.” 

But pauperization is caused not merely by individuals who hap- 
pen to act unwisely. Organized missions, themselves, have also 
had a general policy of giving subsidies in such a way that often 
the result is a parasitic church. A wave of conviction has been pass- 
ing over administrators both at home and abroad that much of this 
long-continued dole is actually harmful. In all seriousness they 
are asking whether it is not justifiable to let a local church die 
rather than to continue its maintenance through subsidies. 

This general feeling found expression at Jerusalem in 1928 in 
a declaration which called for “strenuous progressive efforts” 
the part of dependent churches “to dispense with outside aid within 
a given period of years.” All new churches were to be started on a 
self-supporting basis wherever possible. The gradual reduction of 
subsidies is now almost universally accepted as reasonable; and the 
majority of denominations are working on one or another concrete 
proposal in this direction. Far-seeing nationals, also, realize that 
foreign money may be a limitation upon the complete naturaliza- 
tion of Christianity. They, too, see that financial dependency may 
be spiritually debilitating as well as socially pauperizing. 

Let us remember that the problem on an international scale is 
relatively new—this impact of higher western economic standards 
and momentum upon the lower economic standards of areas in 
Asia and Africa. We must not, therefore, criticize those who have 
gone before; it is enough to learn from their mistakes. They and 
we have had the problem of learning how to develop spiritual 
vitality amid the interaction of differing economic levels. We did 
not at once realize the devitalization that comes from doing for, 
rather than doing with. One cannot make the general statement 
that economic self-reliance is always essential to spiritual vitality, 
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but certainly it is a factor not to be lightly ignored. Any gift that 
weakens self-respect and responsibility may do more harm than 
any good it may seem to do. To the perennial missionary question 
of how much can the churches of the West appropriate, 1s added a 
newer one—what is the help which a self-respecting, self-helping 
younger church can wisely accept? Both parties must work out to- 
gether how western resources can be shared without coddling or 
pampering. 

This principle of avoiding pauperization leads one to discover 
to what phases of work abroad western money can be applied with 
assuredness as to soundness of use and wholesomeness of results. 
More and more, for example, leaders are coming to the conclusion 
that pastoral work does not come within the sphere where men or 
money can be wisely accepted from abroad. A preacher paid by 
funds from abroad is almost inevitably taken by the people to be- 
long to and to represent the mission; he is its agent; and why 
should poor folk like themselves give to an organization that 1s so 
obviously rich? It is generally recognized now that the subsidizing 
of local congregations for indefinite periods has been found to be 
devitalizing in its effects upon the churches receiving such aid. On 
the other hand in most areas it is considered proper for the older 
churches of the West to give personnel for aggressive missionary 
work for the non-Christian community, although even here many 
a mission has decided that self-respect and responsibility on the 
part of the younger churches demand that these younger churches 
shall ask for, allocate and direct the personnel so given. 


7. Supplementing, not substituting. Whenever resources are sent 
to another people, they should always be used to supplement what 
these people can do for themselves, and never to substitute for that 
which they ought'to do themselves. In the following paragraph 
this principle is stated more explicitly. 


8. Insistence on maximum self-help. Self-help to the limit should 
be a condition of receiving gifts from outside. Spiritual vitality is 
endangered when a person or group permits another to do what 
they can do for themselves. The maximum possible self-help may 
not achieve economic independence, but it does much to remove 
the danger of the debilitating effects of receiving aid. Wherever a 
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Presbytery or a Conference or a congregation 1s giving up to the 
limit of its capacity there is less danger of pauperization. 

The severe cuts in missionary appropriations caused by the de- 
pression have shown in how many instances individuals or institu- 
tions really could support themselves apart from aid from the 
West. In the years since any particular subsidy was started, there 
may have been an increase in the purchasing power of the group 
concerned, poverty may have decreased and, better still, there may 
have been such an advance in adjusting services to needs that the 
people concerned have come to place value upon these services. 


g. Another modern directive emphasis in the use of foreign money 
is that it should be on the project basis. This means the formula- 
tion of specific goals to be reached in given times; financial aid is 
given in due measure for specific purposes for limited periods of 
time and under terms freely and mutually agreed upon. The prac- 
tise of working toward definite, limited, specific objectives has been 
found to be a decided factor in making progress. A “unit of work” 
is not a project in this sense unless in the nature of the case it can 
be brought to an end in a reasonably predictable time, or can be 
carried on by some indigenous agency after having been helped to 
a measure of maturity. 

By far the most of mission work in the past has been established 
on the basis of continued support rather than on a project basis. 
Programs of work were developed as needs arose, rather than in 
units to be accomplished in stated periods of time. Missions have 
always had general goals, but these cannot be regarded as projects 
in the sense here used. “The conversion of the world,” “the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God,” “the establishment and de- 
velopment of an indigenous church,” “preaching the Gospel to the 
most degraded, neglected and despised people,” “propagating the 
Gospel among those who are destitute of the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity,” are too comprehensive or vague to be called projects. 

But suppose, for example, it be found that a factor in family 
income of certain villages is a veritable scourge of field pests, prin- 
cipally field mice. A project unit would be the distribution of poi- 
soned grain within the Spring period to the 400 farms in the twelve 
villages concerned. Another project would be the raising of the 
health standards for certain types of schools. An example of a 
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larger project would be the immediate strengthening of institu- 
tions, agencies and activities intended to develop adequate native 
leadership. Bringing into consciousness such a specific goal may in 
itself suggest, as no vaguely defined objective could, the necessary 
means—selecting strategic centers for training centers, selecting 
types of missionaries fitted to do such work, possibly the tempo- 
rary surrender of some localities that the immediate goal may be 
attained. 

The long experience of the International Health Commission 
of the Rockefeller Foundation has led to the adoption of a settled 
policy—that of demonstrating in a limited area in each country 
where work is undertaken, the feasibility of bringing the disease 
in question under complete control, by the intensive cooperation 
of all the agencies concerned. By showing that it is possible to clean 
up a limited area, an object lesson is given, the benefit of which is 
capable of indefinite extension.* 

The administration of projects takes different forms. In some 
cases a team of specialists, working intensively in a cultural-unit 
area, so launch a service and training program, and so organize the 
community, that within a limited period of time this community 
will be able, cooperatively, and with the minimum of outside aid, 
to carry the program on continuously. In one society doing effec- 
tive work abroad the life history of a project is made up of four 
stages. Each undertaking begins with a study of the problem. 
Then in cooperation with the people of the area, it goes through 
an exploratory period during which various techniques are tested 
to find the best for the problem in hand. When a satisfactory pro- 
gram is developed the demonstration period begins with the ob- 
ject of arousing public interest and of proving the value of the 
work. When regarded as a successful demonstration the transition 
must be made from a program that is partially supported by west- 
ern funds to one that draws its vitality, its financial support and its 
leadership wholly from the people it is designed to serve.” 

The principle of projects or of conditional grants-in-aid should 
not be confused with schemes by which a decision is made to re- 
duce year by year by a certain percent financial aid of long stand- 
ing. Such plans for gradual reduction of long-accustomed grants _ 
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seem arbitrary, lack life, and are rarely if ever successful. They be- 
gin at the wrong end. The conditioning of grants should take place 
when a project is being set up. The best thought at present 1s that 
subsidies of the long-continued, indefinite variety should be com- 
pletely abolished within a relatively short period, and that neces- 
sary adjustments to the more constructive principle just described 
should be begun at once. 


10. Integration with indigenous agencies. In general, each project 
should be started with the expectation that it will be taken over 
eventually by the nationals themselves. There may be a period 
when through experimentation the validity of some new idea, 
method, or institution is being established. But even throughout 
such a period attention should be given to the integration of the 
project as soon as possible with native endeavors (church or lay, 
state or private). There are some kinds of work that should never 
be even begun unless there is a nucleus of interested and repre- 
sentative persons who are able, along with reasonable outside help, 
to sponsor and to give leadership to the movement. If this were 
more often made a condition of inaugurating new work the em- 
barrassing and perplexing question of “turning over” the work to 
nationals would less frequently arise. Not the old conception of 
“devolution,” but partnership from the beginning is what experi- 
ence teaches us is the better way. 

The International Health Commission works on this principle 
laying down as one of the four cardinal elements in its policy the 
working through governmental agencies, both state and local, 
and in cooperation with the medical profession, public schools and 
other social agencies; in other words, through those agencies which 
the people regard as their own and on which the ultimate respon- 
sibility must inevitably rest.’ 

Similarly the Near East Foundation doing extensive work 
among the peasant and artisan population in the Near East makes 
it a fixed rule never to introduce a project in an area without the 
assurance of local official support. An avowed ideal controlling 
their work is that it shall be so devised that it can be taken over 
ultimately by the people themselves and conducted under their 
own initiative and direction, and with their own funds. Work is 
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undertaken, therefore, in cooperation with national leaders and 
with government departments, and solutions for definite problems 
are worked out from the start as joint undertakings of the Ameri- 
can people and the people they are striving to serve. Thus no proj- 
ect is a foreign affair set apart from the daily life of the people. 
The underlying principle, obviously, is that no work is sound un- 
less it ultimately draws its financial support, its vitality, and its 
leadership from the people it is designed to serve. 

In connection with the remarkable “rural missions” carried on 
by the Mexican government and which have attracted interna- 
tional attention, every community, before the work is begun, must 
assume the fundamental responsibility for the school, the teacher, 
the property, the community organizations, and all other things 
that go along with the school. The fact that these schools are car- 
ried on among the poorest people is a clear proof that eventual 
independence from outside aid does not depend on large amounts 
of money when the work is kept related to the standards of the 
community itself. 

- Such integration of new ideas with the natural growth of the 
areas where one is working is not a rapid or simple process. Much 
depends upon the approach, calling for a high degree of percep- 
tion and of understanding on the part of those in charge of the 
project. The foreign services of the great powers provide special 
schooling to develop in their agents a corresponding understand- 
ing for their tasks involving problems no more technical. Should 
missions do less? 

That emphasis on this principle of integration is still needed 
may be judged from the fact that a missionary from a large area 
where the Christians are numbered by the hundred thousand 
could say that “the vast organization is still essentially a mission— 
mission centered, mission-supported and mission-controlled; and, 
what is more disturbing, developing within itself thoroughgoing 
mission attitudes and mentality.” * Wherever that kind of mental- 
ity is allowed to develop, local initiative and effort are almost sure 
to be either anaemic or crippled in advance. 

One perplexing ethical aspect of this problem of integration has 
to do with the large accumulation of property in various lands 


* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, December 
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by missions. For example, in China alone the value of the prop- 
erty of American mission and philanthropic societies amounts to 
$41,904,889 (gold).’ Legally this property unquestionably be- 
longs to the various American societies since the titles are held by 
them. But there are divergent views on the ethical side. According 
to one view the funds were given to the societies in trust for the 
world, and hence individual Christian communities are expected 
to purchase the properties they use as soon as they are able to do 
so and the funds so released are to be used by the society in an- 
other center of the same country or possibly in a more needy area 
in another land. On the other hand some missions and not a few 
leading nationals take the view that the funds invested in a given 
country were really given by the donors to the Christian move- 
ment of that land, and that therefore even before acquiring the 
legal deeds of ownership the local Christian movement has the 
privilege and right to use the property as long as the purpose for 
which it was purchased is fulfilled. Lack of decisive interpretation 
at this point is causing much confusion and not a little friction in 
many a community. It is quite important that each denomination 
or agency should think through and enunciate its policy in regard 
to property. 


11. The principle of integration leads one at once to another—the 
principle of adaptation and adjustment. We should give, build 
and organize on a scale which local means and comprehension can 
sustain and reproduce; the enterprise should be adjusted to the 
supporting capacity of the people. And here we are not thinking 
merely of financial capacity; for it is unfortunate to reckon the 
capacity of a people to support movements and ideas solely in 
terms of money. It is entirely possible for the enterprise to be 
projected on a scale requiring too much western planning and en- 
ergy to carry it through. The program may easily be too ambi- 
tious, aiming at getting results too quickly, and thus going beyond 
the capacity of the people to plan and execute. An enterprise pro- 
jected too far beyond a people’s supporting capacity adds to the 
bewilderment and strain under which they labor in a rapidly 
changing social order. Going too fast delays the time when an in- 
digenous leadership is sufhciently sure of itself to operate other 


*G. F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China (Macmillan, 1933), p. 303- 
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than through subsidized channels. Only those nationals who have 
made adjustment with the supporting capacity of their own con- 
stituencies are leaders in their own right. 

The International Health Commission has formulated some 
such idea as one of four outstanding elements in its policy. This 
Commission lays constant emphasis on the necessity of keeping the 
cost of the work down toa point so low that the feasibility of main- 
taining the work out of the available public and private resources 
will become ultimately, even if not at first, apparent. They realize 
that a philanthropic agency amply endowed might go into a com- 
munity and by lavish expenditure benefit a certain number of in- 
dividuals; but if such benefit were conferred at a cost beyond the 
reach of similar communities throughout the country, the results 
would be of slight value as compared with those achieved by a 
policy of intelligent economy. It is apparent that the resources of 
the largest private endowments are insignificant in amount as com- 
pared with the aggregate cost of the community’s physical and so- 
cial betterment. The highest service that private endowments can 
render is therefore to furnish by invention, initiative and experi- 
ment, a demonstration the effect of which may be to determine, 
to a very large extent, the direction in which the infinitely greater 
resources of the community shall be applied.* 

This principle of adaptation is being applied in the successful 
“rural mission” work carried on by the Mexican government. 
Fundamentally Mexicans are a hand-minded people, so that they 
take naturally to making their own equipment and erecting their 
simple school-buildings. Emphasis is placed on rejecting imported 
equipment and intricate modern machines from the outside which 
could never be bought by the community concerned nor even re- 
paired by them. The people are trained along the lines of their 
own capabilities and not in the way of foreigners. 

We now see that much of the Christian movement abroad has 
been projected too far beyond the supporting capacity of the peo- 
ple concerned. This is likely to happen when expensive operation 
is interpreted as efficient operation; or when sentimentality leads 
one to argue that “nothing is too good for the dear people” to 
whom we minister. 

The complaint is not infrequently heard that the Christian 

*The Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report, 1915, pp. 14, 15. 
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movement, as projected by Westerners, has burdened nationals 
with systems and institutions not adapted to their economic ability 
or to their social and cultural environment. Experience shows that 
we have to be on our guard lest the promotional power of western 
resources in men and money be put behind buildings and compli- 
cated administrative methods, and an institutionally promoted 
type of Christianity quite out of harmony with indigenous genius 
and capacity. 

Of one whole mission, a recent survey said: “It is conceded that 
if left to themselves, the Indian Christians of these conferences 
could not even meet the upkeep of the properties.”* Here mani- 
festly the cost of church buildings and other expenses did not 
correspond to the economic life of the people. Chinese say, “You 
brought over a machine of American pattern and you didn’t ask 
us whether it fitted into the genius of Chinese life. Now you are 
asking us to put gasoline in a machine that we had nothing to do 
with designing.” There is some fairness in the claim by nationals 
that they should not have to attain self-support under these cir- 
cumstances, but that western givers should stand by the work 
which they have begun, at least carrying the unnecessary mar- 
gin of financial burdens. But if from the start the principle of 
adaptation were applied such a demand upon the West could not 
be made. 

Thus, true statesmanship in work among a people backward in 
any way does not lie primarily in the ability to formulate great 
plans and to launch large movements. Rather does it imply the 
ability to divest oneself of false ambition, and so to simplify one’s 
vision that partially trained minds may be stimulated thereby and 
themselves formulate plans within their grasp for its realization. 
The ability to think indigenously is a prime essential of the worker 
abroad; and once achieved it colors almost every decision. 


12. It is of the very essence of the newer emphasis on projects 
and specific goals that there be periodic testing of existing work. 
In the United States the principle is increasingly recognized that 
a donor is obligated to apply rigid tests as to the use and results 
of his gifts. This naturally implies the existence of standards. 
Heretofore the statistical yardstick has been about the only test 
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used—number of converts, number of churches established, school 
attendance, or the occupation of a field in terms of the ratio of mis- 
sionaries to population. Boards now, however, are laying less em- 
phasis on mere statistics, and are applying tests not so readily 
measured—the wearing away of suspicion, dislike, and opposi- 
tion; the winning of attention and response to Christian effort; 
chaneed lives; new standards of living; the development of the 
missionary spirit; the stimulation of social service and reform 
movements. 

Many boards say that they do not have any definite standards 
of testing; but there is evidence of an increasing dissatisfaction be- 
cause of this. We are learning that it is not enough to have pro- 
grams of advance, if these are not checked up over a period of 
years. Thus far appraisals have been made as best they can by 
missionaries, board deputations, surveys, or by a comparative study 
at the home base of the progress reports of various fields and vari- 
ous boards. 

In all this there is danger of setting up standards and tests that 
are western, and not rightly related to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the areas in which they are applied. It must be acknowl- 
edged there are genuine difficulties in measuring results, especially 
those of intangible growth and power. The development of suit- 
able and adequate standards for testing progress is a professional 
task, and expert help is needed. 


13. The policy of concentration. While no absolute rule can be 
laid down, since differing circumstances require the combination 
of the policies of concentration and diffusion in varying propor- 
tions, yet the trend at present is to emphasize concentration. The 
future is said to lie with the quality of work, rather than the 
quantity. For example, the testimony concerning educational work 
established abroad is almost unanimous that resources should 
be concentrated on a smaller number of institutions, the size 
of student bodies should be limited, and a higher ratio of 
Christians in both the faculties and the student bodies should be 
maintained. 

Admitting that a policy of diffusion is sometimes wise, experi- — 
ence seems to show that error is more frequent and probable in 
this direction. In general, it is good advice that one should be con- 
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tent to do a number of simple and rather vital things effectively, 
rather than to flounder in more complex endeavors requiring 
more money or time or specialized training than one can bring 
to bear. 


14. Cooperation with other forces or agencies should be sought in 
order to avoid overlapping, to secure efficiency and to make pos- 
sible the interchange of superior attitudes, techniques or goals. 
There should be no wasteful competition with other organizations 
dealing with the same or similar problems. 


15. Periodically a restudy should be made of the best ways of 
investing money abroad. In a changing world the overseas pro- 
gram cannot be static. An industrialized community requires dif- 
ferent help from that received when that same community was 
agricultural. A literate church demands Christian literature of a 
type and cost wholly different from the simple materials which 
met the need in the days when but few church members were be- 
ginning to read. As the younger churches develop, different train- 
ing is needed. 

Recent surveys have pointed out specific institutions which have 
rendered most needed service in the past, but which have served 
their day. Old programs are being supported far beyond the 
point where they should have been discontinued, reorganized, or 
financed otherwise than by contributions from abroad; and as a 
result, new needs of pressing importance are being neglected. It 
takes a periodic, objective re-study, free from paternalistic senti- 
mentalism, to reveal such spots in policy or program. Such reviews 
are necessary for a number of reasons—the unwillingness or in- 
ability of those in immediate control to apply tests of the kind 
necessary to determine and measure progress, the pressure of 
matters requiring the immediate attention of leaders, the difficulty 
of maintaining perspective on the part of those directly engaged 
in the work, and because of the fact that many organizations have 
followed the same policies even though they have grown to much 
larger proportions and conditions affecting them have changed. 
Any society which solicits funds should be ready to accept the 
accompanying obligation to apply the best possible thought to 
make certain that the resources thus obtained are applied to pro- 
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duce “the utmost in moving power” to advance the well-being of 
mankind. 

This chapter will serve to show how difficult and complex are 
the questions raised in any concrete expression of international 
financial cooperation, and how great is the need for clearer ethical 
insights to guide practise as giving crosses national boundaries. 


CHAPTER III 


WORLD CHRISTIANS AND ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


AN ISSUE IN POLICY 


HE world-wide Christian outreach, both Protestant and 

Catholic, has by its impressive record established a tradition 
of leadership in the domain of constructive social work. Valuable 
pioneer service in the spread of literacy and of higher education, 
curative and preventive medical work, industrial schools and co- 
operative credit societies has long been recognized as a legitimate 
and commendable form of Christian work abroad. Missions have 
labored also for the rights of women, and for the removal of un- 
touchability. They have fought prostitution, the opium evil, and 
the liquor trafhic. 

Should an attempt to help in economic reconstruction be in- 
cluded in such a program? The decision involves matters of policy 
and strategy with underlying ethical issues. Times change and 
bring their new specific tasks and responsibilities. For one thing, 
in many areas the primitive agricultural economy is giving way to 
a new order which takes shape under the pull and stress of such 
great forces as organized capital, organized labor, factory systems, 
mass production, and the magnetic appeal of growing cities. The 
extent and rapidity of these changes are unprecedented and over- 
leap all oceans in their progress. New social needs are arising out 
of the maladjustments of a mechanical civilization—needs which 
are everywhere obscured because of the impersonal relationships 
of urban life. 

In Africa, for example, progressive industrialism is forcing a 
major issue—is the continent to be treated mainly as a source of 
raw materials for European and American industry, and to be 
exploited by a small number of European managers and experts 
controlling a vast black proletariat of laborers who are cheap 
because their standard of life is low and is kept low by artificial 
limitations and repressions; or are these black millions to be re- 
garded as the chief wealth of Africa and as invaluable human 
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beings to be civilized and developed? The people are being in- 
dustrialized overnight in the great gold, diamond and copper 
fields. 

Out of that discontent comes the call that Christian leaders 
socialize their message. The son of an African clergyman says that 
“God and the missionary are not doing much for us today. They 
have left us alone to fight our own battles.” A Christian inspector 
of schools laments that “it is very crushing to have to consider our 
Christian religion as static when the life of our people is under- 
going such rapid changes. . . . Destruction will always result in 
the absence of competent steering. For this steering we rightly 
look to the church, but we regret that much of the attitude of our 
church is hidebound, shaped by the traditional past.” * 

A representative of one of America’s foremost boards, working 
effectively in the midst of one of Africa’s great industrial centers, 
writes that “the individualistic gospel of the early missionaries is 
proving inadequate for modern conditions in the African subcon- 
tinent. . . . The fact is that the missionaries, as a group, have a 
gospel which is timid and afraid in the din of industrial conflict. 
The sky is afar off and eternal life not nearly so important as it was 
in the country. Here questions of wages and housing, of food and 
clothing, amusement and recreation, are much more vital. And on 
these questions the bulk of the missionaries are silent. Their gospel 
has little to say about a fair wage for those who are grossly under- 
paid, nor about the filthy slums which a recent distinguished visitor 
from Geneva described as worse than the ‘hell hole’ of Bombay. 
Their gospel shies at the dance halls in close proximity to filthy 
brothels. It is content to condemn the illicit liquor trade without 
attempting to understand that it is the result of the impossible 
economic squeeze in which native women brewers find them- 
selves.” ? 

In the face of these conditions Professor Jabavu of the South 
African Native College recommends that those who come with a 
Christian message broaden their policies to permit of the setting 
aside of specially trained workers for the adaptation of Christian 
social service methods to the needs of the native people. He wants 
missionaries who are gripped by a vision of a new Christian society, . 
who deal with life on a seven-day basis, who concern themselves 

* The Christian Century, XLVII (1930), 80-82. * [bid. 
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with housing and food, cooperative buying and marketing, with 
conditions of labor and the size of the workers’ pay envelope, with 
the leisure-time activities of old and young, with playgrounds, boy 
and girl scouts, athletic leagues, community centers, women’s 
clubs, domestic science and child welfare organizations, men’s 
clubs, community bands and choirs. He wants preachers who will 
preach a gospel which has a place in it for all these things. In short, 
native South Africans are crying out for Christian leaders to show 
them through the maze of existence in a new and different world.* 

Another significant new factor that must be considered is a 
growing consciousness of injustice among workers in these recently 
industrialized areas. For example, turning again to a continent 
where we might least expect it, we find in Africa symptoms of 
native unrest and discontent, sporadic outbreaks, various attempts 
at organization, and the influence of communist and other agi- 
tators. In the Orient, as well, there are signs of the beginning of 
that class consciousness on the part of labor which is becoming 
world-wide. Moreover, we have seen in the West enough of 
modern proletarianism to know that it can move toward its goals 
with an energy and devotion that rivals religious passion; that at 
its best it is spurred on by a vision of a just society; but that, since 
it derives its insights mainly from the dismal experiences of com- 
petitive industry, it underestimates the moral forces which are 
actually at work in human life, and it overemphasizes the brutish 
factors. A noted economist makes the assertion that “science and 
the machine are two invincible facts with which all must reckon 
who write, teach, preach, lead, or practise the arts in our time. 
Those who ignore them are condemned in advance to sterility and 
defeat.” If anything like this judgment is true a reconsideration 
of the proportions in the different kinds of social service rendered 
by world Christians is a demand of the times. 

If great new centers of concentrated labor are shaping them- 
selves in the Orient with accompaniments of weakened personal 
discipline, destruction of older social responsibilities, and economic 
relations robbed of their personal character, and if labor problems, 
whether in factory or on farm, are among the most challenging 
issues of the world today, just how far should missionaries go in 
deliberately attempting to bring about a change in the economic 

* The Christian Century, XLVII (1930), 80-82. 
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order? Before seeking an answer we must note how an ever-widen- 
ing industrialism with its characteristic accompaniments is fasten- 
ing its grip on humanity. 


INDUSTRIALISM—AN INCREASINGLY PRESSING WORLD PROBLEM 


While we know that industrialism has spread from the West to 
many centers in the Orient, we may not ‘realize the far-reaching 
uniformity of its manifestations or the extent to which movements 
in the West have been reproduced in the East. Nor may we sufhi- 
ciently realize how in every awakened land of the Orient laborers 
are demanding basic economic justice and decent living conditions 
for all. 

Let us consider India as an example. Hitherto predominantly 
agricultural, India has entered upon the industrial age, and devel- 
opments filled with both promise and peril to the peoples of this 
land are under way at an ever-increasing pace. There can be no 
turning back. 

Here there has been a phenomenal growth of trade unions; two 
all-India labor institutions—the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and the Federation of Trade Unions in India—have come into be- 
ing; a minority of workers has developed an intense consciousness 
of their presumptive rights and of the essential oneness of their 
interests; and a perceptible advance has been made in the direction 
of an a ee outlook by Indian labor. 

The period immediately following the end of the Great War 
was marked in India by industrial strife on a scale previously un- 
known. Strikes had occurred sporadically before this period, but 
the power of the strike as an economic weapon of great potency 
was up till then not generally realized by Indian labor. The work- 
ers, who were for the most part villagers endeavoring to improve 
their position by a temporary allegiance to industry, were submis- 
sive and unorganized; and if conditions became too distasteful, the 
natural remedy was not the collective resort to strike, but the aban- 
donment by the individual of his temporary industrial occupation. 
The war had done much to acquaint Indian laborers with condi- 
tions in other countries respecting labor, rates of wages, standards 
of living, and the benefits of concerted action. The inevitable re- - 
sults were that conditions formerly accepted as inevitable were no 
longer regarded as even tolerable. 
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In the decade which followed the War there was a marked 
development of trade unionism, and a phenomenal outbreak of 
industrial strikes. According to statistics of the Government of 
India, during the years 1921-28 the total number of industrial dis- 
putes in India was 1,604, the number of men involved 2,720,130, 
and the total number of working days lost 72,082,756. We can 
only imagine the amount of human suffering underlying these 
figures. 

While India has by far the most advanced labor legislation of 
any country in Asia, the labor union movement is not yet strongly 
developed. Most of the unions tend to have a checkered history of 
prosperity and depression. The immigrant village workman, with- 
out a working-class consciousness, will quit his work at the slightest 
pretext; and being ignorant, he is ready prey to unscrupulous agi- 
tators. Strikes all too often are unorganized mass movements, with 
no leaders who can speak with authority, and with no resources to 
keep them going. India’s laborers do not yet understand demo- 
cratic principles and discipline, and they manifest little willingness 
to follow chosen leaders. Hence few able men care to attempt to 
lead them. Certain of the labor leaders seem more interested in a 
personal political career than in building a trade-union movement. 

Most of the workers come from India’s villages where they 
were hedged about with the restrictions and sanctions of the joint 
family and of caste. At the factory those old sanctions are weak- 
ened, if not entirely destroyed. In the general absence of employ- 
ment-officers, work is obtained by the pernicious practise of bribing 
the department jobber who, being also a money lender, gains still 
further control over the worker. In many centers the housing of 
workers is pitiful. 

Turning to China, Shanghai, in 1930, had 429 labor unions with 
a membership of 144,087 men, 50,833 women, and 11,954 chil- 
dren, totaling 206,874. In one women’s union the dues were less 
than one-eighth cent gold per mensem. In Tientsin, where work- 
ing hours in cotton mills average twelve hours and labor legisla- 
tion is poorly enforced, there are 29,000 workers in unions, of 
whom 6.6% are women. What is happening in India and China is 
more or less indicative of what industrialism is doing to other parts 
of the Orient and Africa. This is significant for anyone who be- 
lieves that the eternal realities of their faith should be expressed 
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in terms which are relevant to the major ethical and spiritual needs 
of the world in their day. 


PRONOUNCEMENTS BY CHRISTIAN BODIES OF THE WEST 


Further guidance as to what the Christian enterprise abroad 
should do in the realm of industry may be had from the many 
strong and even radical positions taken by Christian bodies in the 
West. It will be remembered that the Stockholm Conference of 
1925 solemnly placed on record that it attached the greatest im- 
portance to the emancipation of the life and spirit of the workers; 
that in the field of industry human personality should not be 
subordinated to machinery or to property; that a system of co- 
operation should replace the present ruthless struggle of all 
against all; that the moral and social problems which result at the 
present time from overpopulation and unemployment are too 
complicated to be solved by individual effort; and that society, 
therefore, should be able in the name of the general good to put 
a check on disordered individualism. 

The Roman Catholic Church develops its labor philosophy on 
the basis of the principles laid down in the Encyclical of 1891. In 
the United States the “Episcopal Document” of 1919 has great 
weight. This attempted to draw up, within the framework of 
existing institutions, a program of social work deliberately limited 
to reforms realizable in a reasonable time and to general principles 
capable of directing further developments. It stressed three main 
defects in the present industrial system—great leakage and waste 
in the production and in the distribution of goods; insufficient 
wages for the majority of wage-earners, and unjustifiably large 
incomes for a small minority of privileged capitalists. Among the 
urgent improvements suggested in this document were the reduc- 
tion to a minimum of the factory work of women, the gradual 
abolition of the employment of workers under sixteen, improved 
hygiene and safety in workshops, suitable accommodation for 
workers, the reduction of the cost of living, and the introduction 
of a legal minimum wage. 

Protestant groups, both in Europe and America have been 
drafting statements of social ideals, appointing industrial com- 
missions, and encouraging research. An outstanding example of 
a “social creed” is that drawn up by the Federal Council of 
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Churches in 1912 and revised further to the “left” in 1932. It 
calls for reduction of hours of work, protection of young persons 
and women workers, recognition of the right to organize, voca- 
tional guidance and training, a living wage, provision for old age, 
social insurance, social control of credit, etc. The Council’s Re- 
search Department follows very closely the events of economic 
and industrial life, and its weekly Information Service gives a sys- 
tematic and impartial survey of the chief facts which deserve the 
attention of religious circles. Its more elaborate and authoritative 
monographs have had wide influence. 

European churches declare that the Christian conscience should 
unhesitatingly demand progress in such matters as the right of all 
workers to secure tenure and guaranteed means of existence, the 
granting of a greater share of responsibility in the management of 
industry, the necessity for workers’ and employers’ organizations 
to negotiate and harmonize their interests, the observance of col- 
lective agreements, etc. Possibly the European churches put more 
emphasis than the American on the spiritual factor in the concep- 
tion of human relationships, a conception which, in their opinion, 
is ordinarily influenced too much by materialism. Besides attempt- 
ing intensive studies of particular problems, advisory bodies seek 
to establish the basis of a Christian system of sociology and so- 
cial economics. The International Institute of Social Christianity 
(Geneva) and the Industrial Christian Fellowship (an Anglican 


institution) are organizations functioning in this realm. 


POSITIONS TAKEN BY MISSIONS 


The Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil declared that the Gospel of Christ contains a message not only 
for the individual soul, but for the world of social organization 
and economic relations in which the individual lives.* This same 
authoritative council added that ‘4f His followers are to be faith- 
ful to their Master, they must try all social and economic systems 
by the standard which He revealed.” More specifically the Coun- 
cil expressed its “desire to bring home emphatically both to the 
mission boards and to the indigenous churches the necessity of a 
comprehensive program for those larger sections of the population 


1 The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council (1928), V, 
141. 
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in any country who labor for mankind in field or factory and who, 
in many parts of the world as at present ordered, are without many 
of the conditions necessary for that abundant life which our God 
and Father desires for all His children.”’* 

The National Christian Council of China put into its constitu- 
tion that one of its objects is “to serve as a means by which the 
Christian forces of China may express themselves unitedly .. . 
upon great moral issues with a view to the application of the law 
of Christ to every relationship of human life.”* The Council has 
had for the last ten years an active Committee on Christianizing 
Economic Relations. This Committee in 1931 declared that “the 
time had come for the Christian Church to accept as part of its 
obligation of service to China a share in the industrial and eco- 
nomic reconstruction of society.” 

The National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
committed to the conviction that the Christian message applies to 
the whole province of human life, resolved as far back as 1924 to 
inaugurate “a study of industrial conditions in India with a view 
to creating a more vigorous public opinion and advancing Chris- 
tian standards in regard to industrial reform.” In particular two 
of the chief advocates of the study desired a report that would 
“influence Christians in India to discuss the industrial situation, to 
suggest legislation, to act upon their convictions, and to enable in- 
quirers to see what is open to them to do.” ® 

In 1927 Miss M. Cecile Matheson, a lady well known in 
England for her experience in industrial investigations, was made 
available for a period of two years to the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India for the purpose of carrying on an industrial survey 
whose object was “to give the needed information and guidance to 
the Council and to missions and churches in studying the subject 
further and in rendering suitable service to the industrial popula- 
tion.” The results of her survey are embodied in the volume, I- 
dian Industry. 

A Conference on Industrial Problems under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council of India, held in 1929, recommended 
that the attention of missionary societies should be drawn to “the 

aT VI occ. 
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need that some at least of them, especially those which have work 
in areas where large industrial populations are gathered, should 
appoint members of their mission staff who shall be specially qual- 
ified to take charge of work of this kind and to give guidance to 
the Indian church.” This Conference, moreover, asked that the 
National Christian Council take steps to “bring to the attention of 
the church and of Christian missions the urgency of the call to the 
Christian forces in India to undertake new types of service in rela- 
tion to the needs of the rapidly growing industrial population in 
this country.””? 

Five of the ten provincial Christian Councils in India, Burma 
and Ceylon now have committees on industrial conditions. The 
oldest of these has conducted several investigations of real 
value. 

One of the outstanding missionaries in Japan writing in their 
Christian quarterly, says: “If there is any challenge that comes 
like a clarion call to us today as missionaries, it is the challenge to 
come to grips with the existing industrial and economic order, and 
revolutionize it, humanize it, Christianize it. A most casual study 
of this order brings out the fact that it is pagan from center to cir- 
cumference. It has utter disregard for the personalities of men, 
women, and children, its neglect of human values, its self-centered 
acquisitive motive and goal, the ruthless warfare which it carries 
on on all economic fronts and its exploitation of the weaker groups 
and classes are relics of the jungle stage in the development of the 
human race. . . . Christ came to Christianize and humanize the 
whole social and world order.”? 

With reference to Africa a survey made under the auspices of 
the International Missionary Council concluded that “the pro- 
found social changes which the copper belt is causing in the struc- 
ture of Bantu society constitute an obligation and a necessity on 
the part of missions to consider the problem of social welfare as 
an important field for study and for cultivation. While recogniz- 
ing that the social welfare needs of the natives employed by the 
mines are primarily the responsibility of the mines themselves, 
missions should be thoroughly acquainted with and sensitive to 
these needs, alert to ways of meeting them, and ready to cooperate 


*M. Cecile Matheson, Indian Industry (London, 1930), pp. 183, 184. 
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with the mines in measures for coping with them. . . . Missions 
are urged to study the implications of the economic influences and 
changes at work in the Territory; to help the people to meet these 
changes wisely; and to try to control the direction and speed of 
these changes.”’* 

If the aims of present-day missions are compared with the aims 
as expressed when most of our missionary societies were founded 
it will be seen that the trend of thinking is toward making Christ 
dominant through all of human life. This implies missionary work 
of a far wider range than that first contemplated. To the world- 
wide expansion of missions called for in the earlier statements 
there is added now the intensive application of Christian principles 
to the life of the modern world. One test of success is the extent 
to which Christianity actually is brought to bear upon the social 
and economic issues of the day. 

From the brief account of attitudes and actions by mission 
bodies in this and the following sections it is plain that a start has 
been made in developing an intelligent understanding of the eco- 
nomic factors involved in the outreach to other peoples. And it is 
well that this has been done. The respect of the East for western 
principles and civilization was rudely shaken by the War, and the 
effectiveness of Christianity was involved in this judgment. Re- 
spect for Christianity will be regained in part by convincing evi- | 
dence that it is not kept in a Sunday compartment, but has a | 
message with respect to the characteristic problems of this age. 

However, many missionaries find it difficult to understand why 
such problems should be the concern of foreign missions. These 
missionaries already have their own particular tasks with an ab- 
sorbing routine. Having had no technical training for this type of 
work they are not to be blamed for lack of social imagination and 
of ability to analyze the conditions or to formulate an adequate 
program. Such work can be profitably undertaken only by those 
who in addition to their religious devotion and ethical idealism 
are thoroughly experienced in scientific knowledge and technique. 
Successful experiments looking toward the transformation of an 
ancient society constitute a task of the first magnitude which re- 
quires its special kind of preparation. 


*J. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African (Macmillan, 1933), p. 3765 
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Findings that were unanimously approved at Jerusalem in 1928 
and similar declarations by National Christian Councils abroad, 
would scarcely be questioned by any intelligent Christian—im the 
abstract. It is when one is faced with a concrete situation or with a 
question as to the degree of emphasis to be given efforts for social 
and economic change, that differences appear. Procedures in the 
older forms of service are often so traditionalized that the implica- 
tions of comprehensive declarations by councils do not carry over 
into actual practice. Moreover, missionaries thus far have given 
comparatively little attention to the concrete solution of the more 
complicated problems of industrial and urban life. To what extent 
the declarations by churches and missions in this and the previous 
sections are based on the social conviction of their constituencies, 
or are merely concessions to pressure of a minority group must be 
determined not by these “actions” in the sense of words, but by 
the more costly evidence of deeds. Some indication of the latter is 
given in the next section. 

In concluding this section it may be said that five trends are in 
evidence: a growing realization that the problem of the relation 
of missions to industry has not been artificially created in conven- 
tions but arises out of actual conditions abroad; a growing aware- 
ness of the indifference of the church to industrial conditions; con- 
fusion as to what missions have to do with these problems and how 
they are to deal with them; a developing concern with reference 
to the problem; and a beginning of scientific approaches to it. 


HOW FAR SHALL MISSIONS GO? 


It will be helpful to erect a scale of increasingly aggressive 
participation in the work of economic reconstruction. The gamut 
is wide between concentrating on remaking individual men and 
women and thus developing the new units for the new society on 
the one hand, and committing the church as an institution to direct 
political activity, on the other. It may surprise some to see to what 
extent various units of the missionary enterprise have already 
taken an active part in this great task. As one passes on the scale 
from one kind of activity in this realm to the next more aggressive 
_ expression, the degree of participation up to which missions should 
go, and possibly beyond which they cannot go, should be consid- 
ered. Remembering that there are diversities of legitimate voca- 
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tion and that there is no single program for individual action, how 
many of the following types of service should be included in the 
world mission of the church? 


1. Enunciating certain Christian principles and goals. Perhaps all 
would agree that certain Christian principles and goals bearing 
upon economic relations should be formulated. For our present 
purpose we do not need to discuss what these should be. The for- 
mer would include such principles as sacredness of personality, 
human brotherhood, and service; the latter such goals as security 
in sickness, from unemployment, and for old age; the eradication 
of poverty; healthful working conditions; and a social order in 
which no individual or group would be exploited for the profit or 
pleasure of another. We do not need to pause here, since the divi- 
sive issues lie further on; no one would challenge the church’s 
duty to assert itself in regard to the moral and spiritual side of 
industrialism. 

There is a halting of the Christian witness, however, even at 
this first point on the scale. One of the strongest missionary lead- 
ers in Japan states it as his considered judgment that unless the 
Christian church has a conscience keenly sensitive to the injustices 
of the existing order and can furnish clear-cut principles for the 
evolving of a better and more just way of life, not only for indi- 
viduals but for society and the nation; and unless she is on tip- 
toe in her eagerness to furnish a lead in this larger sphere to be- 
wildered men and women, she stands in danger of losing her lead- 
ership and of being elbowed off the stage. In recent years over 
30,000 of Japan’s youth have been arrested for coming under the 
spell of communistic influences. Over 3,500 of these were indicted 
and brought to trial, and the majority of these were students. This 
leader thinks that the church’s mood has not been militant enough, 
nor her outlook realistic enough, nor her program practical 
enough to challenge these ardent spirits.* 


2. Constant scrutiny of policies as they bear upon industry. The 
far-flung Christian enterprise with its large investments in prop- 
erty, endowments and annual appropriations can offer to the world 
an example of business procedure as nearly as possible in accord - 
with the spirit and principles of Jesus Christ. It isan employer, an 

* Cf. William Axling, The Japanese Christian Year Book, 1934, pp. 76-80. 
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investor and an administrator of funds involving millions of dol- 
lars. It has, therefore, some opportunity of embodying what it 
conceives to be Christian principles with reference to scales of 
wages and salary, hours of labor, organization, paternalism, etc. 
An attempt can be made to keep its record absolutely clean as a 
demonstration in miniature of the spirit of the Kingdom. Merely 
to keep pace with the best business practice of the world is not 
enough. 


3. The culture of social motives. A more aggressive step would be 
deliberately to seek to create in the people to whom one goes the 
will to find a way out. Some claim that a missionary is not called 
upon to go further than step one; that merely to instill the ideals 
of Jesus is enough; and that the more people acquire these ideals, 
the more they will be impelled to alter the society of which they 
are a part. Or it is said that the mere portrayal of a definite goal 
is sufficient. For example, help people to become aware of the fact 
that it is now theoretically possible so to organize our international 
and national economic order that no one need go hungry or suffer 
from the want of the good things of economic life. This, they say, 
should be enough to stir the will to find a way out. 

But the matter of social reconstruction is too serious to be left 
to chance; hence the deliberate intention of creating a will toward 
solution is an advance in aggressiveness in our scale. Even where 
the church, as such, does not take sides in the social conflict, it 
should raise up within its own life individuals and groups which 
will ally themselves with non-church movements which are seek- 
ing to build a new society. These groups within the church would 
be unofficial, but they should receive the blessing of the church as 
the fruit of its own teaching. When we think in terms of total 
strategy, we realize that unless in some such way the great mass 
of the people are led to believe in the justice and economic neces- 
sity of radical economic change, there can scarcely be a peaceful 
revolution. And in stimulating this will-for-the-better, the Chris- 
tian will set no limit on the power of moral forces in history. There 
is danger of moral ineptitude, however, if motivation is not linked 
up with program and technique. 


4. Providing for searching study and analysis from the Christian 
point of view. A still more aggressive step would be the gather- 
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ing of pertinent facts concerning ownership of industries, profits, 
wages, child labor, sanitation, accidents, housing, etc. Many of the 
problems involved are highly technical and controversial so that 
the Christian church might involve itself in untold difficulties if it 
tried to enter these fields without basing plans on accurate informa- 
tion gained through trained investigators. Moreover an analysis of 
the economic and political roots of social conditions ought to show 
that no alleviation of immediate necessities can be a substitute for 
the elimination of the basic causes of distress. Many pertinent data 
in this field have already been gathered under missionary stimuli. 

One whole volume in the report of the Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council was devoted to industry, 
and a very able and forward looking volume it was. Following 
this meeting, the International Missionary Council established in 
Geneva a “Department of Social and Industrial Research.” Be- 
sides issuing an occasional bulletin drawing attention to facts and 
situations, the Department has conducted an elaborate survey of 
the new social situation caused by the concentration of African 
labor in the great “copper belt” of Africa. 

Other significant studies have been made. Missionaries have 
helped with the representations and protests which ended the Bel- 
gian Congo injustices. A series of stimulating and constructive re- 
ports on the relation of missions to rural reconstruction in India, 
Africa and the Far East has been made by Dr. Kenyon Butterfield 
under the auspices of the International Missionary Council. Spe- 
cial attention was given to rural and industrial conditions in the 
Fact Finding volumes of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 
Industrial conferences were called by the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India in 1929, 1930, and 1931, at which industrial questions 
were discussed and the responsibility of the Christian community 
in relation to such questions considered. A similar committee has 
functioned in China for the last ten years. Manifestly missions are 
not hesitating at this third step of gathering pertinent facts, 


5. Influencing public opinion is a step naturally following the 
gathering of data. This would include attempts at such tasks as 
the education of the Christian church, making the Christian com- 
munity aware of the problems that exist, urging ministers and 
laymen to become more familiar with the various movements 
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which have social justice as their object, developing a Christian 
conscience, and moulding the thought of the much larger non- 
Christian public. Missionaries are often in a position to study the 
effects of industry upon the people of their congregations or dis- 
tricts, especially if the missionaries have developed sensitiveness 
to the social needs of people. They could make their observations 
known to the local community, to their boards and home churches, 
and to Geneva, with suggestions for counteracting the bad effects 
of industrial processes. 

It can easily'be seen that influencing public opinion would be a 
more aggressive act than the preceding steps if it helped the pub- 
lic to understand the present industrial and agrarian problems, 
the class basis of present society, and the faulty distribution of 
privilege and purchasing power. This step, as such, would not go 
so far as to care for the unemployed, but it would use unemploy- 
ment as an occasion to instruct people as to its basic causes. Any 
education attempting to help readjust the social order would 
analyze capitalism pro and con, in the West and in the Orient; it 
would give the history of the labor movement, and would outline 
the struggle for justice and human welfare. There would be de- 
structive as well as constructive criticism, denouncing wrong and 
crookedness wherever corruption is found. Various substitutes for 
the present system would be discussed, such as the cooperative 
movement, socialism and communism. Such education for social 
relations in the light of Christian ideals is peculiarly the task of 
the church. 

Before Christians can engage in such adult education the prob- 
lems involved must be thought through. A prerequisite should 
be an earnest and sincere attempt to understand the viewpoint of 
those groups outside the Christian movement which now work for 
better conditions and to promote conferences for that purpose. One 
of the most widely recognized of missionary leaders thinks this 
is a place where the missionary movement needs greatest help, 
namely in determining processes to be used for social reconstruc- 
tion.’ At this point the Christian contribution is conceived, not as 
made up of spasmodic and haphazard spurts of reforming enthusi- 
asm, but as a long-term and intensive effort to establish a basis in 
any given land for a Christian system of social economics. 

* Stanley Jones, The Christian Century, LI (1934), 359: 
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Here another difficulty arises. There may be competency to put 
before the young people or church constituency the facts in indus- 
trial controversies, to analyze these facts, and to suggest action in 
the light of Christian principles. There are many local situations, 
however, where such competency is not drawn upon, and where 
opposition would arise at once if this were proposed. Many a reli- 
gious leader has had to give up such projects and to turn attention 
to less controversial fields. 


6. Participation in non-controversial constructive action. Thus far 
the stages on the scale of increasing aggressiveness have been 
largely educational. A change takes place when one begins to 
translate principles and educational processes into effective action. 
There are those who have reached a point where they feel that 
the mere proclamation of their faith is not sufficient, and that they 
must manifest a more aggressive spirit and take a more active part 
in the campaign for social justice. No amount of enthusiasm for 
ideals can absolve the Christian conscience from responsibility for 
deeds. 

Among the less questionable activities of this sort is participa- 
tion in non-controversial constructive welfare work. There are in 
industrial areas unsocial situations which easily awaken interest— 
ill-health and malnutrition, maternal and infant mortality, bad 
housing and illiteracy. Industrial welfare concerns itself much 
later with such matters as the conditions of labor. 

The Christian Conference on Industrial Problems in 1929 
urged the Indian National Christian Council through its sub-com- 
mittee to press upon the church the need of helping the industrial 
population of India by voluntary service along educational, recre- 
ational and health lines, through the establishment of adult and 
other schools, by means of lantern and general lectures, by estab- 
lishing libraries, reading rooms, and hostels for young people 
among such workers; also by giving them training in committee 
work, by the inauguration of infant welfare and health education, 
by the establishment of créches, by the organization of troops of 
Scouts and of Girl Guides, and by engaging in any other form 


of Christian service on behalf of the industrial community. Cen- 


ters for such practical social work are needed, not simply for the 
meeting of immediate needs, but also as models for non-Christian 
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agencies. Much of this work is in the nature of social pioneering. 
Hence missions should guard against giving the impression that 
such work is primarily their task; activities directly related to the 
efficiency, morale and health of the worker are assuredly the re- 
sponsibility of the companies concerned. 

A special ethical issue arises when employers agree to pay for 
welfare work for their laborers and ask a Christian agency to take 
charge of this work for them. For example, in India the Y.M.C.A. 
has been engaged by specific industries at Nagpur, Cawnpore, and 
Jogindarnagar to carry on welfare work for their employees, in 
one place for as many as 8,800 workers. An outstanding project of 
the American Board is its welfare work for miners at Johannes- 
burg, in South Africa, largely financed by the mine owners. The 
Dutch Colonial Government pays a great part of the salaries of 
European missionaries in the Dutch East Indies—a custom that 
dates back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when mis- 
sion work was carried on by the East India Company. 

So far as the writer knows the work just mentioned is being 
carried on without reproach. But all concerned should be aware 
that there are distinct dangers when an individual missionary or 
a mission receives large subsidies or even the entire cost of their 
work from governments or from employers. One has to recog- 
nize that the Christian message may become a soporific inducing 
defeatist acquiescence in external domination and exploitation. 
Labor objects bitterly to welfare work that takes the place of jus- 
tice. Such work by employers is not necessarily bad, but as the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India warns, there is danger that 
money that should go into wages may go into welfare work, “de- 
priving the workers of the independence and the educative experi- 
ence which comes from having a margin after necessities have 
been met.”* 

Similarly the British Trades Union Congress Delegation to In- 
dia (1927-28) declared that “some of the things we saw being 
done impressed us favorably in the first instance. . . . But as we 
probed deeper into matters we became convinced that under cover 
of paternalism and benevolence many unjust conditions of work 
obtained, such as low wages, fines, etc., and that there was not 
really much, if anything, to be said in favour of employers prac- 

* The National Christian Council Review, 1X (1931), 482. 
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tising welfare work as against others who do not. . . . Our gen- 
eral conclusion on welfare work as at present carried on in India, 
is that it isa delusion and a snare.” * 

The same kind of a warning comes from Japan in the words of 
Miss Isabelle MacCausland of Kobe College: “If your invitation 
to teach Christianity to underfed, overworked, improperly housed 
girls is only to make them more patiently cheerful under adversity 
or injustice, then I say you, too, are guilty of what the Marxists 
call ‘Capitalistic Oppression’.” 

In American experience with industry one frequently finds simi- 
lar judgments about welfare work financed by employers. For ex- 
ample, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters “condemned 
the whole company program. The welfare work, pensions, and en- 
tertainments were characterized as ‘soothing salve.’ The bands and 
singing groups were an attempt to divert their attention from real 
grievances. . . . The Benefit Association was described purely as 
a society controlled by the company so as to prevent any discus- 
sion of employment conditions and to forestall any development 
toward independence.” ? 

These judgments indicate that any Christian social worker must 
be distinctly on his guard in placing himself at the disposal of 
company-paid welfare work. There is cumulative evidence * that 
where church buildings are on company property, where heat, 
light and rent are given free, or where part salary is paid, reli- 
gious workers tend to be consciously or unconsciously restrained. 
In a time of crisis they are likely to find themselves so enmeshed 
that they cannot uphold social ideals, and may become non-com- 
mittal or even hostile toward efforts for betterment. Certainly the 
church and its representatives at home or abroad should refuse all 
special favors that would put them under obligation to be silent 
on questions of social righteousness. 

There is the additional and subtle danger that missionaries and 
other Christian workers may have their attitudes gradually and 
unconsciously influenced by the employer psychology. As a Chi- 


* Quoted by Clifford Manshardt, Christianity in Changing India (Calcutta, 
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* Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The Black Worker (Columbia — 
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nese proverb puts it, “You will favor the one whose rice you eat.” 
One may come gradually to defend practises which at first were 
considered unchristian. A slow disintegration has taken place 
in many a social worker thus situated, so that he became only the 
shell of what he once was. There is always the danger of playing 
safe. It was because of the inherent dangers of misunderstanding 
and in order to preserve entire freedom and independence of ac- 
tion, that the China National Christian Council refused to receive 
government aid for the purpose of rehabilitation work in a Red- 
ravaged province. 

However, if Christian workers understand the risks and the 
dangers, and if they can remain independent in their witness, 
there is an immense amount of human need that can be relieved 
by serving laborers through company welfare work. At the con- 
clusion of her two years’ study of industry in India Miss Cecile 
Matheson wrote that “if business managers prefer to begin by 
trusting missions and societies and are prepared to contribute 
sufficiently to the funds, it will be a thousand pities if the missions 
and societies do not rise to the occasion.” * 

Since welfare work is so often a good investment from the com- 
pany standpoint missionaries who conduct such work can at least 
help employers to be less complacent in their philanthropy. They 
can be made to see how much of selfishness is compounded with 
the unselfishness of such welfare work. Any lessening of the moral 
conceit of the privileged classes ought to help to mitigate the 
animosities of the social struggle. 


7. The presentation of specific programs. There isa distinct differ- 
ence of opinion at this point. One who has rendered for almost a 
score of years a notable ministry among hostile or indifferent social 
radicals in New York City is convinced that the church “does not 
have the responsibility as some would suggest of laying down 
concrete economic programs.” * The church, according to this 
view, is not called upon to provide a blue print of what the new 
society is to be; but it is its task to create the atmosphere in which 
alone that new society can be achieved. What really matters, some 


*M. Cecile Matheson, Indian Industry, p. 172. 
*Edmund B. Chaffee, The Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis 
(Macmillan, 1933), p. 184. 
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say, is not so much the details of a scheme as the development 
of a proper spirit. 

More serious is the conviction held by many that there 1s as 
yet no such thing as a specifically Christian social program. We 
do have principles by which we can test existing programs. Cap- 
italism, socialism and communism all have certain Christian 
values, but none wholly meets Christian tests. Accordingly, it is 
held that the function of the Christian leader in this realm is to 
guide people in discerning the Christian and non-Christian ele- 
ments in competing systems, rather than to be partisans for any 
particular system not wholly Christian. Furthermore, partisan- 
ship at this uncertain stage might only divide a church or mission. 
Hence some adjustment must be made between the obligation to 
be true to Christianity as one sees it, and the obligation to seek a 
common ground of meeting with other followers of Christ. 

Against this position one may cite the precedents of numerous 
detailed programs drawn up by Protestant and Roman Catholic 
bodies both in America and in Europe, as briefly indicated in a 
previous section. If this is done by churches in the West where 
other social agencies are available, how much more is help needed 
on the frontiers of social change where the church temporarily 
has to assume a larger responsibility. Listen to this earnest appeal 
from Japan: “If the Christians of England and America have a 
program of the social gospel as it is called, it is high time for them 
to send their missionaries to Japan in order to present this gospel 
of life. Some missionaries are doing social work, but it is more of 
an ameliorative than of a constructive work. They are mending 
things here and there. They have no plan of rebuilding anew the 
whole fabric of society.” * 

A recent survey states that there is abundant testimony showing 
that one of the things that most repels students and other educated 
Chinese from Christianity and the church is the lack of a social 
program. “Nothing is more likely to drive intelligent Chinese 
into non-theistic humanism than indifference on the part of the 
church to social reconstruction.” ? A group of missionaries meeting 
in a seminar on “Christianity and Communism” in Kuling, China, 

* Danjo Ebina, The Japan Christian Quarterly, V1 (1931), 279. 
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in 1933, found at every turn need for a “Christian program.” 
They drew up a ten-point program including reform of land 
tenure, the promotion of cooperatives, and the reform of local 
government—three immediate ends “upon which the Christian 
movement in China should concentrate.” 


8. Direct service to opposing groups—to the over- and under- 
privileged. There are Christians who find themselves irresistibly 
impelled to direct participation in one side or the other, or to 
a sacrificial mediation between extremes. This leads to forms of 
effort much further to the left than any thus far suggested, such 
as helping unorganized laborers to organize; assisting them in 
deciding on the type of organization best suited to their situation; 
helping unions already organized to obtain collective agreements 
with owners of industry; supporting a just strike, speaking at 
strike meetings, encouraging and housing strikers, going on picket 
lines, and organizing protest meetings if police interfere; urging 
the rights of free speech and free assembly even for those people 


| with whose opinion one may not agree; or allying oneself with 


those forces which are openly and positively making for justice 
in industry. In the rural realm participation in the landlord- 
tenant problem would be an example of direct service. But such 
things should not be thought of as mere activity. Some of the best 
education calls for purposeful functional activity. Hence such 
definite participation in the realization of social ends has a very 
real educative aspect. 

There are a few instances of such direct service by Christian 
forces abroad. The pastor of a Tokyo church invited girls who 
were striking in a near-by factory town for what he considered to 
be a just improvement in their conditions to use his church as a 
dormitory, and a group of Christian women fed the workers until 
the strike was over.* A missionary in Japan attempted to establish 
a simple night school for workers, but three of the twenty-one 
attending were summarily discharged, five were warned not to 
attend, and the school finally had to be given up. 

There is one instance in India where a Y.M.C.A. Secretary and 
his wife helped to organize a labor union in Nagpur, and for some 


* The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Supplementary Series (Harpers, 
1933), VI, 282. 
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years this missionary was secretary of the union—the only instance 
of this kind in India known to the writer. The first labor union 
in Japan was organized in a Christian church,’ and for many 
years the labor movement has owed its militant character to the 
stimulation of Dr. Kagawa and other Christians. Mr. C. F. An- 
drews, formerly of the Cambridge Mission, stands out in India 
as one who has for many years placed himself at the disposal of 
strikers, has lived with them, and has presented their case to the 
employing groups. 

That balance and good judgment are needed when an indi- 
vidual attempts to render direct service in labor troubles, and that 
certain precautions should be observed when that individual is a 
member of a mission were made evident in an eastern industrial 
city where a serious strike among mill employees has been called 
because of a heavy cut in wages. It so happened that a missionary 
was one of a committee authorized by a public meeting called by 
the municipal president to discuss matters with the strike leaders 
and the mill managers. After marshalling a mass of figures re- 
lating to mill profits and workers’ earnings he came to the con- 
clusion that the mill owners were using the situation created by 
the depression to increase unduly their profits through measures 
which were unjust to the laborers. He therefore published these 
results and urged that certain concessions sought by the strikers 
be granted. 

But the matter did not stop there, for the mission with which 
this individual was connected was engaged in another highly con- 
structive and significant piece of social work with which the mill 
managers had some connection. The managers, incensed at this 
implicit support of a strike that had admittedly developed into 
rowdyism on the part of ignorant workers under irresponsible 
leaders, immediately used their influence in an attempt to displace 
the mission from this important sphere of social service. Further- 
more, before publication there had been no consultation with the 
colleague most concerned with the social work. 

Thus the publication of these findings precipitated an awkward 
situation. Here were two leaders, colleagues, each enthusiastic 
for their mission to have a place in rebuilding the economic and 
social life of that area. Both saw that the wage-cut in the mills 

* The Japan Christian Quarterly, V (1930), 347. 
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was a ruthless step on the part of the mill managers—legal under 
the rules of our present economic system, but morally unjustified 
from the standpoint of the workers’ welfare. Both realized that 
this particular strike was practically hopeless from the beginning 
because of inadequate union organization, insufficient funds and 
an oversupply of labor in that city. In this particular instance it 
was not a question as to whether the mission should take a vital 
part in developing a better social and economic structure, but as 
to the way toward that end. 

Hence these two leaders were working from conflicting angles. 
The one by outside pressure and publicity had exposed an unjust 
situation, but had in so doing encouraged an ineffective strike, 
alienated the mill managers and thus endangered an established 
and acknowledgedly effective work. The other was approaching 
the labor situation indirectly through cooperation, had an influen- 
tial and helpful relation with the mill managers through his social 
work, but at the price of refraining from taking a stand on certain 
critical local industrial issues and thus limiting his chance to mould 
public opinion. 

No one at a distance and in the abstract would venture to pro- 
nounce which of these procedures was the more wise. Local cir- 
cumstances would determine policy. The incident, however, does 
serve to show how interrelated are the interests of the various 
members of a mission. Each is busy with his specialty—education, 
medicine, agriculture, supervision of churches—and yet all are 
knit together as a team for a common end. Theoretically a crisis 
might arise when an individual worker might suddenly have to 
take a strong and independent position; but ordinarily a stand 
involving others would only be taken after adequate consultation. 

Indian labor does need help from some source. The Royal 
Commission on Labour, after showing that the building up of 
strong labor unions in India requires experienced leaders, states 
that such leaders must almost of necessity come from outside the 
immediate labor group. “We have referred to the great difficulties 
confronting the movement, which make the employment of a 
proportion of outsiders inevitable. In some cases victimisation 
and more frequently the fear of it, gives an additional value to 
the outsider. The claim to be allowed to deal only with ‘one’s 
own men’ is frequently little more than an endeavor to secure 
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that the case of the men shall be presented by persons who are 
not likely to prove assertive. In every country much of the active 
work of trade unions, particularly in their relations with em- 
ployers, is carried on by persons whose livelihood does not depend 
on the employer’s will.” * 

It is rather generally recognized that the presence of trade 
unions in India would assist both employer and employee. The 
government has declared its policy to be one of encouragement, 
and a great majority of employers appearing before the Royal 
Commission on Labour avowed a similar aim. The Whitley Com- 
mission state: “Everything that we have seen in India has forced 
upon us the conviction that the need of organization among Indian 
workmen is great, and that, unless industry and the state develop 
along entirely different lines from those at present followed, 
nothing but a strong trade union movement will give the Indian 
workmen adequate protection. Legislation can act as a palliative 
and prevent the graver abuses, but there are strict limitations to 
the power of government and the public to protect workmen who 
are unable to protect themselves. . . . Nor is labour the only 
party that will benefit from a sound development of the trade 
union movement. Employers and the public generally should 
welcome its growth. It would be foolish to pretend that in present 
conditions particular employers in particular centers cannot gain 
an advantage by thwarting and repressing attempts to organize, 
and all employers are bound to find, on occasion, that the organiza- 
tion of their men limits their power. But whilst the advantages to 
be gained from repression are temporary and precarious, those 
that accrue from healthy organization are lasting.” ?. 

The National Christian Council of India, in 1929, through its 
Conference on Industrial Problems, in the way of specific help, 
proposed that attempts should be made to amend the Factory Act; 
that the Indian Government should be pressed to accept certain 
principles with reference to fines and deductions, to increase the 
inspectorate, to ratify the Minimum Wage Convention; and that 
efforts should be made to secure legislation on maternity benefits 
and sick leave. The Industrial Committee of the Bombay Repre- 
sentative Christian Council, in 1929, took a stand for the right 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, 1931), p. 325. 
* [bid., p. 322. 
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of peaceful picketing at the time of strikes, and declared that 
facilities should be established on a permanent basis for impartial 
investigation and conciliation of labor disputes. Wherever modern 
industry has established itself there is need for disinterested, in- 
telligent labor leadership. Are these opportunities which the 
Christian church at home and abroad should grasp? 

It is not suggested that missionaries should throw in their lot 
solely with the workers. No doubt, in the course of the ages, labor 
has been more sinned against; and even now employers some- 
times use coercion and violence. But on the other hand employers 
have their grievances against labor—the breaking of contracts, 
excessive demands about wages and hours of leisure, unnecessary 
strikes, the use of violence, sabotage, restriction of output, and 
disregard of public welfare. Furthermore in some areas where 
workers are still hopelessly illiterate more can often be accom- 
plished through men and women of the more privileged groups. 
There should, therefore, be no identification with either the 
underprivileged class or the privileged class to the virtual ex- 
clusion of the other. Christianity has a ministry to the capitalist 
and to the employer group as well as to the laborer. This dual 
ministry might well open the way for interpreting one to the 
other and possibly for constructive mediation. 

In the light of this section one can hardly take the absolute 
position that the practical application of Christian principles to 
the social and economic order should always be left to the Chris- 
tians who are native to the country in which they live. The whole 
trend of modern missions is toward partnership, and many mis- 
sionaries feel that they must share with nationals in the risks of 
overt action. 


9. The Radical Reconstruction of Society. Reinhold Niebuhr 
points out that “the most obvious weakness of religion in social 
action is that it seems always to create a spirit of generosity within 
terms of a social system, without developing an idealism vigorous 
or astute enough to condemn the social system in the name of 
the higher justice. Religion, in other words, is more fruitful of 
philanthropy than of social justice.” * The Christian religion, as 

* The Contribution of Religion to Social Work (Columbia University Press, 
1932), P. 19 
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he says the record clearly shows, encourages sensitivity to the 
needs of others and often organizes the tender impulses engen- 
dered by it into institutional forms of helpfulness. Heretofore 
Christianity has been more interested in the development of the 
spirit of love in the hearts of men, as a mark of personal affection, 
than in love as an instrument of social redemption. Frequently 
it is only the man in dire distress and the situation which portrays 
social need in vivid terms, that arouses the religious heart. Any 
social situation which requires careful analysis before moral re- 
sponsibilities are aroused is much less likely to appeal. Left to 
itself, the religious impulse does not concern itself with the rela- 
tive urgency of its philanthropic work and that of efforts to meet 
more complicated social needs. Organized Christianity tends to 
shun political and economic issues which arise when one tries to 
translate a moral ideal into terms relevant to the problems of an 
entire society.’ 

Ordinarily the trade union movement, also, confines itself to 
attempts to increase wages, to reduce Hoare and to improve work- 
ing conditions within the framework of the present capitalistic 
system. There are those who believe that the present challenge 
cannot be adequately met under the existing economic, political 
and cultural conditions; that capitalism is unchristian and un- 
ethical; and that it must be radically transformed or abolished. 
Such advocates would hold that, since the problem of achieving 
social justice, in distinction from the task of making a given social 
order as humane as possible, is a political undertaking, it is the 
duty of Christian people to use the only means that will bring 
in a new world order characterized by social justice. This would 
involve the development of a political organization for the defi- 
nite purpose of transferring the ownership and control of natural 
resources and the principal means of production and distribution 
from the small minority of property owners to the organized 
workers and consumers who presumably would operate them for 
the common good of all. 

It will be remembered that one of the most honored and in- 
fluential of missionaries recently said that one of the greatest needs 
of the missionary movement is to get clear what attitude it should 
take toward social reconstruction—“mind you, not social service 

* [bid., pp. 18-33. 
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within the framework of the present system, but a shifting of 
the whole of society to a new and more just basis.” * 

Another kind of problem is raised by the land system in China. 
China is still at that stage where there are a large number of 
wealthy landlords who do not cultivate their lands, but who 
live on the revenues collected from their tenants. But more than 
eighty percent of China’s population has always consisted of 
farmers, and so now that the bulk of the land is possessed by 
wealthy landowners a great part of the population is reduced 
to poverty, because of the high rents due on the land. According 
to recent statistics approximately one-half of the arable land in 
China is in the hands of the wealthy owners, and the condition 1s 
rapidly becoming worse.” 

Now one aim of communism in China is asserted to be the re- 
distribution of the land in behalf of the peasant farmers. Land- 
lords will doubtless defend their right to the possession of the 
large areas of land which they control. The church in China must 
decide what it is going to say to such landlords—and what it is 
going to do. For a number of years the National Christian Council 
of China has had an able rural secretary who has been touring the 
country, holding institutes, and meeting with individuals in an 
effort to develop a more comprehensive Christian service to rural 
communities. This has resulted in the formation of a number of 
Christian Rural Service Unions. In fact, instead of the former 
occasional contributions of the church to better agricultural meth- 
ods, there is a strong tendency to redirect much of its energy to 
the basic reconstruction of rural life. Instead of the incidental 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, concrete proposals have 
been placed before the Christian movement for the modernization 
and rehabilitation of entire Chinese industries.? 

The church is told that it must “beat the communists to it.” 
| Let us at once repudiate this phrase as a motive. Surely it is not 
' the spirit of rivalry or of subconscious fear that should spur us on. 
But the phrase does suggest a certain urgency in a positive task 
which the Christian church should be attempting whether com- 


*E. Stanley Jones, The Christian Century, LI (1934), 359. 

* Cf. T. Y. Chen, The Land System in China (Shanghai, 1932), p. 381. 

* Minutes of the Eighth Meeting of the National Christian Council of China, 
April, 1931. 
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munism is active or not. It raises the question whether religion 
should operate in the same field of human interests as that in 
which communism is operating, and whether it must so operate 
as to convince tormented humanity that it has more to offer in 
the way of help. 

Missionaries who attempt service at this more radical end of the 
scale will have to reckon with the possibility of becoming “in- 
volved” in political as well as in social struggles. In some areas 
little distinction is made between a political and an economic 
issue. Missionaries might become so deeply involved that they 
would have to resign or turn over their activities in this realm to 
nationals. Participation on the left of the scale might mean the 
entire withdrawal of occidental missionaries, for we must not lose 
sight of the fact that missionaries are not citizens, but are guests 
in the lands in which they serve. There are bounds beyond which 
a foreigner may not go in advocating changes in another culture 
or in an alien social system. Some might be willing to risk 
death in the same way as have the communists whose martyrs 
number into the thousands. It is moving to read the simple un- 
adorned sentences with which a communist manual for “Calls” 
in China lays down the duty of a party member to give up his 
own life when called upon to do so. Outdoing the communists 
may involve just such a risk. 


10. Use of violence. In undertaking direct service to radical or 
submerged groups a Christian worker may have to face a position 
at the extreme left of the scale ’—the ethical question as to 
whether force may be used to attain social ends; and if so, whether 
to the extent of violence. Privileged groups may attempt to retain 
their place by sheer physical violence; and the answer by the 
underprivileged may be more physical violence. Is it right to 
adopt violence in love as a temporary measure in order to over- 
come initial obstacles to the new order? A discussion of this ques- 
tion 1s to be found in the last section of chapter XIII. 
Somewhere on such a scale as this a world Christian must 


*From one standpoint the use of violence belongs on the right and non-— 
coercion on the left of such a scale. Violence has long been the weapon of con- 
servatism. Io turn the other cheek is to be dangerously radical now, even as it 
was in the time of Jesus. 
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take his stand, for the issue is too urgent to be avoided. In this 
particular scale no specific emphasis has been placed on the spirit- 
ual side of the program. Ministry to the personal spiritual needs 
of folk is assumed. Nor can one overstress the need for main-_ 
taining the worker’s spiritual life through the whole of this social 
work. Conditions for spiritual growth must be continuously met, 
if a Christian attitude is to be sustained through all the demands 
made by social change. 


FOUR TRENDS 


Among missionaries who feel impelled by their understanding 
of the Christian message to participate in social reconstruction 
one can detect a slight trend toward types of reactions to economic 
issues found among ministers in the West. 

Some suppress their economic convictions and devote them- 
_ selves to the development of devotional meetings and ritualistic 
_ services, on the theory that religion is concerned only with the 
_ relation of the individual to God and not with social and economic 
_ issues. 

Some, feeling hopelessly caught, despair of making their minis- 
try count in the building of a new social order. Desiring to put into 
practise the social gospel and yet frustrated by one consideration 
or another, they face inner conflicts which sap their usefulness. 
What such a conflict means may be illustrated by a pathetic pas- 
sage from that remarkable biography, Aggrey of Africa, where 
that son of the Gold Coast tells of his frustration when trying to 
preach to a congregation of fellow Christians at Kamundungo: 
“I talked patience, domestic virtue, simple honesty and thrift. 
. . . Then I remembered what I had seen on the road the day 
before. . . . Then my voice began to quiver. Something was 
choking me. O heavens! Shall I preach of bravery, of standing for 
their rights? That were sheer madness, sin, criminal, in me, for 
that at present means death and the swift hastening of the studied 
work of utter extermination of my people. . . . Then I talked of 
Heaven and the streets of gold. . . . With these people, home- 
less, no chance to own one, with ownership in land out of the 
question, baffled and buffeted on every side except the side on 
which the missionaries are, even domestic virtues are practised 
only in fortitude. The only thing to do was to wind up by telling 
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them to set their minds on things above where sorrows and sigh- 
ing never enter.” * 

A few ministers have concluded that the time for mere moral- 
izing and exhortation is over; that in specific instances they must 
symbolize the Kingdom of God in acts; and that when they have 
studied and analyzed sufficiently to bring certainty to themselves 
they should take a public stand. In doing this they manifestly lose 
their economic security. Each must decide for himself when the 
time has come “to lose his life.” 

Others, faced with the conflict, permanently leave the ministry, 
and align themselves with labor and radical organizations to 
work against sweatshops and for better wages for men and 
women. In this case the church loses leaders who could have | 
helped to prevent its divorcement from certain vital issues in | 
life. 

Upon this last small group the importance of sincerity and con- 
sistency weighs heavily. If one of these workers abroad urges 
certain principles and practises in which he has cause to believe, 
nationals point to the exploitation of the Negro, to the unfair 
use of injunctions, and to other wrongs in some so-called Chris- 
tian country. If he advocates a course that would endanger the 
income, position and reputation of Christians in the younger 
churches abroad, he is fully aware that these same risks are taken 
by so small a percentage of pastors in America as to be almost 
undiscernible from the Orient. He finds it awkward to ask orien- 
tal Christians to take this issue more seriously or to confront 
greater dangers than Christians of much longer standing in the 
West are willing to face. He may even be asking his friends 
among the nationals to take risks which he as an alien in their 
land cannot take. Thus he finds himself with deep social con- 
victions, and yet as a foreigner in a position of less risk than that 
of his radical friends either in America or in his adopted country. 
If, however, this missionary were to be sent out by a supporting 
constituency which was validating the principles he teaches by its 
program of action he would have a feeling of greater sincerity and 
consistency. 

Whence will come missionaries who can be helpful advisors 
in this work of social reconstruction? Surely neutrality and in- 

* Edwin W. Smith, Aggrey of Africa (London, 1929), p. 162. 
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difference to the struggle for economic justice in the West are 
not conditions to breed prophets for the East. The church which 
can most consistently commission its missionaries to go halfway 
around the world to make an attack on social injustice is a church 
whose heart has already been set on fire to win its own community 
to new social ideals and practise. Some evidence of successful 
achievement in the West may come to be demanded among the 
credentials of any one sent to assist in the development of social 
justice in the Orient. 


THE NEED OF AN UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


We find at present in the background of Christian thinking a 
deep-seated contrast in the views taken of the relation of the Gos- 
pel to contemporary social and economic reconstruction. 


1. For a great many, the good news of Christianity consists in 
the availability to everybody of certain objective realities and 
facts of history. From this point of view the all-important thing 
is for each human being to be brought into vital relationship with 
that body of historic fact and truth which is called Christianity. 
These historic happenings, and preeminently the fact of Christ, 
become determinative in shaping beliefs about God, about His 
purpose, about human duty and destiny. Through Jesus Christ 
the character and purpose of God have been made known. This 
constitutes good news, news which is basal for man’s remaking. 
The all-important need is that these crucial facts of history and 
these fundamental truths about Reality should be transmitted to 
every human being in the most vital ways discoverable. 

In this emphasis the common sin and shame of our human race 
is that it lives in forgetfulness of God. Men act as if God were 
not there, or what is the same thing, as if they themselves were 
all there is. They behave as if there were no divine purpose at 
work in the world, nothing but their own petty and selfish 
schemes. According to this view the one end of the minister is to 
bend all his labors so that the complacent worldliness of men may 
be more and more disrupted, and God’s voice heard and 
obeyed. 

In its extreme form there is a tendency in this emphasis, though 
by no means necessarily so, to regard Christianity primarily as 
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an other-worldly matter with no relation whatsoever to baffling 
social and economic issues. The Gospel is not a humanitarian or 
sociological program, but a witness to all nations. This witness 
it attended with powerful social and humanitarian results; but 
these proceed from the new spirit and attitude wrought by the 
Spirit of Christ in the lives of those who receive the Gospel. Only | 
as men recognize and obey God, who is revealed in Christ, can | 
they enjoy the blessings of this life and enter into the life ; 
beyond. 


2. On the other hand, there are those who think of Christianity 
as a religion which can change conditions here, as these affect both 
individuals and society. They hold that it is never permissible 
to regard religion as just one compartment of life among others. 
Religion is the confrontation of all life, all culture, all self-ex- 
pression, and all philosophy by the reality of God. Christianity 
should enter into all aspects of human need in every aspect of 
man’s life and relationships, bringing about such confrontation 
on the part of every person and every community. The Chris- 
tian is to be instrumental in permeating social situations with 
Christian ways of living. The apocalyptic type of Christianity 
seems to rob man’s social initiative of present or of ultimate 
significance. 

While recognizing that Christianity is far more than a way of 
life, those to whom this second emphasis is congenial see the 
deeper appeal of Christianity to be in the fruits of Christian 
living and in the moral vitality and effectiveness of Christians. 
This, they say, was the test of its Founder. While admitting that 
Christianity is not primarily an ethic, yet they feel with tremen- 
dous force the moral commitments of religion. Christianity is 
primarily a relationship to God, but a relationship which issues in 
distinctive ways of living and in characteristic valuations of life. 
Christianity, they feel, is gravely imperiled by an aloofness from 
the vivid concerns of the surrounding world, for “the fact is that 
more men in our modern era are irreligious because religion has 
failed to make civilization ethical than because it has failed to 
maintain its intellectual respectability.” For Christianity to with-. 
draw from any claim to effective leadership in the vast and com- 
plicated issues which surround society in our work at home or 
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abroad would be a fundamental error. Nationals might easily 
brush aside such a faith as of no importance. 

Those who take this second view will constantly seek to find 
the mind of Christ for every economic and political problem they 
face. They will encourage the younger churches to develop the 
capacity to criticize social and economic life on the basis of the 
spirit and ethic of Jesus. They will stress the eternal moral prin- 
ciples which lie back of all current questions. They will be con- 
stantly seeking those economic and political arrangements which 
will best develop Christian character. 

Some in this group will go still further. Believing that the es- 
sentially Christian way of social transformation consists in com- 
plete identification of life with those whose welfare they seek to 
serve, they will pass beyond expressions of sympathy and contribu- 
tions of abstract, spoken truth. They will be driven to concrete 
acts of self-identification—to what in our day corresponds to the 
cup of cold water or the washing of feet. This may determine 
where they shall live, by what resources they exist, and what mes- 
sage they proclaim. 

The contrast between these two emphases is never absolute. All 
Christians include in their Gospel reference both to this life and 
to that which is to come. All believe their Gospel has a message 
both to the individual and to society. The genuinely Christian 
among the second group will inevitably share their faith in the 
great facts of what God has done and is still ready to do; while the 
social ministration of many characterized by the first emphasis 
has been abundantly manifested. Nevertheless there are those 
who interpret their message primarily as response to a revelation; 
others, as a life to be lived in a community. In the long run it 
makes a tremendous difference in program and policy toward 
which extreme one’s philosophy inclines. 

But it is not a choice between extremes alone. Nothing less 
than a synthesis of the social and the individual elements ade- 
quately represents the insights of Christianity. The genius of our 
faith, as Rauschenbusch pointed out, lies in no dumb-bell system 
of thought, with the social gospel at one end and individual salva- 
tion at the other and an attenuated connection between them. The 
Christian ideal is a total and inclusive concept in which neither of 
these extremes is meaningful without the other. 
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A distinction must be made between the social message of 
Christianity and the social function of the church as an institution. 
The full Christian message with its social, economic and political 
implications must be given as a prophetic preacher sees it to his 
congregation. But when one asks what the church should do, one 
has to take a realistic view in sociological terms of what this in- 
stitution actually is. To discover the latter, a still further distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the church and a non-ecclesiastical 
society within or without the church. 

The church is an organization ministering to fundamental reli- 
gious needs of acommunity. Its members feel the need of worship 
in company with those of similar aspirations. The basis of selection 
of its membership is not subscription to the social teachings of 
Christianity nor the promotion of specific social programs. The 
church is not primarily organized as an instrument of some partic- 
ular social change such as advancing the labor movement or the 
cause of pacifism. It sets itself to meet a more universal human 
need, and in doing so its membership comes to include a cross- 
section of the community and may include all shades of political 
_and social opinion. 

The church’s first duty, therefore, is to minister to basal reli- 
gious needs which are found in association with all sorts of social 
convictions. Many kinds of people seeking a higher life have a 
welcome into its fellowship. Since the organizing principle does 
not center in social idealism the average level of social action may 
be relatively low as compared with that of certain minority 
eroups. But where there is a real corporate conviction the church 
can speak out with power. The limit to its expression lies not in 
the character of the social issue, but in the degree of conviction 
actually attained by its members and effectively embodied in 
their lives. 

Corporate conviction and the incarnation of that conviction in 
life justify the church in challenging the non-church world with 
its witness. From this standpoint about the most urgent task of 
the church is an inside one—winning the acceptance and encour- 


*For the thought of this section the author is indebted to the illuminating 
volume by F. Ernest Johnson, Te Church and Society (Abingdon Press, 1935), 
Chapter III. 
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aging the embodiment of Christian social principles in the con- 
stituency of the church itself. The church can move forward with 
power when it has a group conscience that will support the pro- 
posed action and not merely a resolution drafted by the few. 

On the other hand, a society, league or federation in distinction 
from the church may be a small compact body with a well-de- 
veloped internal discipline and holding ideals that set it in sharp 
contrast to the community as a whole. Its spiritual homogeneity 
makes possible an intensity of life, a singleness of purpose, and 
a consistency of faith and practise which the church by its in- 
clusiveness on another principle foregoes. Just because the smaller 
society has corporate conviction on a certain social issue:or phi- 
losophy and presumably reinforces this conviction by its practise 
it can crusade with moral integrity and power. There is, thus, a 
difference between the appropriate action of a church and that of 
the smaller selective group. 

Ideally Protestants should do what the Roman Catholic 
Church has done in the way of incorporating the smaller orders 
or societies into her own life. Among Protestants the Methodist 
Federation of Social Service, the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Con- 
gregational Council for Social Action are examples of such rela- 
tionship of church and order. It is part of the function of the 
smaller group with its particular selective principle to carry the 
whole body forward as rapidly as possible by moral influence and 
education. No one would think of committing the entire member- 
ship to this minority position. But the church is greatly indebted 
to the testimony and ethical pressure which such leagues or federa- 
tions keep alive. The church continues to maintain its substantial 
identity with the larger community for the sake of its more gen- 
eral function; the league is free to crusade for its more specialized 
insight. In this relationship the prophets are not silenced, and on 
the other hand the larger body is not led into making hypocritical 
statements far beyond the average convictions of the members. 
The church gains the stimulus of the smaller, more intensive 
group and thus is richer for its presence within its fold. But until 
the militant group has won the larger membership to its position 
the two should not be identified. 

If this distinction be true, individuals or small minorities at 
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home or abroad should not bring undue pressure to bear upon 
their church councils for resolutions or for actions far in advance of 
average conviction. Rather should they form a league or federa- 
tion and so bring whatever moral and educative influence they 
possess to bear upon the larger body. From this standpoint the mis- 
sionary enterprise has a perfect right to speak and act as an evan- 
gelistic agency, for this is an expression of the average conviction 
of the church. But when it comes to specific programs of social and 
economic reconstruction the missionary enterprise in its corporate 
capacity as an agency of the church can scarcely go further than the 
church itself. 

However, loyal individuals and minority groups within that en- 
terprise should be given a chance to live, work and witness. “For if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought. But 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” By such an interaction the social func- 
tion of the younger and older churches can grow and become more 
and more effective. 


CHAPTER IV 
ACCEPTING OR REJECTING INDEMNITIES 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS ISSUE 


AV from the legal or from the ethical point of view 

the subject of indemnities for injuries to person or property 
constitutes a most complicated problem. While the issue may not 
seem to concern most of us directly, yet there are regions today 
where our representatives abroad may at any time have to face 
the question. Moreover, one is impressed through a study of 
indemnities by the interrelation of the Christian movement with 
other enterprises, and with the way in which what may seem like 
a simple matter of restitution may have a bearing upon quite dis- 
similar developments. A consideration of the principles involved 
will expand our ethical imaginations, and make us more ready to 
appreciate the statesmanship which Christian organizations having 
world relations have been called upon to exercise. 

The question pertains to what, if anything, shall be asked or 
received in compensation for losses incurred in work abroad. 
Life may be taken; or injury may come to person or to property 
—locks broken, oes smashed, plastering ripped open in 
search for aes libraries eae after having been built up, 
it may be, by years of pinching and paring, whole buildings 
destroyed; health may be impaired because of wounds, bruises, 
and nerves shattered through suspense and grief so prolonged and 
heartbreaking that some never recover from the effects; and 
heavy expense may be incurred in rescuing workers, in bringing 
some of them home, and in maintaining others at ports where 
high prices prevail. 

In the discussion which follows almost all the references are to 
China and Persia inasmuch as most of the instances of levying 
indemnity for losses in Christian work during the last four decades 
have been in those two lands. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING A DECISION 


The procedure that will be deemed just and wise will depend 
in part on the stage of civilization reached by the people at whose 
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hands the injuries have been inflicted. For example, in years past 
when a person of good will, unarmed and yet with his eyes open, 
landed on a cannibal island, it would have been reasonable to 
endeavor to develop a disposition to offer restitution, but un- 
reasonable to invoke foreign aid to extract reparations. But if a 
country has entered into treaty relations with another nation thus 
undertaking certain obligations in regard to the life and property 
of foreigners, the circumstances have changed. Many hold that 
then such a person should claim the rights which have been thus 
regularly accorded him by treaty or by preponderating public 
sentiment. 

Another consideration that cannot be waved aside is one’s re- 
sponsibility for upholding in a lawless community those principles 
of law and order which are essential to the maintenance of any 
satisfactory human society. Are there not laws of justice and right 
which ought to be regarded by all, and can the party injured 
through theft, fraud, arson or violence morally avoid responsi- 
bility for using the occasion to build up a better sense of social 
obligation by legal action with its presumptive outcome? In the 
long run, are not the observance of principles of justice and the 
fulfillment of international obligations secured through enforce- 
ment? The practical issue to be met relates to the time when, in 
any given land or locality, such conditions have been reached that 
the balance of obligation inclines to the side of cooperation with 
government in support of just principles of national and interna- 
tional law. There are undoubtedly times when the acceptance of 
an indemnity under international action may be made from very 
pure motives and on high grounds in the interest of true and 
lasting service of mankind. 

What, for example, shall a group of western Christians do 
when Persian authorities decide to take the property of a girls’ 
school for a roadway without compensation? Protest was made, 
and the help of the United States government enlisted to prevent 
the spoliation, with the result that the people complained of the 
mean spirit manifested by the group. Would acquiescence on its 
part have been more Christian; or would this have been wrong 
and foolish, inviting greater injustice as against a firm, just and 
temperate maintenance of property rights and duties? 

One worker in China said that when he first went to his area the 
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people, far from being aware that China had ever paid indemnities 
to any foreign power, were actually under the illusion that all 
foreign powers paid tribute to China. “And I was maltreated 
accordingly,” he said.* Would it be good for this community to 
continue to be unaware of realities? How is security for all to be 
assured, if people are not brought to realize that the rights of 
others are inalienable? It is in part from this standpoint that con- 
sular officials and the business community in China have in general 
taken the attitude that indemnities should be claimed in order 
to force the government to protect the lives and property of 
foreigners.” 

Clearly, then, a definite intention to make the highest interests 
one knows determinative in deciding whether to demand or to 
waive indemnities may draw one in both directions. An immediate 
need for goodwill toward Christian work may seem to call for 
leniency, yet the larger good over a longer period may point 
toward firmness. In such a case should the Christian cause suffer 
temporary injury for the sake of the larger good? 

However, to the argument that the Chinese do not appreciate 
magnanimity, that they would interpret it as weakness, and that 
leniency would merely encourage license to destroy, the following 
reply was given thirty years ago: “It is safer and better to assume 
that [the Chinese] is a man who does understand kindness and 
self-sacrifice, and who will be influenced by it. The human heart 
is essentially the same the world over. If the Chinese do not 
understand magnanimity, let us teach it to them, by example as 
well as by precept. That is what we are there for. That is the way 
Christ taught us when we were as dull of comprehension as the 
Chinese. Even if it were true that the Chinese cannot be made to 
understand charity and self-sacrifice, it does not follow that we 
should abandon our Christian principles. We should not become 
bullies because others may know only the argument of brute 
strenpth.” * 

Another difficulty is that the burden of indemnities unques- 
tionably often does not fall upon those primarily guilty of the 


* J. Archibald, “The Case for Indemnities,” in The Chinese Recorder, XLI 


(1910), 721. 
* China Mission Year Book, 1924, p. 13. 
? A. J. Brown, Report of a Visitation of the China Missions (1902), p. 56. 
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offence. In many cases, few if any of those who are compelled to 
pay for the missionary losses were involved in the act of destruc- 
tion. Sometimes nationals who suffered from the same mob as did 
the foreigners, or who did not even know an attack was on have 
been ordered to help pay for the damage. In one case, looting was 
not done by the local residents who had always been friendly to 
the missionaries, but by government troops marching under the 
command of their officers.’ Often local officials exact sums in excess 
of the loss in order that the surplus may go into their own pockets. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that some missions 
hesitate to accept indemnities unless these are freely offered. An 
action taken in 1928, reads: “The board would deprecate and 
refuse any indemnity which would be levied on the innocent or 
on the locality where the loss occurred in any way that might 
injure the Christian cause.” 

Another action taken in 1918 reads: “Without prejudice to the 
general question of the rightfulness or wisdom of seeking govern- 
ment indemnities for injuries wrought upon property or personnel 
in its mission fields, the Prudential Committee declares, that in 
view of the uncertainty of government and judicial conditions in 
China today, the likelihood that in any effort to seek just recom- 
pense for injuries sustained the innocent would suffer rather than 
the guilty, and that such procedures would be apt to increase mis- 
understanding of missionary purpose and spirit, the American 
Board will not in this situation present any claim through the 
American government to the Chinese national or provincial gov- 
ernments for damage done to life or property; * 

“Tf, however, the losses occurred because of negligence of the 
central government and hence if the indemnity should be levied 
on the central government rather than collected from the people 
nearest to where the losses occurred, a different attitude as far as 
this issue was concerned could be taken.” 


SEVEN ETHICAL ISSUES 


1. The issue between punitive and compensatory action. It has 
been said that the German and Roman Catholic policy about 1900 
was “to make the Chinese pay heavily for every attack, and to 


Gt ibid., pp. 44) 45. 
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show them that a destroyed building means a far larger and costlier 
one in its place.” * Asa result it is said that more than one cathedral 
has been built on the proceeds of a punitive indemnity. Again, the 
Boxer Indemnity of 450,000,000 taels was fixed before the actual 
losses had been determined; obviously in this there was a distinct 
element of punishment beyond compensation. 

Of course any indemnity, no matter how limited in its claim, 
may be punitive in its action. For example, a mob once came from 
a Chinese city whose magistrate, when informed, deliberately 
decided in conference not to interfere. To decide that those who 
had thus connived at the burning of hospitals, schools and houses 
should bear some of the cost of rebuilding is not necessarily puni- 
tive in the sense of exaction in excess of actual loss. It is in this 
latter sense that punitive is used in this section. 

It was judged that the majority of the missionaries of all de- 
nominations in China after the Boxer Uprising in 1900 believed 
that Christian justice and security for the future demanded some 
payment of indemnity for the serious losses incurred. Many went 
further demanding that “indemnity should be full, and with 
something over, for moral effect. . . . It will be mistaken kind- 
ness if a false sentimentalism prevents us from adopting a stern 
but eminently just policy at this time.” * The collection of such 
punitive indemnities has often resulted in giving foreign property 
in the given district greater security, although it may also have 
created a hatred of the foreigner which a generation of service 
could scarcely overcome. 

Many a mission in modern times has definitely dissociated 
itself from punitive measures on the ground that far greater evil 
effects may result from punitive action than from the acceptance 
of righteous and proper indemnity such as a fair-minded national 
would regard as just. Then, too, it is held that anything in the 
way of punishment is for governments, not for missions, to inflict. 

After the Boxer Uprising one board unanimously voted that: 
“It would be highly unbecoming in the followers of Christ to 
manifest a mercenary spirit and make exorbitant demands upon 
the Chinese, and that when the government should ask for in- 
formation as to claims for indemnity, such claims should not 


1 A.J. Brown, Report of a Visitation of the China Missions (1902), pp. 50) 53- 
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include suffering, loss of life, or interruption of work, but only 
the actual value of destroyed or injured property, and the extraor- 
dinary expenses incurred in consequence of the troubles.” + 

As late as 1928 this same board voted that “neither missions nor 
board should ever be involved in punitive actions, for which 
governments alone are responsible.” There is a certain incon- 
sistency, however, when missions which deprecate punitive indem- 
nities press for other government action which would not be other 
than punitive. 


2. The issue between claiming and accepting. Should any dis- 
tinction be made between presenting a claim for indemnity and 
receiving an indemnity that has been levied and collected by the 
government? If it is right in principle to accept an indemnity when 
freely offered, is it right to take steps to secure it providing the 
means used are thought to be right and Christian? 

The reason for refusing to claim, but being willing to accept, is 
usually because the former procedure may so easily result in undue 
pressure being brought upon the guilty community or govern- 
ment. The asking of indemnities under the recent treaty arrange- 
ments with China, for example, could not well be separated from 
the special privilege clauses in behalf of missionaries. A demand 
through a strong American government meant that weak China 
would have to pay. 

In rg10 after certain riots in China one board instructed its 
representative in China that “if indemnity be freely offered by 
the officials of China he should receive an equitable amount, but 
that he should make no claim on his own motion.” 


3. The issue between the exercise of pressure from without to 
secure indemnity and the voluntary offering of such on the part 
of the government or persons responsible for the loss. It would 
probably be generally agreed that in the long run it is better not 
to demand reparation for local losses if its collection is to involve 
the use of force. The government concerned may go about the 
exertion of pressure in such a way as to prej judice its people against 
the Christian movement. In such case a missionary society might 
feel it necessary to dissociate itself from the actions taken, or at 


1 Tbid., p. 39. 
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least to refrain from profiting by the result of any such action even 
where serious losses have been endured. 

Speaking for his board one negotiator said: “Many of our 
American Christians who support this work are comparatively 
poor. We have many financial burdens and we are straitened for 
funds. But we would rather bear the entire loss ourselves than to 
have the indemnity wrung from the innocent, or even to have the 
guilty impoverished. Our religion teaches us to suffer for others 
as our Master, Christ, has suffered vicariously for us all, and we 
do not desire the payment of indemnity to be pressed in any way 
which will make the people smart under a sense of injustice.” * 
Similarly in 1928 with reference to losses at Nanking this board 
resolved that it “would desire to accept reparation only with the 
distinct provision that compensation is voluntarily offered by the 
Chinese without pressure upon the Nanking community and with- 
out injury to the Christian cause.” ? 

A society or individual might even go so far as to take the 
position that, although they are in fact aliens, yet they desire to 
place themselves alongside Chinese citizens in this matter of 
indemnities. With reference to losses, as aliens they desire to suffer 
as Chinese citizens suffer. If the Chinese government does not 
make compensation to its own people for their losses, neither do 
they as foreigners desire it. They choose to waive their legal status, 
and to be as though they and their property were Chinese. 

After the disturbances in China in 1927 many of the boards. 
were reluctant to make claims through the American government 
for compensation for property losses. This was not due to any 
intention of condoning wrong-doing, but rather to a desire that 
the Chinese authorities should be free to settle these questions in 
their own way and at their own volition. 

Undoubtedly all would prefer that, if indemnities are to be 
accepted, these should be freely offered by the parties responsible 
for the loss and not given as the result of political or other pressure 
by the state to which the missionary belongs. Probably the largest 
permanent good will result when societies follow a practise of 
returning indemnities in cases where these do not represent a 


* A.J. Brown, Report of a Visitation of the China Missions (1902), pp. 48, 49. 
*'The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in U.S. A, 
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genuinely free action of the authorities, supported in a reasonable 
degree by a favorable public sentiment. 


4. The issue between the board and the individual. Suppose a 
society’s general policy is to waive indemnities for its own prop- 
erty, nevertheless the individual missionary still has the legal 
right as a citizen to put in claims for the loss of personal property 
or (if a dependent) for the life of the one killed. Should a society 
seek to determine the action of individual missionaries, or that of 
their families who may wish to press personal claims for indem- 
nities which are in accordance with provisions therefor approved 
both by the United States and by the nation in question? 

Various courses have been followed at this point. All societies 
would deprecate on the part of their missionaries any appearance 
of self-interest, of personal exaction or resentment. An attitude of 
disinterestedness and kindliness should be unmistakable. Further 
than this some boards bring no more pressure to bear upon their 
representatives than the moral constraint of the society’s own 
course in the matter. On the other hand, one board in 1928 dis- 
couraged personal claims: “While recognizing the right of its 
missionaries as American citizens to present personal claims to 
their government for its advocacy, it will not encourage such 
individual action.” The opposite policy was followed by a mission- 
ary official who encouraged a widow to apply for indemnity in 
order to provide for her support. He questioned whether his 
society would be justified in using funds contributed for evangel- 
istic purposes in order to avoid a claim for indemnity. 

In quite different circumstances where relatives, but not actual 
dependents, were making claims, a society sent word to all con- 
cerned that, while the legal right of the relatives to make such a 
claim could not be denied, “its relation to the mission enterprise 
in China makes it proper for it to express the opinion that for those 
who suffered no financial loss in the massacre to obtain financial 
compensation therefor is to be deplored as inconsistent with the 
spirit which led the beloved martyrs to consecrate their lives to 
missionary work.” 

Rather than to leave a dependent to face the exceedingly difh- 
cult dilemma either of being without support or of accepting an 
indemnity against which the inner sense of Christian propriety 
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rebels, more than one society has taken the position that any claims 
for personal losses on the part of individual missionaries or that 
of their families should be presented to the society itself for pay- 
ment. Such societies take the high ethical position that the Chris- 
tian organization or the church which sends out the missionary 
should fully accept the responsibility involved in the risks which 
may be taken by the missionary. In fact, several societies have in 
recent years made appeals to their churches for funds that would 
enable them to compensate their representatives for property 
losses. In the event of loss of life, the church or society has a duty 
to see that dependents are cared for. 

Opinion is divided as to whether compensation from the church 
or society should be the equivalent of what an indemnity might 
have been, or that of the interest on such a sum through a series of 
years, or whether the same limited provision should be made for 
a martyr’s dependents as for those of a missionary who dies of 
disease in the course of his work. At one extreme it has been held 
“that individual missionaries should be indemnified in full for all 
private property destroyed, and for all expenses incurred through 
the disturbances.” * One society limited compensation to what 
would replace possessions considered essential in the life and work 
of the individual concerned. 

It is not easy, however, to determine what is essential. How 
much can a missionary, who for the work’s sake cannot bring him- 
self to make a claim on the government or on the community for 
personal losses, take from the savings for his children’s education 
without loss of peace of mind? Or consider two people whose 
greatest and most distinctive service was through their open home. 
Rather than file a claim on the people they were attempting to 
serve they moved to one of the smallest and most unattractive 
houses in the city where it was impossible to continue this form of 
service. Often the burden of loss voluntarily assumed by devoted 
missionaries is greater than they should bear. 

A liberal policy in regard to life and property on the part of the 
sending group ought to make it unnecessary and infelicitous for 
an individual to make a claim upon the country or the community 
in which the loss has been suffered. In other words, the missionary 
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should not have to act as an isolated unit, accepting by himself the 
risks to life and property. In so far as he is a representative of a 
sending Christian group and is doing work in their behalf, this 
group should recognize responsibility for losses incurred in that 
work. 

For example, in 1928, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. stated its general policy as fol- 
lows: “It has been and is the policy of the board neither to claim 
nor to accept any indemnity for the life of missionaries. The board 
believes that the widow and children of a missionary who has lost 
his life by violence in missionary service should be provided for 
under the same arrangements of the church as in the case of mis- 
sionaries who died from natural causes, and that in all such cases 
it is the duty of the church at home to seek to make its provision 
adequate to the need. Where a dependent wife or children are 
involved, it is the duty of the board, as the representative of the 
church, to initiate proper action, in cooperation with the Board of 
Ministerial Relief, and to see that any necessary provision is made 
for their support.” 


5. The issue between indemnities for life and those for property. 
Legally no distinction is made between life and property in the 
right to claim indemnities. Through the years, however, a dis- 
tinction has been made when missionaries and their friends have 
discussed not the right, but the wisdom or expediency, of asking 
for or accepting indemnities. 

Some argue that we should put no money value upon the lives 
of our martyred dead, and that the people concerned should not be 
led to think that the lives of missionaries can be estimated in 
dollars and cents. They shrink from haggling about the “cost of 
blood.” Others hold that the missionary goes forth aware that 
there is danger, and that if, knowing this, he suffers death, the bill 
ought not to be sent to Caesar. Still others object to indemnities 
for life for the same ethical considerations that lead them to reject 
indemnities for property. In fact, an experienced board ofhcial 
writes that he knows of no case where a missionary society has 
demanded an indemnity for the death of one of its missionaries.’ 

The actual policy with reference to property losses, however, 
has differed from that for loss of life. With certain notable ex- 

* James L. Barton, The International Review of Missions, XIII (1924), 351. 
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ceptions, in most cases in the past indemnities have been received 
for loss of properties. Here a money equivalent can be stated. 
One society states its position as follows: “With regard to indem- 
nity for property the board believes that such indemnity may be 
valid when mission property is taken over by governments or 
destroyed by reason of the responsible remissness of governments, 
or when the circumstances are such that if it were a case of claim 
against the American government, it would be recognized as 
rent 77 

Some are opposed to taking compensation for property and not 
for life. Otherwise, people may think that missions are corpora- 
tions that think more of property than of life; there are always 
those who would be ready to discredit Christianity by putting this 
interpretation upon such a distinction. But others say that it is 
vain for us to expect God’s blessing if we do not rise above the 
merely commercial idea which views money spent in Christian 
work as an investment to be governed by the same laws as the 
investments of commerce which are defended with battleships and 
guns. “It is not by means of this kind that the apostles and early 
martyrs turned the world upside down.” ? | 

Apart from sentiment it is difficult in principle to see any differ- 
ence between the validity of indemnities for life and those for 
property. Moreover, available evidence does not clearly show that 
there is a difference in the effect upon a community between the 
exaction of a compensation for life and that for property. Many 
who urge the distinction would acknowledge therein a certain in- 
consistency in logic. 


6. The distinction between the position of a missionary and that 
of a business man. There have been those who have begrudged 
rights of protection to those developing a Christian world move- 
ment. To such it seems anomalous that a man who goes abroad for 
an unselfish purpose should be recognized as having any civil or 
political rights. There have been times, also, when governments 
have been glad to recognize and enforce traders’ rights, but have 
considered it a thankless burden to be called upon to protect 
missionaries. 


*The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in U. S. A,, 
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If any distinction at all were to be drawn between citizens in 
this matter of indemnity it might well be maintained that on the 
highest view of national duty governments should exist for the 
extension of truth and justice quite as much as for the extension of 
trade, and that representatives who go abroad for constructive, 
social, economic and religious work have more right to be de- 
fended than a citizen who, for example, is carrying on some 
debasing traffic, or leading an unworthy life. 

However, government does not make a distinction in either 
direction; it does not treat the missionary as being worthy of more 
or of less protection than a trader. A citizen is a citizen, and to be 
accorded his treaty rights as such. It is assumed that Christian 
missions rest upon a just basis, and are therefore entitled to the 
same protection accorded other interests. What a citizen will do 
with his rights depends upon the kind of citizen involved. One 
would expect a missionary to be more influenced than the average 
trader by the effect which exaction of indemnities may have on the 
welfare of the people and by ethical considerations in general. But 
are the principles upon which a Christian trader should decide his 
course of action any different from those which should actuate a 
Christian doctor or educator? The main ethical consideration will 
appear in the next issue. 


7. The distinction between legality and ethical propriety. In the 
intercourse of the nations of the world generally it is the approved 
custom to seek and to grant indemnities for injuries or losses 
occurring through the failure of due government protection. In 
other words the right, under certain circumstances, to lay claim for 
damages is established in international law and usage. 

Moreover, a:Christian when abroad cannot at will divest him- 
self of this right. From the legal viewpoint, he is a citizen, and he 
has the same rights to indemnity for life and property as any other 
citizen. The missionary and the business man are under the pro- 
tection of the same treaties and the United States Government has 
no right to discriminate between its citizens. 

On the legal side it may be noted that the matter of indemnities 
or reparations is not left to the individual or society. The govern- 
ment may prosecute a claim arising out of an injury to a citizen 
notwithstanding the fact that the citizen declines to make a com- 
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plaint or renounces his right to an indemnity. It has been repeat- 
edly held that a citizen cannot, by his individual act, control the 
right of his government to exact indemnities. For example, the 
government position was stated very distinctly by President Taft, 
in 1909: “A citizen cannot by contract or otherwise divest himself 
of the right, nor can this government escape the obligation, of his 
protection in his personal and property rights when these are un- 
justly infringed in a foreign country.” + 

One reason for this position is that the voluntary surrender of 
certain legal rights by one or more persons because of religious or 
ethical beliefs might impair the protection of all classes of citizens 
abroad. If the property of missionaries can be looted with im- 
punity, how is the bandit to know that he cannot safely loot that of 
the ordinary tourist or merchant? A foreign government may 
deem it a matter of national necessity to impose a penalty whether 
the injured parties desire it or not. Otherwise, as the London Spec- 
tator put it many years ago, “we should have questions asked in 
Parliament as to why nothing had been done in regard to the 
flaying alive of Mr. Brown, a Scotch tea-broker, answered by the 
remark: ‘It appears that Mr. Brown had been in the habit of 
teaching in the Sunday school of a Presbyterian mission near the 
place where he was killed, and therefore the British government 
could not be expected to interfere’.” * Manifestly the practise of 
forbearance on the part of a Christian should not be followed 
irrespective of its bearing on the interests of others. The issue does 
not concern himself alone. 

Furthermore, there is a principle in international law which 
holds that, when a government is culpably negligent in affording 
protection to aliens and their property, this government 1s respon- 
sible for whatever losses occur. Hence no government would wish 
to vacate the right to hold the negligent government responsible 
for such damages. It is important to recognize that the Depart- 
ment of State claims the right to use its discretion in respect to the 
demands to be made and in respect to the time, extent, and means 
of pressure to be exerted. In other words, the government’s powers 
and authority are plenary.® 


* Robert E. Speer, Report on Japan and China (1926), p. 432. 
* Quoted by R. E. Speer, The Chinese Recorder, XXXIII (1902), 53. 
® Edwin M. Borchard, The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad (New 
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In accordance with this theory, the Department of State dis- 
courages the independent adjustment of alleged losses by a mis- 
sionary directly with the local authority. In 1901, Secretary Hay, 
writing to an American Consul with reference to a local adjust- 
ment by which $3,000 was accepted as settling all the claims for 
damages to certain American property, said: “The good disposition 
of the local authorities is appreciated and if the settlement affected 
by you is acceptable to the sufferers, the Department does not 
oppose it. Such partial and scattered settlements can not, however, 
affect this Government in dealing with the general question of a 
settlement with the Chinese Government which shall secure de- 
terrent and exemplary punishment and afford guaranties for 
future safety of our citizens. The position maintained by this 
Government is that international indemnities especially for 
Americans murdered are adjustable by the Pekin Treaty, and that 
the negotiations can not be divided by separate local demands.” * 

Nevertheless, a certain latitude is allowed in relation to indem- 
nities, since their governments naturally are unofficially influenced 
by the expressed opinion of the missionary societies concerned. 
For example, when a certain Presbyterian missionary was killed 
by religious fanatics in Persia, his wife made a specific request that 
no demand for indemnity be made, stating that she felt that such 
a step would do harm to the Christian cause, and that the sum 
would be levied by the Persian Government on innocent people 
in the area where her husband was killed. The United States 
Government obtained a promise, therefore, that the sum should 
not be levied locally but should be paid from the general treasury.” 

Thus, while it is true that missionary societies cannot legally 
force the government to act, or to abstain from acting, they are 
free to determine their own attitude in the matter of presenting 
claims or of accepting indemnity money. What rights a missionary 
has, is one thing; what he shall do with his rights, is another. For 
a claim may be quite legal according to international law and 
usage, and yet ethical principles and Christian expediency based 
on the law of love may be against it. Most missionaries are agreed 
that there are circumstances under which compensation should 


*No. 355, “House Documents,” 57th Cong. 1st Session, 1901-2, 4268, pp. 
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either be declined or returned. In the very nature of the case a 
decision as to this ethical question can scarcely be determined for 
another, but only by the one specifically concerned. 

For one thing, the nature of the Christian gospel may be in- 
volved. To a given person the Gospel may be rooted in the su- 
preme act whereby Jesus Christ freely surrendered his rights and 
accepted in his own person the consequences of the evil which was 
turned against him, breathing forth the prayer—“Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Such a person may feel 
the obligation to re-embody this spirit in modern times. He will 
not wish this witness to be clouded, and hence may be led to forego 
legal or other rights, accepting in himself and in his property 
those losses which may be involved in the pursuit of this objective. 
His particular goal can scarcely be attained by a universal policy. 
of claiming rights from others and transferring losses to others. 
He is ready to stake his life on a program of ministrant good will 
and on a policy of deep reverence for life as manifested in active 
self-sacrificing love. For example, a group of missionaries in China 
in 1926 took the position that “In no way can we more clearly 
reveal Jesus Christ to those who have injured us than to forgive 
them, and out of love to them, to refrain from enforcing legal 
rights.” * The missionary’s purpose ostensibly is to do good to the 
people, and it would be unfortunate if his presence, judged by any 
standard which the people are in a position to apply, should bring 
to them financial loss and hardship. 

To put it in another way, when a missionary goes to a country 
he is supposed to take with him a message of good will and to seek 
by his character, teaching and action to commend the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In the furtherance of this purpose it is quite possible 
at any time for him to meet with opposition which may involve 
risks to his person or to his possessions. The history of missions is 
full of instances of such risks deliberately assumed. The condition 
of success in this particular way of attempting to change the lives 
of folk is that the risk should be taken freely and in the spirit of 
good will. 

Ethical considerations, moreover, lead one to take into account 
the effect of indemnities on the Christian enterprise itself. Better 
to lose buildings and properties, it 1s said, than the faith and good 

* Robert E. Speer, Report on Japan and China (1926), p. 432. 
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will of the people. The evidence as to the helpful or harmful 
effect of the refusal of indemnities is somewhat conflicting. How- 
ever, there have undoubtedly been cases where a favorable attitude 
on the part of the entire community has been won for the Chris- 
tian faith by generous forbearance in regard to losses. Certainly 
any pressure for a high valuation of damages is most inconsistent 
for a Christian, and acceptance of indemnity obviously in excess 
of losses would be deplorable, as one sad example in a capital 
city to this day warns one. 

For example, forbearance was shown by the China Inland 
Mission in 1910. A statement of their losses was made to the 
proper authorities—but with the information that no compensa- 
tion for these losses would be accepted. This conduct called forth 
from the governor of the province a remarkable proclamation 
which was posted in every center where suffering had been in- 
flicted. It was judged that “this proclamation posted up through- 
out the province was an object lesson to all, and was calculated to 
do more to make known the spirit of Jesus Christ than many years 
of preaching, and from this standpoint alone was worth far more 
than any amount of compensation.” * 

Often Christians among the nationals have suffered loss along 
with westerners. If the pressure of the principle of love has been 
brought to bear upon all Christians for leniency in making claims, 
there have been foreigners who feel that they cannot later receive 
compensation for their own losses from their society and friends 
at home. After using their own example to induce Christian na- 
tionals to acquiesce in only a partial indemnity or in no indemnity, 
they would be placed in an embarrassing situation if all their 
losses were made good from the West. 

Thus, whether a person should claim his legal rights or not 
depends somewhat on the effect those claims may have on the 
temper of a people. When in Tokyo a riot, caused by dissatisfac- 
tion with the terms of peace at the close of the war with Russia, 
led to the damaging of some mission property, most if not all of 
the missions affected thought it inadvisable to ask for compensa- 
tion from the government. Voluntary contributions made by 
Japanese Christians, Shintoists and Buddhists compensated for a 


* Marshall Broomhall, The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission (Lon- 
don, 1915), p. 259. 
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part of the damage. Two large British societies which along with 
the China Inland Mission were the greatest sufferers in China in 
1910, also relinquished all claims for losses.? In the Dutch East 
Indies when, as occasionally has happened, mission property has 
been damaged or destroyed, the missionaries have refused to 
accept any compensation which was levied upon the population 
through special fines.* It was reported, in 1910, that missionaries 
in Turkey were fairly unanimous in maintaining the need for 
claiming their treaty rights. But it should be noted that they 
testified that such intervention did not irritate the people, who 
generally had considerable regard for the missionaries; nor did it 
seem to annoy the ofhcials, except the person against whose action 
protest was made.* 

On this point an experienced mission administrator gave as his 
considered judgment that if indemnity must be exacted by force, 
if it is prompted by fear, if it impoverishes the innocent, if its 
collection would embitter the people against the cause we love, if 
there is ground for believing that self-sacrifice would open hearts 
now closed, if the native Christians show a spirit of greed or 
revenge and need an example of self-denial for Jesus’ sake—in 
these contingencies he would remit so much of a just and lawful 
claim as would suffice to avert such results, even if he had to 
relinquish all of it.° 

By no means all agree that ethical or religious obligations 
demand the total or partial relinquishment of claims for indem- 
nity.® Often the mission claims are but a bagatelle in the grand 
total of demands by legations, foreign business interests, etc. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult for a self-sacrificing policy 
to have its intended effect upon the people, except as local com- 
munities are convinced by the individual missionaries whom they 
know and trust. 

One cannot, furthermore, always be certain that such a policy 
will be understood. A writer in The China Mission Y ear Book for 
1924, when banditry was rife, reported that the refraining from 

* World Missionary Conference, 1910, Commission VII, p. 56. 

* China Mission Year Book, 1911, p. 23. 

* [bid., p. 39, 


* Ibid., pp. 47, 48. apeay ; ray 
° A. J. Brown, Report of a Visitation of the China Missions (1902), p. 56. 


° Cf. J. Archibald, The Chinese Recorder, XLI (1910), 718-26. 
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claiming compensation for personal and mission losses was inter- 
preted by Chinese outside the church as a sign of weakness, and 
that in consequence some had turned away with scorn from the 
evangelical appeal (probably because they had been expecting 
the church to help them in litigation). However, when the reasons 
were fully stated, both the outsiders and church members came to 
understand that inasmuch as indemnities in most cases are met 
from added taxes placed on local people (who in most cases have 
themselves suffered from bandits with no hope of redress) it is a 
generous and Christian act to forego any claim on the Chinese 
Government.* Thus one has to weigh the possible effects of 
patient endurance and forgiveness against the possible effect of 
increasing lawlessness by the surrender of a just and legal claim. 

A third reason for regarding certain indemnities to be unethical 
is suggested by a writer in The Chinese Recorder for 1924 who 
took the position that it was unfair to ask indemnities from a 
people situated as the Chinese were at that time. Their territory 
was practically a no-man’s land, so that it appeared unreasonable 
to expect warring factions to preserve the safety of outsiders who, 
however good their motives, yet were intruders. Even Chinese 
Christians sometimes feel that the presence of foreign mission- 
aries, doctors included, is an expensive luxury, since indemnities 
are usually exacted locally. This writer held that under such 
conditions in all fairness missionaries should remain in inland 
China only at their own risk together with that of their society.” 

Some such principle governed the approach to the Soudan by 
the Church Mission Society in 1890: “As the missionaries enter 
the Moslem states under the necessity of violating the law of 
Islam, which forbids anyone to endeavor to turn Moslems to 
Christ, they could not, under any circumstances, ask for British 
intervention to extricate them from the dangers which they thus 
call down upon themselves. But also for the sake of the natives, 
who have to be urged to brave the wrath of man for Christ’s sake, 
it is necessary that the missionaries should themselves take the 
lead in facing these dangers, and should in every possible way 
make it clear to all that they do not desire to shelter themselves, 
as British subjects, from the liabilities and perils which would 


* The China Mission Year Book, 1924, p. 13. 
* Cf. The Chinese Recorder, LX (1924), 261-2. 
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attach to Christian converts from Mohammedanism in the Soudan. 
They will therefore voluntarily lay aside all claim to protection 
as British subjects, and place themselves, while outside British 
territory, under the authority of the native rulers.” + 

In commenting upon the above quotation Dr. Robert E. Speer 
points out, * that in all such cases the view taken ignores the fact 
that states should be regarded as having duties of a moral as well 
as of a commercial sort. Therefore, even if a missionary thinks 
that he should not strive to prevent a bad government from doing 
wrong and injustice, the state whose citizen he is may be obligated 
to act to prevent an offense against human rights. 

The work in which missionaries are engaged has spiritual mo- 
tives, spiritual aims and spiritual methods. While it is carried on 
by men whoare possessed of civil rights, yet these rights are not to 
be claimed or waived just as the personal interest of the individual 
may suggest. Laying aside all selfishness, all desire for mere 
personal protection, all motives of a purely personal character, he 
should do what the largest good of the Kingdom as a whole may 
demand, as indeed any Christian should do at any time and any- 
where. 

There is one plan which makes it possible to take a stand on the 
side of law and order by claiming such indemnities as will in the 
long run best forward the public good, and at the same time mant- 
fest unselfish good will. This involves exacting the indemnity, but 
using it wholly for the welfare of the community upon which the 
payment was levied. For example, some years before 1910 two 
members of a British mission were massacred at their station by a 
mob in Hunan. The British Consul demanded an indemnity, in 
spite of the fact that the mission protested and refused to accept it. 
The money was afterwards offered to two other British missions, 
who also refused to receive it. Ultimately two American missions 
accepted the responsibility of spending the money for the benefit 
of the Hunan people.* This was an instance of the exaction of an 
indemnity but of the use of it for the welfare of the injuring 
people. 

Another outstanding example of this procedure was the return, 


1 The Chinese Recorder, XX XIII (1902), 54. 
? Ibid. 
8 [bid., XLI (1910), 722. 
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at the instance of a missionary, of Boxer indemnities from China 
to be used for purposes of education. 


HISTORICAL DECISIONS 


In conclusion it may help if a brief survey is given of the history 
of the attitudes of missionary societies to this matter of indemni- 
ties. Up to 1900 the ethics of indemnities had not much troubled 
the minds of missionaries. They had received protection from 
their government, and when damage was done they had received 
compensation. As one expressed it in a paper read in 1896 to the 
Foreign Missions Conference: “We must hold steadfastly to the 
rights of our missionaries as citizens abroad, engaged in honorable 
occupations and entitled to full protection of their lives, persons 
and property . . . he should never surrender his rights as a 
citizen of his country; and when necessity arises he can stand 
firmly on those rights, and ask the government to protect his life 
and save his property from destruction. In most cases a firm and 
steady demand by the representatives of his government will 
secure all that is needed. . . . These principles are elementary, 
inherent in the very relation of the government and the citizen to 
each other.” * The view in this paper found hearty endorsement 
in the resolutions of the Conference. 

But after the Boxer Uprising of 1900 ethical judgments began 
to change. With reference to losses due to Boxers the secretary for 
one society was authorized to say that his society did not believe 
that any demand for indemnity should be made—that it would be 
far better policy for the boards to treat those who were dependent 
upon missionaries who had been killed as it is customary for the 
boards to do in other cases. “We feel also that it would be very 
unfortunate for the missionaries to make any demand for com- 
pensation in the case of property destroyed that should be in the 
least immoderate; that compensation should be very moderate, 
and every bill for losses should be most carefully gone over, to 
see that no extravagant charges are made. . . . I believe that if 
the missionaries join in the hue and cry for compensation they will 
lose in the estimation of the Chinese the character for unselfish 
effort, which for one hundred years they have been at such great 
pains to build up.” ? 


* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1896, p. 94- 
* [bid., 1901, p. 96. 
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In the autumn of 1901 a conference was held of representatives 
of the different missionary boards and societies, and it was agreed: 
“First, that as far as possible a uniform policy should be adopted 
by the boards and societies represented. Second, that no aggres- 
sive claims should be made for loss of property, but that in re- 
sponse to specific requests of the State Department, all such losses 
should be reported.” * 

The China Inland Mission had to work out its attitude toward 
compensation. Long before the general question arose, the prob- 
lem had been raised by a local governor who was anxious without 
delay to make what reparation was possible for a massacre in his 
area. Dr. Howard Taylor, who had been approached on this sub- 
ject, had advised the mission “to claim for nothing, but to accept, 
where offered, compensation for destroyed mission premises and 
property, as I feel we hold these on trust for God’s work... . 
For injury or loss of life to refuse all compensations.” 

This decision, however, was modified by the China Inland 
Mission in the light of fuller knowledge and further considera- 
tion. “Thousands of Chinese, many of them as innocent as the 
missionaries, had been ruined and robbed of their all, and some- 
times slain through the action of the allied troops, whose conduct 
was not always beyond reproach. The importance of making clear 
to the Chinese the distinction between the principles which govern 
the action of missionaries, as witnesses to Christ and the Gospel, 
and those of the temporal power, as entrusted with the vindication 
of law and order, was more and more recognized as the extent of 
the losses and sufferings inflicted upon the Chinese became known. 
It was felt that an admirable opportunity presented itself of show- 
ing to the Chinese, in a way that they could readily appreciate, 
‘the meekness and gentleness of Christ,’ and therefore it was 
finally decided not only not to enter any claim against the Chinese 
government, but to refrain from accepting compensation even if 
offered. Though the damage to property amounted to many 
thousands of pounds, it was believed that if the policy adopted 
were glorifying to God, He would provide what was necessary.” ? 

The Church Missionary Society regarded compensation for 


* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1901, p. 96. 
* Marshall Broomhall, The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission (Lon- 
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property as legitimate, but would not accept compensation for loss 
of life in order to avoid “even the appearance of vindictiveness.” 

A well-considered and widely representative judgment on the 
Boxer indemnities was embodied in the Findings of the World 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910. While there were 
a few who thought that full legal rights should be exacted, 
and on the other hand a few who held that a mission should 
never make any claim whatsoever, the majority took a middle 
position." 

In 1928 the Standing Committee of the Conference of Mission- 
ary Societies of Great Britain announced with reference to losses 
incurred during the disturbances of 1927 that “no British mission- 
ary society had made any claim on the Chinese authorities for 
compensation either for personal losses or for damages to mission 
property, arising out of disturbed conditions.” ? A similar state- 
ment could be made by American societies. Under these circum- 
stances it should be noted that eight years after the troubles in 
Nanking (4.é., in 1935) the Chinese Government voluntarily paid 
a large sum for losses in life and property. 


CONCLUSION 


Missionary opinion continues to be divided on this question,° 
and no generally accepted rule has been laid down. The possible 
conditions are so varied and so complicated that it seems best to 
deal carefully with each case, taking into account the enduring as 
well as the temporary welfare of all concerned, the Christian 
principles involved, and the effect that any action or non-action 
might have on the Christian cause. Referring to this very com- 
plexity Sir Robert Hart declared that he was forced “to recognize 
how principle must permeate circumstance, and how circumstance 
must interpret principle. . . . Principles and circumstances are 
so intertwined that, admirable as it is, even renunciation must cease 
to be Christian when it ceases to be politic.” # 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a conference of Presbyterian 

*World Missionary Conference, 1910, vol. VII, pp. 17-18, 108-11. 

* The Chinese Recorder, LIX (1928), 669. 

° The China Mission Year Book, 1924, p. 133 The Chinese Recorder, LX 


(1929), 86, 87; Robert E. Speer, Report on Japan and China (1926), pp. 431-2. 
*Quoted by A. J. Brown, Report on a Visitation of the Missions in China 
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missionaries in China in 1926 took the position that discretion 
should be used in each case as to whether indemnities should be 
waived or not, rather “than that such rights of citizenship as are 
recognized by foreign nations the world over be disallowed alto- 
gether.” * Similarly in 1928, the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., stated as part of its policy 
that “each case should be carefully dealt with by itself with refer- 
ence to Christian principles ans to the effect of any action or non- 
action on the missionary cause.’ 

While no single general a has been worked out, and 
while no uniformity has yet been achieved, nevertheless the cause 
both of missions and of international Peer may be served by a 
survey of conflicting experience and points of view many of which 
have weight and deserve attention. 


* Robert E. Speer, Report on Japan and China (1926), p. 432. 


CHAPTER V 
DIFFERENCES IN STANDARDS OF LIVING 


A RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Beer Lone objective criteria for comparing standards 

of living on an international scale have not, as yet, been pro- 
duced. Hence those concerned with this field are met with a 
marked paucity of pertinent data and techniques. “They cannot 
answer, in a scientific sense, the question whether the Lancashire 
textile worker on a diet of beef and beer is better or worse off than 
his fellow-worker in Osaka subsisting on rice and fish. Nor can 
they say whether or not the non-pecuniary returns to the laborer 
in Paterson, New Jersey, compare favorably with the paternalism 
of Japanese textile centers. Nor have they data at hand with which 
to evaluate the non-material factors in living standards—the 
human satisfactions which cannot be measured by wages and 
prices.’ 

The matter of relative living standards, however, enters into 
such large questions as high tariff, the migrations of peoples, and 
theories of optimum commodity exchange in a free trade com- 
munity of nations. The subject has a direct bearing on actual situa- 
tions of economic conflict and of international controversy. So 
insistent has this problem proved to be during eight years of re- 
search and discussion, that the Institute of Pacific Relations de- 
cided in 1933 to make it a subject of concentrated study for three 
years. There is need of exploring how far differences in eastern 
and western standards of living have been a really dynamic factor 
in international competition in recent years; and how far and in 
what ways standards of living have been affected by population 
pressure, industrialization, the development of international 
trade, the introduction of a money economy, changes in currency 
policy, and by new forms of labor systems such as contract labor, 
recruited labor for plantations, and dormitory systems. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has been asked to cooperate in helping to 

* Report on Research, The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, October 25, 1934. 
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determine how far and in what ways it is technically possible to 
make international comparisons of standards of living. Much 
work on an international scale has to be done before the general 
concept is clarified, and its vague and illusory nature changed.* 


THE RATIO OF STANDARD TO PLANE OF LIVING 

A standard of living is the view prevailing in a community or 
class with regard to the level of comfort with which it is reasonable 
to be content. A standard is a criterion, a means of judgment, a 
measure of what is adequate. It comprises various attitudes toward 
values that are considered decent, suitable, or traditional for the 
person or group. 

A plane of living on the other hand is the sum of the commodi- 
ties and services of all sorts actually consumed in a given length of 
time by a person or a family group of given size and social status. 
It is not itself a sum of money (cost), but a sum of goods. A stand- 
ard is a subjective concept; a plane of living is an objective fact. 
Roughly one may say that the standard of living is what we want; 
the plane is what we actually get. 

Now the economic discontent in any area is proportional to the 
ratio of plane to standard. If in some region in Africa the standard 
is low, and at the same time the actual plane of living is almost up 
to this standard the economic discontent is small. However, the 
spread of western civilization with its higher economic level has 
raised in many areas the measure of comfort considered suitable 
and desirable (standard), while the level at which the people 
actually live (plane) may remain much the same. In that case the 
ratio is greater, as is also the stimulus to social upheaval. There 
may be great stress of mind in making the psychic adjustments 
involved; and if the ratio becomes too great, war may be adopted 
as a means of raising the plane more nearly to the coveted stand- 
ard. Already excessive differences in planes of living are being 
challenged by the underprivileged in almost every part of the 
world. 

This means that any study of relative planes of living, to be 
significant, should be supplemented by a study of cultural atti- 
tudes, customs and desires. Even if we know the amounts actually 
expended by two different groups, and what those sums would 


* Cf. Report on Research, The American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, October 25, 1934. 
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buy, we need to know how nearly this is what they desire. We 
may speak in the abstract of certain universal needs of mankind— 
sex, clothing, shelter, security, recreation and the like; yet in the 
historic process and in different geographical settings, the needs 
have given expression to exceedingly diverse institutions and 
forms of behavior. The cultural man has to be distinguished 
from the biological man. Each group has its own values expressed 
in terms of its own particular heritage, and hence any given group 
may consider it worthwhile to compete or to cooperate only for 
such familiar ways and ideals. A Chinese coolie may prefer to 
quaff tea with his fellows during a prolonged rest period rather 
than to have bookshelves or modern plumbing. A student of com- 
parative humanity must take into consideration these variations 
in local standards or attitudes to values. Each group has its own 
yardstick or scales of value and we cannot take it for granted that 
a backward people will at once long for what we call civilized 
customs and comforts. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS FROM LOW EASTERN STANDARDS 


Low standards in the Orient and among workers in the African 
copper belt are creating a most serious problem for the industrial 
West. Japan, for example, has modernized herself in the course of 
a few decades both by adopting the western capitalistic system and 
also by installing modern machinery. But there has not been a 
corresponding advance in their standard of living. Nor does there 
seem to be any immediate prospect of the Japanese laborer’s 
changing his standards of living from an oriental to an occidental 
basis. The East has inherited a simple conception of life and will, 
for a long time at least, find it possible to be satisfied with a 
simpler plane of living than that of the West. The urge to luxury 
has not the same force in both cases. 

As a result of this combination of rationalization of industry 
with low living standards, Japan is able to flood the world markets 
with manufactured goods to be sold at prices which represent but 
a fraction of the cost of production in western factories. This ac- 
tuality is now upsetting world-trade relationships. Japanese com- 
petition today and Chinese competition in the not remote future 
present problems of serious concern for all countries of higher 
living standards, 
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No one can question the right of the Japanese and the Chinese 
to develop their industries on the basis of their respective internal 
economies and living standards; on the other hand Europe and 
America can scarcely be expected to see their living planes 
debased by admitting without any restriction goods produced on 
the oriental level. Hence the flurry of protecting tariffs and re- 
stricting quotas in recent years. Some international adjustment 
must be made so that Japan and China as well as the lands of high 
standard may secure a just share of the world trade. However, it 
is hard to see how there can be any permanent solution as long as 
eastern and western standards of living are so far apart. Some- 
thing may be done through international cooperation, but in the 
end probably western standards must come down, and eastern 
standards must be raised. From this angle any Westerner living 
in an area of low economic level is rendering an essential world 
service when he stimulates a desire for higher standards by en- 
couraging cleanliness, sanitation, medical care, education, good 
literature, better housing and more satisfactory living conditions. 


A BALANCE BETWEEN HIGHER AND LOWER 


We have seen that there are international considerations on the 
side of stimulating higher standards when going abroad. For cer- 
tainly poverty is not the true ideal for twentieth century Chris- 
tians in a world that does not need to stagger on with a scarcity 
economy. Moreover, it would be quite insincere and unreal to 
pretend that in the circumstances of modern life the needs of 
man’s spirit are independent of sufhcient material supply. Spiritual 
values are frustrated by grinding poverty and incessant worry. 
Yet, on the other hand, Christians must endeavor to keep alive in 
their hearts that sense of detachment which alone redeems the 
possession of material wealth.* 

Eventually there will doubtless be some equilibrium in world 
standards. No one wishes the American standard to go down; but 
there are those who are asking whether this standard should be 
kept up when the planes of living in other countries are excessively 
low. Weare seeing that the conditions of modern human existence 
on this planet are such that, bound together as we are, we cannot 


*Cf. Frank Russell Barry, The Relevance of Christianity (Nisbet, 1931), 
pp. 284-285. 
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advance as separate units independent of one another. The Great 
Society will never come so long as wealth is so inequitably dis- 
tributed as to divide man against man, class against class, and 
nation against nation. The slow economic osmosis between com- 
munities of high economic level and communities of low economic 
level should be accelerated by intelligent, Christianized, social 
insight. 

In the meantime for those who go abroad a fruitful principle to 
follow is to depart from indigenous standards in ways that con- 
ceivably can be copied by the people. This means that one would 
avoid absolute conformity to local standards, for this would be to 
give no example at all of better ways of living. But equally one 
would not thoughtlessly set a standard so high as to leave inter- 
ested nationals without hope of attaining it. There is something 
almost cruel in thrusting oneself, unasked, into a community and 
there exhibiting expenditure on a scale hopelessly beyond it for 
generations. If nationals find it impossible even to approximate 
the standards thus introduced, they may come to loathe the con- 
ditions under which they live. 

In those regions of the earth where the people are helpless, 
complaisant, ignorant or isolated, and hence where living stand- 
ards are virtually static, the introduction of models which can be 
copied tends to make the standards dynamic by introducing the 
idea of improvement of lot and property. Furthermore, to present 
elements of a better life which will stimulate self-effort is a better 
way of raising peoples’ standards of what they truly ought to have 
than to bestow a higher plane through gifts, trusting to habituation 
to raise the standard and thus to make the higher plane permanent. 

On the other hand, if the contrast of standards is too great, 
there may be little tendency to copy. We know that an artizan in 
the West is more stimulated by the comforts of the class just 
above him, than by the luxuries of the super-rich. The tension 
between widely variant standards may not be so great as between 
those more nearly within the range of common realization. Even 
where the introduction of a higher standard does produce tension, 
there is apt to be a point, varying with different persons and com- 
munities, where the desire for new things becomes sated. Old 
scales of worth tend to assert themselves as the cost of alien in- 
novations is carefully measured. 
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A suggestive but by no means absolute principle, therefore, is 
to advance one’s plane of living beyond one’s constituency in 
ways and to an extent that can be copied. This suggestion requires 
creative ability of a high order. It is relatively easy to make a 
straight transfer of our western planes of living to people of 
another civilization. It is a creative task to show these people the 
next step up from where they are. It is a matter of discernment 
and judgment to determine what the next step would involve or 
include. 


SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Any adequate adjustment of the disparity of planes of living 
either within one’s own country or within the world is ultimately a 
problem, not for the individual but for society. Consider an ex- 
ample on a small scale—the condition of the ricksha coolies in 
Shanghai. The natural reaction of a Westerner on first landing is 
to be shocked at being pulled by a panting, sweating, fellow human 
being. The newcomer may resolve never again to use a ricksha; or 
to pay the man above the ordinary rate. But recent official studies * 
show how the problem of the ricksha coolie can be solved only by 
concerted social action. Vested interests, the report reveals, have 
ruthlessly exploited this class of laborer. A gang of profiteers have 
possessed themselves of a monopoly enabling them to fatten on 
the oppression of an ignorant, but hard-working class. Negative 
action is not enough. Positive constructive work is needed both by 
private and by public agencies to provide for this class social 
centers, hospital care, dormitories and rooms for eating and 
recreation. The ricksha coolie is not only illiterate, but knows little 
about the necessity for combination, and is passive under deplor- 
able living conditions. Hence a systematic campaign of education 
seems to be an essential preliminary to radical social reform. 
Nothing significant can be achieved overnight. Tact, patience, 
firmness and social constructiveness will be needed to make any 
adequate plan effective. 

At the other extreme is that momentous ethical and adminis- 
trative problem of the future—the alleviation of the unequal 
distribution of privilege between the peoples of the earth. As we 
saw in discussing the principle of sharing in chapter I, Christian 


* Oriental A ffairs, 1 (1934), March and April. 
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nations (if ever there are such) must face the moral problems 
involved in the equitable access to raw materials by less favored 
peoples and in the issue as to whether there should be relinquish- 
ment or readjustment of land and resources on the part of those na- 
tions which do not have population pressure. Indeed, perhaps the 
most difficult moral problem of all has to do with the issue 
whether population pressure in any area can or will be solved 
through concessions made elsewhere. These great issues await 
ethical conviction, intellectual constructiveness, implementing 
and organization; they are beyond the individual. 

Moreover, social intelligence in regard to relative standards of 
living is demanded because of a new element in the modern world 
economy. The problem of consumption-morality has changed 
from that faced in other ages of human history. Never until now 
has there been in any country an appreciable surplus of goods to 
be consumed. In ancient times, therefore, economic morality had 
to do with preventing people from using things. The problem we 
now have is that of providing for a wide yet wise use of surpluses 
—a problem occasioned by our movement out of an era of de- 
ficiency into an age of surplus. An honest effort must be made to 
create new moral controls suited to the growth of the industrial- 
ism which has made the surplus possible. 

Under these modern conditions adequate advancement and 
protection of standards of living depend upon social action— 
through regulation of wages and employment, through the pro- 
vision of public goods and services, through law enforcement and 
education and through planned international cooperation. Social 
action is peculiarly necessary in modern times because of the 
impersonality and complexity of a scientific and industrial civiliza- 
tion. In the simpler conditions of earlier societies each individual 
not only could know what his whole range of ethical responsibility 
might be, but also he could as an individual respond more or less 
to the whole range. But in modern times ethical action has become 
increasingly difficult because relations have so largely become im- 
personal and world wide. Conditions compel us to be good to- 
gether if we are to be good at all. One remedy lies in the larger 
reconstruction of society in a way to secure the foundations of 
normal life for all, so far as society can ensure this. 

To those who are interested in bringing about the larger social 
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changes any mere discussion of the ethics of small personal ex- 
penditures seems to be merely pecking at the problem. Voluntary 
renunciations in consumption by individuals undoubtedly have 
their place in developing attitudes and principles; but to stop at 
self-restraint without developing principles of individual action 
into organized social control and into social engineering with a 
wide scope and on a high plane would be temporizing with the 
problem of economic reconstruction. 


RESPONSIBILITY AS INDIVIDUALS 


While acknowledging that the ultimate solution on a national 
or world scale must be by society we cannot throw the whole re- 
sponsibility on statesmen and governments. It is a false escape to 
develop a personal sense of frustration, of irresponsibility, and of 
irritation at our leaders for not bringing a better order to pass. 
Each individual hasa very real part to play. Personal expenditures 
do matter. Not only to oneself is expenditure a matter of concern 
but also directly or indirectly one’s expenditure vitally affects the 
lives of others. Our satisfactions are seen to be no mere personal 
matter, but are indeed influences which react upon the satisfactions 
of others, and upon the possibilities of a satisfactory life for all 
people throughout the world. We cannot avoid the question, 
“How does my action as a spender of money and as a user of 
wealth affect my neighbor?” 

Attention to habits in the realm of spending is something prac- 
tical that we can do without waiting for the development of social 
control in a thoroughly planned economy. We may not direct a 
corporation nor have large influence in shaping public opinion; 
but however humble, each person is a consumer and to that extent 
is responsible for determining the quantity and quality demanded 
by the public. When enough spenders change, production changes. 
To this extent the allocation of purchasing power is a tool for 
remaking society, and hence has ethical as well as economic sig- 
nificance. 

In other words, we vote with our dollars. Every expenditure is 
voting for the character and quantity of goods that are to be pro- 
duced; and the proportion saved by the purchase of simple goods 
in order to help various measures of uplift is a measure of the 
intensity of one’s vote for human relief and reconciliation. A 
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vision of the social implications of habits of spending gives one a 
sense of personal accountability for what one has at one’s disposal. 
If any one by way of objection points out that what the world 
needs just now is increased consumption the obvious answer is that 
what is suggested is a decrease in only that part of consumption 
which is for the individual self. 

Since the personal use of money can have so vital an influence it 
savors of rationalization to say that we as single units are helpless 
and must therefore wait for a new world order. That new world 
order is likely to be indefinitely postponed unless here and there 
prophetic spirits manifest unmistakable, voluntary and personal 
sacrifice. 

Group standards, due to the reinforcement of social interaction, 
change slowly; but any one may make a start in his own life. 
Custom is powerful, but not all-powerful; for individuals can 
slowly modify custom and thus bring about community advance. 
Thus within the old order the new ideals become embodied and 
new life actually lived begins its mighty, pervasive work. Such a 
personal embodiment of principle is to society what conscience is 
to the individual. 

As individuals we can at least face the facts and the developing 
theories of our economic life and by direct investigation or by the 
discipline of study keep ourselves informed and responsive to 
conditions, trends and movements. We can attempt to achieve 
independence of things, leaning lightly upon them. We can iden- 
tify ourselves in interest with the dispossessed, and can work for 
changes that will get at the roots rather than merely deal with 
symptoms. We can use every means at our disposal for sustaining 
and augmenting the forces that are moving in our world toward 
a social order founded on justice and brotherhood and toward the 
development of the highest values of personality for every man. 

One outcome will be clearer knowledge, more acute consciences, 
and the formation of new attitudes. It may not be desirable to 
start off with sweeping changes or radical experiments; but let us 
recognize, on the other hand, the danger of sentimentality oft- 
times empty and perhaps vicious. We may not make a fetish of 
the simple life; but we can become increasingly awake to a sense 
of our responsibilities as consumers of wealth. We can acknow!- 
edge that abundance is often enjoyed at the expense of those who 
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have not, and that where there is as yet not enough to supply the 
reasonable wants of all excess consumption by an individual or 
group is wrong. We may discount the ideal of absolute equality, 
and yet recognize that at least a nearer approach to that ideal is 
advisable in this day. | 

Such thoughts lead to action. Almost inevitably there will 
spring up a restlessness with respect to the trappings of habit and 
custom, and an urge to experiment in some aspects of simplicity. 
Among many who have a wide margin of security and ease a quiet 
revolution begins. They begin to see that their contribution as 
Christians may be to live by higher and more exacting standards 
than those suggested by average public opinion. 

A kindred outcome will be the inevitable enlargement of one’s 
area of ethical thought. To embark on a thoughtful consideration 
of this question of expenditure makes one more sensitive to a 
greater range of injustices in this world of ours. We shall become 
aware of more aspects of life where there are violations of the 
principle that all men everywhere ought to have the largest pos- 
sible opportunity for enhancing their personalities. Our moral 
range has already widened so that we are concerned over. the 
issues of war, race, and industry; already an increasing number 
recognize it to be unsocial to litter up a street or to leave papers 
scattered in a park. May we not likewise become ethically sensitive 
to the fact that expenditures matter? 

The range of ethical thought will be enlarged not only because 
of the new areas of life that become involved, but also because of 
the areas of the globe to the conditions of which we become sen- 
sitive. Ordinarily the relations with people in other lands are so 
indirect that any contrasts in planes of living hardly stir what 
sense of brotherhood we may possess. But should educated people 
be able to continue without inner restraint a type of conduct which 
could hardly be manifested if relations with far peoples were 
intimate and direct? Manifestly this matter of deciding what 
plane of living we should adopt can never be adequately consid- 
ered as a problem limited to our own national boundaries. 

We must not underestimate the results which come from indi- 
vidual example. Every voluntary cessation of extravagant living 
would to that extent reduce social hatred, envy and discontent. 
The spirit of sacrifice, identification, simplicity and experimenta- 
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tion would draw the sting of many inequalities and would create 
an atmosphere in which solutions to our economic problem would 
be forthcoming. People who live in the midst of hardship feel 
with special keenness the injustice which is revealed by the spend- 
ing habits of the extravagant. When we begin to bear some of our 
rightful share of that burden by spending less on ourselves and 
more on enterprises seeking to help eliminate others’ hardship, 
then we can with greater honesty and greater success ask them to 
rely on reason instead of on violence as the method of social 
change. Any individual of the privileged and entrenched classes 
may exhibit some genuine, even if not thorough-going, modifica- 
tion in planes or policies of life. 

Moreover, most of us need the discipline of daily ethical de- 
cisions in this realm of expenditure. The new social order will be 
founded on a clearer sense of our common humanity. To under- 
stand such a solidarity of folk and to be ready for it when its 
attainment is more adequately implemented we need the daily 
discipline of symbolizing, through sacrificial acts however small, 
our spiritual kinship with the underprivileged. There need be no 
display nor notoriety; but the spirit which should characterize the 
new order will grow every time an act, however humble, is moti- 
vated by a sense of identification. To develop that spirit, it must 
be practised—practised by an increasing number of individuals as 
an essential preliminary to the embodiment of that spirit in the 
social organization of a nation or a world. 


CHRISTIAN CONCERN ABOUT THE SITUATION 


An ever increasing number among the privileged classes are 
becoming ethically sensitive to the issues raised by extreme diversi- 
ties in planes of living. Especially does this matter press upon 
those engaged in mediating abroad the spirit and quality of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth.t The gap between their plane of living 
—modest though it may be—and the chilly poverty of the masses 
about them produces in great numbers poignant searchings of 
heart. The contrast in the West is more obscured, since our con- 

+A much fuller treatment of the whole subject with practical suggestions and 
illustrations from the experience of those who have attempted some adaptation 
in expenditures may be found in the author’s “Ventures in Simpler Living” to 


be obtained from the International Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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tacts with the less privileged are not so immediate. Possibly we 
can be helped to see our responsibility all the clearer if we imagine 
ourselves in the position of many missionaries, who have the prob- 
lem thrust upon them. 

When all allowance has been made for variation in local stand- 
ards and for the minimum disturbing effect from the introduction 
of a standard which is relatively very high, it still remains true 
that in actual experience the presence of the missionary does intro- 
duce cultural stress. He is not only the promoter of his religious 
objectives, but also the importer (often unconsciously so) of the 
cultural accessories of the West. He should not remain oblivious 
to the fact that in carrying with him material objects (matches, 
umbrellas, clocks, lamps, soap, church bells, tools, etc.) as well as 
in his emphasis on new ideas of medical care, education and living 
conditions he is a factor in the penetration of the commercial econ- 
omy of the West. Especially in rural areas does he become a focus 
of stimuli, breaking up old and setting up new patterns. 

A person by injecting himself into a community abroad and by 
bringing fellow workers into close association with his life cannot 
avoid a certain responsibility for creating tastes and desires. The 
new aspirations which he stimulates may result in some rise in 
plane of living on the part of the people; or, if the step is too great, 
the result may be bitter envy and defeat. Westerners going 
abroad should not, therefore, thoughtlessly introduce a standard 
so high as to leave interested nationals without hope of attaining 
it. Hence, no one who on his own initiative thrusts himself into 
another civilization will wish to be unaware of the possible con- 
flicts as a result of the cultural level which he sets up. The mere 
fact that certain planes of living would be normal to a missionary 
in his home land is not, in itself, sufficient justification for con- 
tinuing that plane abroad. 

There are various ways of responding to the almost unbearable 
strain produced by this ever-present difference in planes of living. 
There has always been a minority who have definitely attempted 
to reduce their scale of living so that it might be a less glaring 
contrast to that of the brethren with whom they have chosen to 
live. Here and there will be one who feels impelled to identify 
his life absolutely and irrevocably with the underprivileged. He 
will make his home among them and risk livelihood, comfort and 
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security. To such, becoming one with those with whom he lives 
and works will be the true Christian way. Spiritual efficiency will 
grow in the measure to which such self-identification wisely goes; 
for one of the springs of spiritual power is exacting loyalty to the 
larger self. 

There have been numerous attempts by Christians, both as 
individuals and also as groups, at greater identification with the dis- 
possessed. Often these experiments have been isolated and with no 
comprehensive record.of those which fail and those which suc- 
ceed. An interesting attempt is now being made in India through 
a “Fellowship for Ventures in Simpler Living,” * to explore the 
possibilities and to correlate the results of simpler planes of living 
on the part of missionaries. The Fellowship aims to discover 
whether Christian standards of living should be different for 
nationals and foreigners, to help each member to find that scale of 
living which will enable him to be most Christian in his place of 
service, and to explore the relationship between living standards 
and effective Christian leadership. As a working basis, it is held 
that “whether a given standard of living is Christian or not for a 
given person, should be determined by its effect on the rights and 
development of that person’s children; by its effect on the person’s 
health, attitudes, emotions, mental vigor and spiritual vitality; 
and by its effect on the person’s influence with and relationship to 
others, especially his colleagues and employees. A standard of 
living which guarantees health but which also generates spiritual 
isolation on the one hand and jealousy or resentment on the other, 
is not Christian. Conversely a mode of life which identifies one 
with the people amongst whom he works but does not maintain 
mental vigor is not ideal.” 

Members pledge themselves to experiment with one or more 
modes of simpler or indigenous living, to work and think coop- 
eratively toward the application of Christian principles to living 
standards, and to communicate notes on results to others, usually 
through a bulletin issued at intervals by the secretary. An attempt 
is being made to have all keep a uniform record of expenditures 
in order to afford a basis for scientific study. Though launched by 
a group of missionaries, the Fellowship hopes to enlist Indians 
who are interested in this field of study and experiment. 

*D. A. McGavran, Sec., Jubbulpore, C. P. India. 
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Finally we may note a deep concern that comes to all sensitive 
privileged individuals or peoples when they attempt to befriend 
an underprivileged group. They cannot help but query whether 
love in the form of benevolence avails unless it demonstrates 
itself as recognizable sacrifice. It is not easy for the privileged to 
be redemptive in relation to the underprivileged unless they 
identify themselves with the meager lives of those they attempt 
to befriend, or at least do something toward equalizing the dis- 
proportion in living standards. Love which expresses itself in 
philanthropy without revealing itself in sacrifice finds difficulty in 
being either creative or redemptive. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PASSPORTS AND THE ALTERNATIVE 
OATH 


At American citizens applying for passports, are asked to 

take an oath in the following usually accepted form: “I do 
solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; and that I 
take this obligation freely without any mental reservations or 
purpose of evasion.” 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 


In 1931 in connection with the Macintosh case, as previously in 
the Schwimmer case, the Supreme Court specifically interpreted 
the meaning of this oath for those seeking to become American 
citizens as willingness to defend the country with arms. Against 
this interpretation Prof. Macintosh claimed the right to exercise 
his conscience in withholding support from a hypothetical war 
which he believed to be unjust and contrary to the will of God. 
He therefore refused to promise in advance to bear arms in a 
future war unless he believed such war to be morally justified. 
Principles were at stake and Prof. Macintosh gladly suffered to 
maintain them, although himself beyond the age of compulsory 
military service of any kind. 

When the Supreme Court has twice ruled in the case of immi- 
grants, that support of the Constitution includes support by force 
of arms, many a sensitive person draws the inference that by logic 
if not legally this interpretation would be binding whenever the 
ordinary oath of allegiance is taken, as in the case of natural born 
citizens applying for passports. 

The minority report (four to five) contended that “in the 
forum of conscience, duty to a moral power higher than the state 
has always been maintained,” and that “reservation of that su- 
preme obligation, as a matter of principle, would unquestionably 
be made by many of our conscientious and law-abiding citizens.” 
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Chief Justice Hughes contended that if the question were raised, 
one could hardly suppose that Congress by implication has care- 
fully protected the religious scruples of a citizen seeking a pass- 
port, and by contrary implication from the same set of words has 
disregarded the religious scruples of an applicant for citizenship. 
If one oath operates to exclude from citizenship persons with 
religious scruples against warfare, the other must operate to ex- 
clude those with similar views from securing passports. 

Strong objections to the majority report were soon voiced. The 
interpretation by the Supreme Court meant to some that “the 
Christian must put, in peace time as well as in war time, Congress 
before Christ,” that “allegiance necessarily now implies the duty 
of national defence,” and has raised for such the question whether 
a conscientious Christian can obtain a passport in its usual form. 
Thus an attorney of Philadelphia, a member of the Society of 
Friends, was impelled to say in the halls of Congress, before the 
subcommittee on immigration: “I wish to tell you that I believe 
under the Macintosh decision I will never again get a passport 
from the United States to go abroad. I cannot take the oath as it 
has been prescribed.” * 


ALTERNATIVE OATHS 


The Department of State, however, has explained that there 
is no fixed oath of allegiance for passport requirements, although 
the oath taken for naturalization purposes is prescribed and fixed 
by law. For example in 1908, as the result of a request in behalf 
of missionaries of the Brethren Church, a. denomination which 
believes in pacifist principles, the Department of State ruled that 
these missionaries might take the oath in the following modified 
form: “Further I do solemnly affirm that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the Constitution of the United States, and that I 
take this obligation freely without any mental reservations or pur- 
poses of evasion.” 

Again, in 1926, Roger N. Baldwin, Secretary of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and one of the most courageous of all the 
conscientious objectors who were imprisoned in war time, obtained 
a passport on taking the following modified oath: “I do solemnly 
afirm that I will support the Constitution of the United States 

* March 22, 1932, Cutting Bill Hearing. 
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and will, as far as my conscience will allow, defend it against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic.” 

Both of these actions, however, were taken before the Supreme 
Court decision interpreting the oath by aliens. Notwithstanding 
this decision, however, the Department of State in 1929, granted 
a passport to Miss Dorothy Detzer, executive secretary of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, who 
wished to proceed to Prague to attend an international congress 
of this organization. Being a conscientious person she wrote to the 
secretary of state (who alone can grant passports) saying, in part: 
“T cannot, without a very distinct mental reservation, swear to 
support and defend the Constitution if by the word ‘defend’ the 
bearing of arms is implied or the support of war. With this ex- 
ception I can freely and conscientiously afirm that I will continue 
to support the Constitution of the United States.” In this case the 
Department of State accepted the oath in the form taken by Roger 
N. Baldwin in 1926. 

In spite of certain specific and repeated protests to this liberal 
action by the Department of State, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Century, secured a passport in 1931 while 
making the following reservation: “I also add a word of explana- 
tion on the question of conscience, in the light of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Macintosh case. I have taken the oath 
of allegiance many times in past years. In doing so it has never 
occurred to me that I was thereby giving a pledge to surrender 
my conscience to congress as the final and absolute interpreter of 
the will of God. It is my understanding that to require such a 
pledge is the essence of tyranny. Iam willing to pledge everything 
I have for the wellbeing of the nation, including my life. But as a 
Christian, I cannot give my conscience, which belongs to God. In 
taking the oath of allegiance I do not assent to any contrary inter- 
pretation of its meaning.” * 


A POSSIBLE COURSE 


In 1932 the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
officially addressed a communication to the secretaries of mission 
boards calling their attention to the fact that those missionaries 


* For various discussions of this question see The Christian Century, XLVIII 
(1931), 863, 942, 13033 XLIX (1932), 1101-2, 1123. 
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who for conscientious reasons found it difficult to subscribe to the 
customary oath of allegiance in making their application for 
American passports could avail themselves of a modified form of 
afhrmation which has been used by the Friends and accepted by 
the Department of State for a number of years. This form inserts 
the phrase “as far as my conscience as a Christian will allow” 
before the word “defend” in the usual oath. It was pointed out 
that some passport offices in the United States might not be aware 
of the fact that this afirmation was acceptable, but that missionaries 
insisting upon it could take this up with the Department of State. 

The alternative form of oath permissible for those who have 
conscientious scruples against defending the Constitution by force 
may not be available in many of the countries where missionaries 
work and where other Christians travel. At least one board, there- 
fore, is taking steps to have the alternative form made available 
with the treasurer of each of its missions, and is adding a brief 
paragraph concerning the existence of the alternative oath to the 
sheet of directions concerning passports given to each missionary. 

This discussion raises certain ethical issues for all Christians 
who travel, and in particular for missionaries who of necessity 
have to take out passports in order to go to and from their places 
of service. At the gangplank of his outgoing steamer a sensitive 
and informed Christian will find certain queries coming to mind. 
Is the matter of peace vs. war of sufficient importance so that he 
should be alert to the wider implications and opportunities in a 
routine act? Considering the issues involved should it be a matter 
of indifference to missionary societies on what basis their indi- 
vidual missionaries seek their passports? Is it right for Christians 
without special thought to take the ordinary oath as a matter of 
course; or should they be ethically sensitive enough to think 
through their position and to ask for one of the special oaths? 
When once the Supreme Court of the land has ruled that in the 
case of immigrants support of the Constitution includes support 
by force of arms, should a Christian take advantage of the legal 
fact that the interpretation was rendered in the case of an alien, 
and hence does not technically apply to natural born citizens? 

If such questions may properly rise in the mind of every Chris- 
tian, all the more must similar queries come to any who have 
definitely adopted the position of non-violent resistance. In fact 
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the discussion of this chapter is directed mainly to the latter group 
without any attempt to win one to this position. An argument for 
non-violence is to be found in the last section of chapter XIII. 

It is sometimes said that if a Christian takes the position that he 
will not fight for his country, he should also refuse the protection 
of his life and property which that government extends to him. 
This leads us to the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACCEPTING ARMED PROTECTION 


THE PROBLEM 


Diane armed protection of American citizens and of property 

abroad has long been a policy of the United States. During 
the last one hundred and fifteen years the American Government 
has for this purpose landed troops on more than one hundred 
occasions." This practise of using force or the threat of force in 
protecting citizens abroad raises a poignant ethical issue in the 
minds of many Christians. 

In particular, the so-called “gunboat” protection has led to wide 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation as to the underlying mo- 
tives of missionary work. In China the charge is often made that 
missionaries are the advance agents of imperialism. Even within 
the circle of those intimately acquainted with the Christian move- 
ment, there is often the feeling that in the last resort the latter 
are depending for their presence and safety in China not on the 
good-will of the Chinese people, nor on the spirit of Christ which 
they are preaching, but on the armed forces of their own nation. 
Certain nationals do not hesitate to criticize when they see a mis- 
sionary calling upon foreign forces to protect him from the perils 
which in many cases are threatening people all about him, but for 
whom there is no foreign protection. Thus military establishments 
in China, whether they protect the missionary or not, are held to 
be a hindrance to the Gospel. The moral influence of Christianity 
is thus endangered. The threat of military interference poised 
behind the missionary by his government constitutes, many feel, 
a continuous and disastrous challenge to the sincerity and validity 
of his work.? 

Some missionaries, convinced that war even in an apparently 
righteous cause is irreconcilable with regard for the 1mmanence 


1M. Offutt, Te Protection of Citizens Abroad by the Armed Forces of the 
United States (Johns Hopkins University, 1H28 hi Ds (hs 
? An extended statement of this position is to be found in The Crone Recorder, 


LIX (1928), 369-72; also LX (1929), 81, 82. 
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of God in human personality and inconsistent with the ways of 
life which Jesus taught and practised, find themselves opposed 
to the policy of upholding national interests by armed forces. For 
them, gunboats are the very antithesis of Christ. Not only would 
they not take part in war, but they do not desire that others should 
take up arms in their defence. They prefer that they themselves 
or their goods should suffer, if need be, rather than that they 
should deny the way of love, which they believe to be right and 
ultimately more potent than the way of force. They do not wish 
their way to be made possible, or easier, or safer through the use 
of armed forces. Non-violence is accepted as an absolute moral 
principle. They find in Christianity a mandate to follow the way 
of love always and everywhere. 

Others do not take this absolute position. Reverence for human 
life is accepted as a normative moral principle. They are convinced 
that the law of rights should eventually be superseded by the law 
of love. In the general advance of national and social ideals they 
acknowledge that, as followers of Christ, they must stand in ad- 
vance of current standards. Human progress now, as in the past, 
must come through those who are willing to endure risk and 
ridicule in order to be loyal to what they regard as a deeper in- 
sight into life. Nevertheless, they hold that what reverence for 
life means in any particular situation requires a description of that 
situation and a careful weighing of consequences. Perhaps a quick 
violent action may take a smaller toll of life than a non-violent 
method of dealing with a vicious system. They believe in meeting 
each situation on its merits with a free spirit. In thus considering 
factors in the particular situation and probable moral and physi- 
cal consequences they have a relative or experimental ethical 
philosophy. 

In the third place there are those who unhesitatingly accept the 
protection of armed forces. They do not want any false, or ex- 
aggerated, or sentimental views to cause great and unnecessary 
waste. They cannot justify loss of life when means are at hand for 
avoiding the loss. Moreover, the sphere of the state is to them 
distinctly other than that of the church, and they assume no re- 
sponsibility for the state’s decisions or actions. They do not know 
what remarkable results might have followed from an earlier 
martyrdom of Paul; but knowing what his prolonged life did 
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mean, they are glad that at one stage he asked for armed pro- 
tection. 

Deeply troubled by this most difficult problem which was soon 
to be no theoretical issue for them, a group of twenty-four mission- 
aries in 1923 addressed the following request to the American 
minister in China: “The undersigned, American missionaries, are 
in China as messengers of the gospel of brotherhood and peace. 
Our task is to lead men and women into a new life in Christ, which 
promotes brotherhood and takes away all occasion of wars. We 
therefore express our earnest desire that no form of military 
pressure, especially no foreign military force, be exerted to pro- 
tect us or our property; and that in the event of our capture by 
lawless persons or our death at their hands, no money be paid for 
our release, no punitive expeditions be sent out, and no indemnity 
be exacted. We take this stand believing that the way to establish 
righteousness and peace is through bringing the spirit of personal 
good will to bear on all persons under all circumstances, even 
though suffering wrong without retaliation. This is what we 
understand the example of Jesus Christ to mean.” * The Ameri- 
can minister, in his reply, showed the utmost sympathy for the 
point of view expressed by these missionaries, but declared that 
“American citizens in China must be protected in accordance with 
the treaties, and the government knows no distinction between 
missionaries and other groups of American citizens.” 

In the spring of 1927 the issue came with terrible directness to 
missionaries in China. There had long been gathering resentment 
against the unequal treaties. Finally, almost overnight, the storm 
broke. A few missionaries were murdered, others robbed, others 
brutally mistreated. The reaction of the western governments was 
instant, there were gunboats and marines, and consuls issued 
orders or “advice” that missionaries should come under the pro- 
tection of the guns. 

What could have been a more difficult decision? If a missionary 
left his station at the behest of his consul he would be burdened 
with fear for the fate of the Chinese converts who could not thus 
escape, and for the safety of Christian institutions which had been 
built up through the years. The Chinese might regard him not 


1 The Chinese Recorder, LIV (1923), 569; The North-China Herald, 
CXLVIII (1923), 812. 
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only as a coward, but as a hypocrite preaching faith in and loyalty 
to a Heavenly Father while practising faith in and loyalty to an 
earthly government. Such conduct might confirm a suspicion that 
after all he was only an agent of his government. 

On the other hand if he disregarded his consul’s advice and 
remained at his post he might be obstructing his government’s 
policy. He might easily suffer violence, thus causing or helping to 
provoke military measures against the country he had come to 
love. Possible casualties might bring about a revulsion of feeling 
toward China on the part of the West, might jeopardize the 
safety of other American citizens, and might also endanger the 
peace of the world. Even to delay evacuation might expose sea- 
men and marines to risk of life. Consuls have, as a matter of fact, 
sometimes interpreted failure to leave as “obstinacy, lack of con- 
sideration for others and lack of moral courage.” 

Could not something be done to relieve the individual mission- 
ary from such a painful dilemma? Could the political considera- 
tions and entanglements with a western state be removed, so that 
he would be free to think only of the religious aspects of the 
matter? Could he be freed to preach a gospel of trust in God and 
in his fellowmen at the risk of his life and that of his family with- 
out being subject to the charge of defiance, or rebellion, or dis- 
loyalty to his own country? Could not the matter of protection be 
left at his own risk to his free and expressed choice? Why could 
not an American working for Christ in a foreign land leave the 
war system of his government behind? Two invasions of China 
were in progress—one by the western church of Christ, one by 
western commerce; could not these two be separated? 


EXTENDED DISCUSSION INITIATED 


In 1927 a Congregational missionary, home on furlough, 
brought the matter before his supporting local church. He stirred 
them with his own conviction that, without some change in the 
status of missionaries as beneficiaries of gunboat protection, their 
work is so undermined ethically as to be a hindrance to the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom of God. As a result this church adopted a 
resolution asking the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to associate itself with other American mission- 
ary societies in asking of the United States Government “such a 
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modification of its practise in the affording of diplomatic protec- 
tion to its citizens in China as that those who desire to work in the 
interior of China, and who also desire to avail themselves of this 
modification, may be given diplomatic protection without the 
application or the threat of American military force, but with the 
use of only such methods as promote good will in personal and 
official relations.” + 

In the general discussion which followed various considerations 
were brought forward. On the one hand, fear was expressed lest 
the population in certain areas might not distinguish between 
different classes of foreigners with the result that, if a government 
relaxed the protection of missionaries, the lawless and ignorant 
might attack others with the idea that robbery and murder might 
be committed with impunity on all. In the event of a tragedy, even 
if the individual citizen or group concerned had waived the privi- 
lege of protection, the general public in its reaction of horror 
might not excuse the government if it had failed to do all in its 
power to extend protection. 

Furthermore, some thought that a corollary of rejecting all 
use of military force in behalf of missionaries would mean that 
the American flag should not be used to protect persons or prop- 
erty, since in the eyes of Chinese the use of the flag is ultimately 
an appeal to American force. It was suggested that those rejecting 
protection from their own government logically should give up 
even an appeal to Chinese magistrates for their protection since 
this might be interpreted as asking for preferential treatment 
over the Chinese themselves, because of the military prestige of 
the nation back of those who asked. Moreover, discussions soon 
showed that it would be unwise to ask exemption from protection 
for missionaries as a class. Already missionaries were sensing the 
harm done to the Christian cause by the special privileges em- 
bodied in their behalf in the treaties with China. Any discrimina- 
tion separating missionaries from other classes of citizens might 
involve them in new difficulties as the beneficiaries of special 
privileges. 

On the other hand, it was urged that different citizens have 
different legitimate interests—the trader has a certain type of 
interest; the missionary has quite another, being engaged in a 

1 Missionary Herald, CXXIV (1928), 50. 
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work the purposes of which require that he identify himself as 
much as possible with the people and all that contributes to their 
welfare. Should not ambassadors, ministers, consuls and army 
officers, in deciding upon measures that they must adopt in ful- 
filling their duty as government officials in the protection of their 
nationals, keep in mind these differences between the objectives of 
missionaries and those of other citizens? Could not the protection 
of missionaries be limited to such methods as will promote good 
will in personal and official relations? * 

To those who urged that the refusal of protection by some 
would endanger others, the answer was made that, lamentable as 
that might be, this refusal was a step toward a new order which in 
the long run would prevent untold suffering and death. 

From quite a different approach, the question was related to the 
larger one of world peace; militarists at home would be delighted 
to have the body of missionaries declare for the necessity of naval 
and army protection. At a time when militarism is menacing the 
whole world, risks are justified in rejecting the appeal to brute 
force and in demonstrating faith in mutual love and service. 

It was particularly difficult, however, for a proponent of non- 
intervention to defend his theoretical position in considering the 
case of Socony Hill, Nanking, on March 24, 1927. It will be re- 
membered that before Americans could be evacuated from this 
city, it was entered by troops in Nationalist uniform in their vic- 
torious march upon the north. Despite repeated efforts of the 
American consul to obtain protection from the Chinese authorities, 
soldiers apparently impelled by communist advisers and anti- 
foreign sentiment began to loot foreign quarters, and during the 
course of the day they killed five foreigners. Meanwhile a group 
of foreigners including several missionaries had taken refuge at 
the headquarters of the Standard Oil Company on Socony Hill. 
Word came that various consulates had been looted and the 
British consul shot. Soldiers surrounded the house, and one de- 
tachment actually stormed it. 

Finally after the death of the foreigners seemed imminent, the 
house signalled for help to American and British vessels in the 
harbor. These vessels at once threw a barrage around the house 
which drove the Nationalist soldiers away, with the loss of life of 

*Cf. The Chinese Recorder, LX (1929), 201. 
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from three to six Chinese.1 The governments concerned de- 
manded the punishment of those responsible, a written apology, 
an undertaking to refrain from violence in the future, and repara- 
tion for personal injuries and material damage done; but no puni- 
tive reprisals were levied. Most people would say that the foreign 
authorities acted with restraint, that armed help was extended 
only when the loss of life to the foreign contingent seemed immi- 
nent, and that every instinct of humanity demanded the barrage 
that enabled those endangered to gain safety. Great church as- 
semblies, ten thousand miles away from China, are passing reso- 
lutions declaring that they are done with the war system, that war 
is sin, that it is contrary to the mind of Christ, and that as a method 
of settling international disputes war is the outstanding evil of © 
present-day civilization. Faced with the concrete situation of 
Socony Hill, just how would these churches interpret the practical 
meaning of such sweeping resolutions to their Christian ambassa- 
dors abroad? 

The argument of what might have happened at Nanking if the 
gunboats had not been there was not convincing to all. The whole 
psychology of the situation, some said, might have been different 
if the naval forces had not been there. In that case the radical 
wing of the Nationalists would not have sought to outrage for- 
eigners as a means of gaining their ends. Was it not the very spirit 
and attitude created by the armed vessels which made possible 
such a method of seeking to discredit the moderates of the Na- 
tionalist movement? ” 

In further support of the proposed action by missionaries re- 
linquishing their rights of protection certain precedents were cited. 
In 1918 three American missionaries were given passports for 
Mexico on condition of their filing with the nearest American 
consul a statement absolving the United States from all responsi- 
bility for damage to life and property in disturbed districts of 
Mexico.? In more recent times a British consul granted recom- 
mendations for Chinese passports to the members of the English 
Baptist Mission on condition that each individual applying for 


1 China Year-Book, 1928, p. 729; The Chinese Recorder, LIX (1928), 
364-68. 

* The Chinese Recorder, LIX (1928), 369-71. 

5 Cf. The Chinese Recorder, LIX (1928), p. 193. 
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such passport signed a statement that he went at his own risk. 
Similarly two Canadians were recommended on their signing 
statements absolving their government from responsibility for 
their protection.’ 

Various other solutions were suggested and explored—that the 
boards should furnish their missionaries with international church 
flags to indicate where Christian work is being carried on; that 
missionaries who do not desire protection should transfer their 
citizenship, become naturalized in China, and place themselves 
wholly under Chinese government protection; that some sort of 
world citizenship for missionaries should be evolved under the 
League of Nations; or that they might vacate their citizenship 
and be without a country. None of these seemed practicable. 


ACTIONS TAKEN BY MISSIONARY BODIES 


In response to the petition of the Congregational church to 
which reference has been made, the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
December, 1927, adopted a resolution which in substance pro- 
posed that a petition be addressed to the United States Govern- 
ment, “to make it possible for the missionaries of the American 
Board who desire to live outside of the concessions and other 
protected areas, to be given only such diplomatic protection as 
may be provided without the use, threat or other show of military 
force, and by such methods only as will promote good will in 
personal and ofhcial relations.” The Prudential Committee for- 
warded this statement of its purposes to the missionaries of the 
American Board in China in order to obtain their judgment upon 
this proposal, and at the same time the Committee submitted this 
statement, through the Foreign Missions Conference, to the other 
missionary boards in the United States having work in China in 
the hope that these boards would join in this petition.’ 

Out of the 136 missionaries of the American Board replying to 
this inquiry 130 approved the attitude of the resolution. Six ques- 
tioned it, giving such objections as that it was inopportune to ask 
for any change in the policy of the American Government; that 
to make exceptions for a particular class was unwise; and that the 


* The Missionary Herald, CXXIV (1928), 303. 
* Cf. The Missionary Herald, CXXIV (1928), 301. 
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resolution asked for little more than was already the practise as 
far as missionaries in the interior were concerned.! 

Four boards—the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the United Christian Missionary Society, the 
General Mission Board of the Church of the Brethren, and the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions—expressed the 
desire to associate themselves with the American Board in making 
an approach to the government of the United States. 

At the next meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America (1928) it was resolved: “That in the judgment of 
this Conference the use or threat of foreign military force for the 
protection of missionaries is in general a serious hindrance to 
missionary work and that the effort should be made to secure for 
those missionaries desiring it, the privilege of waiving their right 
to such protection.” ? 

The same issue was raised at the Jerusalem Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, resulting in the following ac- 
tion: “Inasmuch as Christian missions involve the largest possible 
identification of the missionary with the people of the country of 
his adoption; and 

“Tnasmuch as missionaries have generally relied upon the good 
will of the people among whom they live and the protection of 
the government of the locality for the protection of their lives and 
property; and | 

“Tnasmuch as missionaries, both as individuals and in groups, 
and several missionary societies have asked that steps be taken to 
make plain that they do not depend upon or desire the protection 
of foreign military forces in the country of their residence; and 

“Inasmuch as the use or the threat of the armed forces of the 
country from which they come for the protection of the mission- 
ary and missionary property not only creates widespread mis- 
understanding as to the underlying motive of missionary work, 
but also gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian message: 

“The International Missionary Council places on record its 
conviction that the protection of missionaries should be only by 
such methods as will promote good will in personal and official 


1 Cf, The Missionary Herald, CXXIV (1928), 302. 
* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, January, 


1928, p. 14. 
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relations, and urges upon all missionary societies that they should 
make no claim on their governments for the armed defense of 
their missionaries and their property.” * 


THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


One theory of protection is that the nation itself is injured by 
an injury done to one of its citizens, and that in pursuing any 
resulting international action the nation'is redressing the injury 
to itself and not that to the individual citizen concerned. In any 
case, the United States Government has repeatedly announced its 
claim to the right of protecting American life and property in 
accordance with the treaties. Amicable methods of doing this in- 
clude diplomacy, pressure of claim by official representation, good 
offices and mediation. Non-amicable methods include the with- 
drawal of diplomatic representatives, display of force, retaliation 
in kind, the use of armed force, reprisals and war. 

But the government is not obliged to take up any case of injury 
to an American citizen; if it refuses to do so, the citizen has no 
way of compelling it to do so. On the other hand a citizen cannot 
prevent his government from protecting him with soldiers and 
gunboats if it desires to do so. Even if a whole group requested to 
be free from protection, and even if Congress passed a resolution 
requesting the President not to take action in the case of mission- 
aries, the President as the representative of the United States in 
foreign affairs could change the proposed policy at his discretion. 
An American citizen is quite free to vacate his citizenship and 
thereby be rid of protection, but he cannot vacate part of his 
citizenship while remaining in other respects an American citizen. 

There does not appear, then, to be any legal way by which 
American missionaries, so long as they continue to be American 
citizens, can be exempted from the protection which the govern- 
ment in the exercise of its natural functions extends to all its 
citizens. 


THE APPEAL TO PUBLIC OPINION 


There is, however, such a thing as public opinion, and the ex- 
pressed convictions of missionaries helps to form that public 


* The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, VIII, 
155-156. 
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opinion. Furthermore, the United States Government can use 
discretion in the application of its right of protection. A factor in 
determining this discretion would undoubtedly be the declared 
wish of an endangered citizen and the public opinion that had 
been developed in support of that desire. 

Waivers of protection, then, can have a certain moral effect. 
In fact, the government has sometimes shown itself reluctant to 
take up a case where the citizen in question has made such a waiver. 
Unless the offence is particularly flagrant or may be deemed a 
national affront, an individual’s waiver of a claim weakens the 
government’s moral right and it may feel justified in desisting 
from pressing the claim.* 

A citizen or group, therefore, while not challenging the right 
of their government to exercise diplomatic protection, may yet 
properly request their government to limit its action to the send- 
ing of notes and the holding of “conversations,” or they may 
even request the government not to take up their cases at all. 

If candidates for service abroad, the supporting churches and 
the missionaries in active service feel that an appeal to force is 
inconsistent with or detrimental to the propagation of the gospel 
of love, they can hardly avoid this issue. It confronts Christians 
who control western commercial interests in the Orient, also. The 
matter is complicated; hence Christian leaders differ in the solu- 
tion. Whichever way one’s decision goes, there should not be the 
slightest reflection on the sincerity of those who differ. It is easy to 
be idealistic before one has been brought face to face with such an 
issue. The very poignancy of the question makes it advisable for 
all concerned not to wait until the stress of tragic events is upon 
them, butin quiet and earnest thought to seek the direction Christ’s 
way would lead. 


* Cf. E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, p. 372. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LIMITATIONS ON GUESTS OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


THE ISSUE 


N obtrusive ethical issue centers about the relation of a for- 
eigner to the government whose guest he has become. Grant 
that the individualism of the westerner and his enthusiasm for 
democracy should be tempered by a due respect for constituted 
authority, what shall he do when conditions in his adopted country 
sorely conflict with his conception of the progressive realization 
of an ideal social and political order? If a foreign diplomat so far 
forgets himself as to criticize the government to which he 1s sent 
he immediately becomes persona non grata and may be recalled. 
A private citizen abroad may have somewhat more freedom. In 
personal conversation he may be listened to with attention as a 
disinterested outsider. But this generous tolerance disappears if 
the views seem unsympathetic, and he will likely be told that if 
he does not like the way affairs are managed he had better go back 
to his own land. 

The problem comes with far more urgency to one who goes 
professionally as a Christian friend of the people, eager to identify 
himself with their needs and aspirations. Many representatives of 
the older churches of the West have whole-heartedly and intelli- 
gently accepted the statement that it is “desirous that the program 
of missionary work among all peoples may be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to serve the whole man in every aspect of his life and 
relationships.” * Now one of those needs—in some cases the domi- 
nant popular need—may arise from the presence of a government, 
indigenous or foreign, which 1s believed to be imperious, or feeble, 
or failing to provide for social justice. What if such a missionary 
sincerely believed that the welfare of the people demanded that 
the Manchu government be overthrown and a Republic in China 
established? If the attempt by an eastern power to absorb Shan- 


* The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 1928, VI, 
245; 
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tung powerfully conflicted with his sense of justice, should he 
have stood mutely by and witness what seemed to him and to the 
people for whom he is working serious violations of fundamental 
personal and national rights, or should he have thrown prudence 
aside and made public protest? In pulsing India seething with 
unrest, reaching out in every direction for guidance toward a new 
life, shall the influence of the mission group as a whole be dis- 
tinctly on the side of the status quo? What if a missionary is con- 
vinced that the principles and spirit of Christianity have a sig- 
nificant bearing upon the rule of Japan in Korea, or on the way 
the mandates are carried out in Africa? Is he to insist on bringing 
his gospel to bear upon the whole 360° of human need at the risk 
—in some cases the certainty—of being deported? Or is he to re- 
linquish his witness in a certain sector of human need for the sake 
of the work he can freely do in the large remaining area? And if he 
fails to speak out on issues which are the most vital concerns of the 
people to whom he goes will the Gospel he promulgates seem 
narrowed and partial? 

If missionaries do narrow the application of their message, there 
is danger that they may develop a ministry which conceives of 
religion as dealing solely with the next life. A prominent Chinese 
theological professor was recently bemoaning the fact that the 
Chinese church was characterized by just this defect. He told how, 
in the first year of the Republic, the President ordered all civil and 
military officials to go to the churches to pray for their country. In 
this observer’s city the gentry went to the church in one body. He 
considered this a remarkable opportunity to explain to the ofhcials 
the relation of Christianity to society and the nation. To his sur- 
prise the preacher of the day spoke for more than an hour on 
Jonah. “Not half a word was said as to the relation of Jesus Christ 
to livelihood, society, country, the world of politics and civiliza- 
tion.” + This professor along with many other enlightened na- 
tionals in other lands is desirous of a Christian outreach from the 
West and a Christian church in each land which will function in 
the realm of the conditions which today face their people. There 
are individual missionaries and individual missions which are 
trying desperately to make Christianity an appreciable influence 
in revolutionary China. But Christianity as the Chinese see it, in- 

* The Chinese Recorder, LXIV (1933), 558. 
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cluding the two hundred and more denominational and theologi- 
cal varieties from the West, often gives to the Chinese the im- 
pression of having a narrowed message and a system of training 
which perpetuates the type. 

The political conditions under which missionaries work are too 
subtle and intricate for any simple statement, and the problem is 
far too complex to be covered by a single principle applicable to the 
varied situations in different lands. But the issue may be illustrated 
and made concrete by considering the pledges taken by all Ameri- 
can missionaries entering India. 


THE NEUTRALITY PLEDGE FOR INDIA 


Following the World War the British Government had to face 
the problem of permitting missionaries of alien nationality to carry 
on their work in India. It was maintained by the government that 
those engaged in missionary and more particularly in educational 
work had exceptional opportunities of influencing the mind of a 
people and therefore, if they chose to abuse their position, they 
could do much greater harm than those engaged in trade or com- 
merce. 

The missionary societies of Great Britain contended that Chris- 
tian missions, representing the highest and most disinterested 
activities of western civilization in its contact with India, should 
not be subject to restraints not imposed on other activities of that 
civilization. On principle Christian missions, while paying due 
respect and obedience to lawfully constituted authority, must 
maintain their spiritual independence and freedom, and must 
claim the largest liberty consistent with public order to make 
known to all men the Gospel which they hold in trust for man- 
kind. 

The government, after having courteously received these and 
other representations of the British societies, issued a statement of 
policy which recognized the work done in the past by missionary 
societies and welcomed their cooperation in the future in the pro- 
motion of the moral and material well-being of the people.* 

However the government found it necessary to impose certain 
restrictions upon non-British missionaries under post-war condi- 
tions. Hence every American missionary proceeding to India since 

1 Cf. International Review of Missions, VIII (1919), 331-340. 
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1920 is required to sign a formal pledge undertaking “to do 
nothing contrary to, or in diminution of, the authority of the law- 
fully constituted Government.” And every missionary society 
sending missionaries to India is required to take this additional 
and more elaborate pledge: “That the organization recognizes 
that all due obedience and respect should be given to the lawfully 
constituted Government of the country where it is conducting 
mission work. 

“That while carefully abstaining from political affairs, it is the 
desire and purpose of the Board or Society that the influence of 
the Board or Society, in so far as it may be properly exerted, should 
be so exerted in loyal cooperation with the Government. .. . 

“That this Board or Society will exercise the greatest care in 
selecting its missionaries with a view to employing only those who 
will work in this spirit, and 

“That this Board or Society will make every effort to facilitate 
the efforts of its missionaries to work in this spirit.” 

The reader will notice that the second pledge, known officially 
as memorandum A, is the more severe, and that it assumes that 
organized missionary societies are willing to accept and are capable 
of exercising responsibility in regard to the missionaries whom 
they send out. Occasionally questions are asked as to whether this 
condemns the missionary to be a defender of the status quo; 
whether an American society should commit its missionaries in 
advance to refrain from expressing their considered judgment on 
affairs political when this bears on the people’s welfare; and 
whether the tendency of this pledge if taken seriously would likely 
be that, in selecting missionaries for discretion, the societies may 
eliminate just those candidates of social intelligence and spirit 
who should form one element in the missionary personnel. Fur- 
thermore, while ostensibly permission to work in India would be 
revoked by the government only on political grounds, the power 
to withdraw it might, in the hands of an unsympathetic official, 
be made an instrument of unfair treatment. 


THE “kK”? CASE 


Such an instance developed in 1930 in what we shall call the 
“K” case. A young missionary of one of the largest American 
societies entertained in his home an English Quaker, who was so 
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highly esteemed by Indian nationalists that at one time he acted as 
the liaison officer between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy. Mr. 
K. introduced his friend to a group of Indians, and at the railroad 
station he allowed himself to be garlanded by a crowd of his 
friend’s admirers. 

Asa result Mr. K. was requested by the collector of the district 
to leave India, and the mission was told that unless it dissociated 
itself from Mr. K.’s acts all grants-in-aid to the mission would be 
withdrawn. Mr. K. resigned because he felt that he would thus 
relieve the board of embarrassment, and a month later the Ameri- 
can members of the mission passed: a resolution publicly and 
unanimously dissociating themselves from such of his actions as 
had constituted a breach of the pledge of “neutrality.” 

The “K” case led to a reconsideration of Memorandum A be- 
cause of the interpretation put upon it by the Collector who, in a 
letter dated July 4, 1930, addressed to the non-British mission- 
aries of his district, said in part: “It is the duty not only of every 
servant of the government, no matter in what department he may 
serve, but also of every person whatever his nationality may be, 
who belongs to one of the non-official organizations which are 
permitted by the government to participate in any educational, 
medical or other public work in India, to show his disapproval of 
the (Congress) movement. He is expected to take every oppor- 
tunity of promoting amongst those with whom he is brought into 
contact by reason of the activities of the organization to which he 
belongs loyalty to the government and of countering and exposing 
by informal talks and discussions the lies, misrepresentations and 
economic fallacies that are used in support of the Congress pro- 
gram. The government expects this service to be faithfully per- 
formed and looks to you as a member of such an organization to 
see that effect is given to this expectation.” * 

In addition to circulating this statement the collector ordered 
the mission authorities to send out a letter to all its Indian pastors 
urging them to be loyal to the British Government. The attitude 
of the collector led the officers of the International Missionary 
Council, at the request of the Foreign Missions Conference, North 
America, to take up with the British authorities the issues involved 
in Memorandum A. His Majesty’s Government refused to re- 

* The Christian Century, XLVII (1930), 1272. 
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draft the document, but agreed to consider its reinterpretation. 
Three chief points were involved in these negotiations. It was the 
contention of the missionary group that they cannot be responsible 
for the political attitudes of Indian Christians, that a matter like 
the “K” case should be dealt with not by local officers but by the 
Provincial Governments; and that local officers should not have 
the authority to use the grant-giving activities of government as 
a club to compel conformity from the mission. The government 
agreed to these three points. 

One point in the interpretation proposed by the officers of the 
International Missionary Council and accepted by the govern- 
ment may be noted in further detail. It refers to the question as to 
whether missionary organizations should be responsible for the 
political attitude of Indian Christians: “We recognize that the 
obligation that a missionary organization should observe the 
undertakings given as precedent to recognition involves the prin- 
ciple that, in regard to activities under the direct control of the 
organization, its agents, whether Indian or foreign, should be 
deemed to be bound by these undertakings. Apart from this, we 
understand that the government has no desire to make missionary 
organizations responsible for the political views of Indian Chris- 
tians.” Does this accepted interpretation work an injustiee upon 
the many Indian Christians who happen to be in the employ of an 
American Mission? The American missionary may be expected to 
be neutral but should his Indian associate under the mission be 
expected to be neutral? Ought it to be necessary for an Indian 
Christian to resign from mission employ in order to express him- 
self asa citizen? 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


One would have to sense the fever heat to which the nationalist 
movement in India has attained in order to feel the ethical strain 
which these restrictions bring to certain missionaries. As this strug- 
gle for national self-expression proceeded there has come to many, 
both Indian Christians and missionaries, a serious searching of 
heart. They saw in Mr. Gandhi’s principles certain admirable 
factors—devotion to the welfare of the untouchables; a strict ad- 
herence to methods that do not call for the use of physical force or 
violence on the part of those who are putting the methods into 
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practise; belief in the power of suffering on the part of the inno- 
cent to reform and to redeem the world; belief in the need of the 
individual for preparation and self purification before launching 
out in any campaign of reforms where the weapons to be used are 
spiritual ones. 

Questions such as the following, therefore, were asked: “Which 
more nearly approximates the spirit of Christ, the force of the 
Christian government or the passive resistance of the followers 
of Mr. Gandhi?” “What would be Jesus’ attitude were he in India 
today?” An Indian Christian resident of Mr. Gandhi’s ashram, 
directed an appeal to Christian nationals and missionaries in which 
he stated: “Amongst Christians, there are Indians and foreigners 
and those who see eye to eye with the national movement and 
those who may honestly believe that the nationalists are misled. 
But there can be no difference of opinion regarding non-violence 
amongst those who were enjoined by their Master to turn to 
‘whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek the other also’ and 
to return good for evil. . Before our very eyes, Gandhiji is 
substituting for warfare the gospel of love in a practical way. 
What is going to be the contribution of those who profess to follow 
the Prince of Peace whose banner is Love?” * 

A missionary writing in the Indian Social Reformer held that 
people could see in India “an attempt to put into practise a funda- 
mental Christian principle, the redeeming effect of non-resisting 
suffering, a thing that the West has never attempted to do, and 
even though mistakes may be made in the working out of this 
principle, we should be ready to thank God that someone has had 
the courage to make the attempt.” ? 

An extreme position for an American was expressed by a bishop 
in a letter explaining his resignation in 1930 from work in India: 
“Tt proved impossible to identify myself completely with Indian 
aspirations because I represented foreign powers which threatened 
economic and other reprisals unless certain policies determined by 
some supporting foreign society were carried out to the letter on 
Indian soil. In spite of all the justly modifying explanations which 
any of us can make, I was expected to be a calm supporter and a 
diplomatic advocate of policies, provisions, regulations and laws 


* The Indian Social Reformer, LX (1930), 553- 
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determined largely by foreign customs, management and support. 
If missions need anything in this new day it is complete spiritual 
emancipation from an ubiquitous imperialism that is racial, politi- 
cal and economic.” ? 

Another missionary of one of the foremost American societies 
did not resign but, fully aware of his pledge to the existing gov- 
ernment in India, felt bound by a pledge to a higher moral 
power than any state, and considered that in breaking a pledge to 
the state, he had been faithful to a higher and nobler obligation. 
He issued a manifesto asking on what moral principle any nation 
in this modern world could continue to hold any other people in 
bondage, no matter how beneficial or paternal that bondage may 
be, when the moral judgment of the citizens of that nation de- 
mands freedom and release. The manifesto ended with the sum- 
mons: “Missionaries and Christians, I call you to battle in the 
name of Christ you love, in the name of the India you desire to 
serve, in the name of the freedom that God wishes for all His sons 
and daughters everywhere. Will you respond? Will you take a 
stand?” One can scarcely be surprised that this American mission- 
ary was informed that if he did not voluntarily leave India, he 
would be officially asked by the government to do so. 

But what is an American missionary in India to do? If he de- 
clares allegiance to the popular political movement he is writing 
his own invitation to return to America. If without such a public 
stand his best friends discover his inner feelings and so are en- 
couraged to suffer for the cause, he may feel he has betrayed his 
promise to the British Government. If on the other hand he re- 
mains neutral he may lose the respect of some and be thought a 
coward or traitor to India’s best interests. The matter is not simple. 
Some missionaries actually believe that religion is a thing removed 
from life; it is not difficult for them to confine their attention to 
“preaching Christ.” Others believe that if religion is anything, it 
is at least a higher conscience—a viewing of all situations in the 
light of an ideal. For this group the situation is extremely difficult, 
involving a serious mental conflict. 

An outspoken statement was made by a British missionary: 
“We all realize the fact that vocations differ, and we do not argue 
that because Jesus did not go into business, or become a lawyer, or 
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write novels, we should not do these things. They simply did not 
come within the range of his vocation. To argue, therefore, that 
because Jesus did not lead a movement against imperialism, no- 
body else is ever to do so, is as absurd as saying that because Jesus 
was unmarried, none of his followers ought ever to have wives.” * 
This British missionary cites seven circumstances in which he 
believes a Christian “has a perfect right in conscience to resist a 
government: 
“(r) When a government exists for its own advantage rather 
than that of the whole people; if it isa foreign government, when 
it allows the economic exploitation of the country it rules by the 
country 1t represents. 
“(2) If a government imposes burdensome laws, or resorts to 
unnecessary violence to maintain its own prestige. 
“(3) When a government encourages discord among its subjects 
through the arrogance of its officials, a censorship of information 
which the public has a right to know, and provocative and repres- 
sive ordinances. 
“(4) When a government is clearly not for the common good: 
that is, if it spends more money on the army than on education; if 
it draws great revenues from the liquor trafhc; if its administra- 
tion is extravagant, and its officials overpaid, while it does little to 
relieve the poverty and distress of its poorer subjects. 
“(5) When a government does not fulfill its purpose of ‘sociable 
life and fellowship,’ where it allows—at least in practise—a social 
cleavage between rulers and ruled, or treats its subjects with any 
kind of superiority or contempt. 
“(6) Ifthe laws and ordinances of a government do not have the 
approval of the whole people; if they fall more heavily on the 
poor than the rich; and if they have to be maintained by force 
rather than legal persuasion. 
“(7) These considerations are of course greatly strengthened if 
the government in question is a foreign one, especially if it has lost 
the goodwill of the people over whom it rules.” ? 
Another missionary justified law-breaking when the law- 
breaker is not only willing, but glad to pay the penalty of his act in 
witness of the truth which he would serve. “For, after all, there 


1 Father Verrier Elwin, Christ and Satyagraha (Bombay), p. 15. 
? [bid., pp. 41, 42. 
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are two ways in which we may obey a law. On the one hand we 
may do what the law tells us to do. On the other hand, unwilling 
to do this for conscientious reasons, we may accept voluntarily the 
penalties of the law for disopediene: In the latter case as in the 
former we recognize the authority of government and pay rever- 
ence to its sovereignty.” * 

The Council of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
meeting at Lucknow, 1930, expressed the opinion that by using 
physical force and promulgating repressive ordinances, govern- 
ment had simply aggravated a troublesome situation and made it 
more critical. “The more powerful and organized a government 
is the more does it stand condemned for employing methods 
which cannot bear the scrutiny of the highest principles of the 
Christian civilization.” ? 

Observing from the outside, a non-Christian Indian philosopher 
maintained that the most powerful forces of social regeneration 
now operating in India are associated with the nationalist move- 
ment, and that the pledge of neutrality has prevented the mission- 
ary from allying himself with these forces. Moreover, in the 
present period of tension many Indian nationalist leaders took 
the position that “he who is not for us is against us,” and on this 
basis the American worker is classed as an anti-nationalist. 

Manifestly the political situation does influence the work of 
missions. Shall we, then, apply to the situation in India a statement 
made in general by a veteran American board secretary? “When 
moral issues directly affecting the work of missionaries and mis- 
sion boards are before the public, it is inevitable that there should 
be freedom of utterance.” ® 

On the other hand, the editors of two Christian journals in 
India urged a position contrary to most of those already quoted. 
The one stated that its influence would always be “upon the side 
of law and order.” * The other held that “missionaries are not in 
India to shape India’s political constitution but to do all that lies 
in their power to help in shaping individual and national character 
without which none of India’s movements can be of nation-build- 


1 Father Verrier Elwin, Christ and Satyagraha (Bombay), p. 43. 

* The Indian Social Reformer, XL (1930), 761. 

* James L. Barton, in The Missionary Herald, CXXIII (1927), 258. 

“C. Manshardt, Christianity in Changing India, p. 232, quoted from The In- 
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ing or enduring value. In other words, missionaries are in India 
to direct India’s mind and heart to Him who as the Prince of 
Peace holds in His hands the secret both of individual peace of 
heart and of national reconciliation.” ? 


FOUR POSSIBLE ATTITUDES a 


1. A Public Declaration of Convictions. The missionary may 
openly take sides on the ground that national and international 
questions are inextricably bound up with the moral and humane 
principles for which Christianity stands. The danger in this posi- 
tion is that, however emphatically the missionary disclaims par- 
tisanship and political motive, his action is apt to have sinister 
motives attributed to it.* Furthermore, it may easily be that 
diplomats, journalists and certain non-missionary societies may 
be better qualified and fitted to give publicity to abuses and to labor 
for reform. 

The impulse to take a public position is especially strong, and 
in many cases justified, when it is a particular case of glaring in- 
justice and oppression. We honor that impetuous Korean mission- 
ary who in 1919, when certain Christians were lined up to be shot 
in utter disregard of justice, walked up and down between the 
victims and the guns, declaring that they must shoot him also, if 
the order were carried out. Missionaries voiced their indignation 
when a number of Korean Christians were ordered into a church 
building, which was then fired upon by soldiers and when all the 
Christians were wounded or dead the church was set on fire. * 
Even in such cases, however, an endeavor can be made to make 
the protest in such a way as not to abet the opposition and to 
appreciate certain progressive and just steps by the government 
in question. 

In general, before any public participation in a political issue is 
carried out, the missionary should remember that he is a member 
of a larger body—a mission, a church—and his acts and words 
should be weighed accordingly. The idiosyncrasies of a single 

* Dnyanodaya, May 15, 1930. 

* Cf. Galen M. Fisher, The International Review of Missions, IX (1920), 
517-30, from which much help for this section has been received. 

° Cf. Hugh Heung-wo Cynn, The Rebirth of Korea (New York, 1920), pp. 
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missionary may prejudice the position and prestige of a whole 
mission in his area. The open activity of missionaries in China in 
opposition to Japan’s claims in Shantung unquestionably raised an 
obstacle in the path of Christianity in Japan. This does not mean 
that the protest should not have been made, but that its effects 
have to be considered. 

If a missionary deliberately decides that his own moral integ- 
rity is at stake the best course may be to resign from his mission 
and to act as an individual. This is what certain missionaries in 
India and in the Far East have done in recent years. This step 
should be taken, however, only as a last resort and after full 
deliberation. 


2. Limiting advocacy to moral issues and principles. While the 
missionary may not actively identify himself with any specific 
program or political party, he may conceive himself to be the 
trustee of certain Christian principles and conceptions affecting 
society and the state, and may regard it as his duty to seize every 
opportunity to pass on to the nation he is serving these important 
values. National and Provincial Christian Councils, organized 
missions and churches, while keeping above party strife, could 
publish more frequently judicious and constructive statements of 
Christian principles, showing their bearing upon particular prob- 
lems and thus helping to Christianize public opinion. The succes- 
sive recent issues of the China Christian Year Book and the 
Chinese Recorder reveal a Christian movement deeply concerned 
with the aspirations and experiences of the Chinese nation. The 
National Christian Council of China was bitterly challenged by a 
part of its missionary constituency in 1927 as being too na- 
tionalistic. 

In thus advocating an extensive participation by the church and 
its missionary agencies in the solution of political problems the 
precaution given under the discussion of the function of the 
church + should be kept in mind. These agencies can exert a whole- 
some and effective influence only as they have developed in their 
own constituencies a hatred of social evils and have manifestly led 
their own fellowships to stand fora way of life that is a rebuke to 
social wrong. It savors of hypocrisy to mobilize opinion on an 
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issue which costs us nothing, if at the same time our constituencies 
are condoning urgent social wrongs in their own realm and mani- 
fest no social passion to approximate in their own sphere of life the 
ideals which they proclaim. 

The distinction between this and the preceding position is often 
dificult to draw. Yet some think it better to err on the safe side 
and to adhere strictly to the advocacy of principles, even at the risk 
of being called academic, impracticable and idealistic. However, 
in regard even to this position, cautions are cited. The importance 
of the moral issue should be vividly manifest before a mission- 
ary is warranted in entering this field which is difficult and in a 
sense foreign to the ordinary missionary’s normal vocation. Any- 
one attempting this type of service should be able to convey an 
impression of the moral quality of the positions taken and of the 
disinterested motives that lie behind the representations that are 
being made. The necessary combination of fearlessness and humil- 
ity, of courage and courtesy, of insistence and patience come out 
of the depths of a strong religious life. Those who aspire to be 
peacemakers and reconcilers must have faith in men and love for 
men enabling them to see what truth and right and goodness there 
may be in each party, and to interpret men’s deeds and purposes 
at their best and not at their worst—an essentially Christian type 
of judgment. 


3. Strict Neutrality. Reticence may be maintained toward the 
question at issue, regardless of the fact that moral principles may 
intimately be concerned. This position is taken on the ground that 
the missionary, like his Master, is commissioned to establish the 
spiritual kingdom of God in the hearts of individuals, and only 
indirectly in political and social relations. According to this view 
any attempt to deal directly with political matters would jeopard- 
ize his spiritual authority as well as his friendly relations with the 
people and the government whose guest he is, and would thereby 
defeat his ultimate purpose. It 1s contended that the sapping and 
mining of political evils by concentrating effort on the develop- 
ment of Christian individuals will be more effective than any 
storming of the citadel. Gains obtained by more direct political 
methods cannot be held unless a supporting public conscience has 
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already been developed by the slower process. Again, attention is 
called to the fact that men in all other professions—law, journal- 
ism, diplomacy, politics—must submit to certain limitations of 
speech or action, and that it is not unreasonable for the Christian 
worker to do the same, so long as he does not condone positive 
wrong-doing. Underlying this position is the conviction that the 
primary function of the missionary is to implant great moral 
principles, leaving his disciples and colleagues native to the soil 
to apply them to specific political questions. 

This third position is upheld by the American secretary of the 
International Missionary Council: “In lands in which he resides 
as an alien the missionary . . . is not left in much doubt as to 
what is expected of him. In general terms, he is required to ab- 
stain from any active participation in political affairs. The more 
prominent his position in the community, the more strictly will 
that principle be applied. The representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, of course, must very carefully abstain from all discussion 
of the politics of the countries in which they temporarily reside. 
. . . As aliens in other lands, American missionaries have to 
remember that they are exactly in that position. They are more or 
less persons of prominence. They live in the limelight. They 
exercise considerable influence in the community, and are con- 
stantly seeking in rightful ways to broaden and strengthen their 
influence. For them to engage in political discussions, either for 
or against the government, in favor of one or another political 
party, is to do that against which there is sure to be strong objec- 
tion. If they persist in such activities, they may make themselves 
liable to deportation.* 

Pressure to depart from this position of neutrality comes from 
two opposite directions. Almost inevitably neutrality will be mis- 
construed by perfervid native patriots as a betrayal of moral prin- 
ciple. On the other hand the government concerned may expect 
active support. During the Independence Uprising in Korea in 
1919 the Japanese Government and public were not satisfied with 
the assurance that missionaries did nothing to foment this revolt. 
It was held that they should go further and conduct their work in 
full loyalty to the Japanese Government. In other words, they 
should not only refrain from abetting the Koreans, but should 

1 Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin, VIII (1927), 40, 41. 
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actively endeavor to make them loyally submissive. Heads of 
schools were asked to discover and to report to the Japanese those 
students who were disloyal. While a missionary under the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s word in Romans thirteen regarding subjection 
to the powers that be, or from some other reason, may comply 
with such demands, it should be clear that this is not neutrality. 

The Korean missionaries undoubtedly have been in a difhcult 
position since Japan took over control. In 1915 the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Evangelical Missions declared that “as resi- 
dents of the Empire of Japan and as Christian missionaries we 
recognize the constituted civil authorities as ordained by God to 
be duly honored and obeyed in accordance with the Word of 
God.” * In 1921 this Council drew up a statement which was re- 
afhrmed several times in later years. In part it said: “It is evident 
that the ideal condition is one in which the government shall enjoy 
the entire loyalty and obedience of its citizens, and in which all 
resident foreigners shall have relations with the authorities and 
with the people of free and friendly intercourse and cooperation 
for the highest welfare of the country. Such a condition we believe 
to be contingent on the adoption and practise by all concerned of 
those principles of justice, brotherhood and service which are 
embodied in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. While we have nothing 
to do with political matters as such, and while any contribution 
which this body of missionaries can make to international and 
domestic peace must be small, we desire to do our part in the 
cultivation of that spirit of friendliness and of trust in peaceful 
agencies for the accomplishment of the largest good which is de- 
manded if stable peace is to be achieved. We pledge ourselves, as 
in Christ’s stead, to maintain the attitude of good will to all with 
whom we deal, whether officials or private citizens; and in our 
teachings we will exalt the power of love.” ? 

In order to implement this spirit of good will the Council rec- 
ommended that fraternal delegates be exchanged between Japa- 
nese and Korean missions; that such delegates and other visitors be 
given opportunities to meet Christian leaders in the country 
visited; that exchanges of religious and secular publications be 
made; that missionaries of one country take their summer vaca- 


* Annual Meeting, 1915, p. 31. 
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tion in the other; that there be exchanges of lectureships and 
scholarships; and that conferences between groups and individual 
Christian leaders of the two countries be encouraged. 


4. The exercise of influence by personal counsel and contact. 
While it is doubtless true that, in general, the missionary may well 
take a neutral attitude to the government under which he works, 
there are areas where a relationship of most helpful cooperation 
can be developed. Ina social order which is undergoing a complete 
reintegration as in certain parts of Africa, a decision to keep aloof 
from questions of public concern may possibly in itself be an act 
with political consequences of the highest importance. A policy of 
inaction or neutrality toward a fluid and dynamic human situation 
may involve a mission in serious responsibility for results of a 
political character. In almost every land the properly qualified 
missionary has some chance to exert influence personally not only 
with individuals of his adopted nation but also with men in au- 
thority of his own nationality, so as to bring about a Christian 
solution of the difficulty. It is taken for granted that such influence 
would be exerted in a transparently honest and unselfish spirit. 

The “Commission of Inquiry” sent to Central Africa in 1932 
under the auspices of the Department of Social and Industrial Re- 
search of the International Missionary Council definitely recom- 
mended that missionaries in that area should lose no opportunity 
to call upon administrators and to counsel with them with utmost 
frankness on the many aspects of native problems which they meet 
in common. The Commission held that the missionary, through 
his intimate contact with the people, is in a favorable position for 
observing the effect of government measures on native life, and 
may often with advantage call the attention of the administrator 
to possible undesirable effects of such measures as well as to 
breaches of the law and the miscarriage of justice. However, it 
was advised that before taking any such action the missionary 
should be sure of the accuracy of his facts, should be fully in- 
formed of the laws relating to the matter in question, and should 
endeavour to understand the difhculty which confronts the ofhcial 
in administering them. The missionary should never appeal to 
outside public opinion for the righting of what he considers to be 
a public wrong until he has first brought the matter privately to 
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the attention of the responsible authorities and exhausted every 
means of inducing them to set matters right. In many areas this 
possible approach by missionaries to political authorities is regu- 
larized by means of a “Committee on Government” as a medium 
of communication both for individual missionaries and for the gov- 
ernment. 

Whether the approach be by individuals or by committee the 
basis of any effective dealing with governments is that those who 
attempt this personal service should attempt to understand the 
government’s point of view and the goals it is attempting to attain. 
Without this, criticism may easily be valueless and irritating. With 
it, much misunderstanding may be avoided and a real contribution 
may be made to the improvement of conditions and of general 
good will. Modern missions can afford many examples where 
this policy has been wisely and effectively followed. 

It is in this spirit that the Conference of Federated Missions in 
Japan when objecting to the “inhuman cruelties and outrages” of 
the Japanese military party in Korea in 1919 included a genuine 
expression of their thought and feeling for Japan. The following 
clauses are found in their protest-—“Knowing Japan as we do at 
first hand, and having enjoyed for many years under Japanese law 
the blessings of justice and freedom and the fullest protection of 
life and property. . . . If the methods of administration were 
divested of that harshness and cruelty which are so strangely at 
variance with the high and enlightened principles according to 
which Japan proper is now governed and with that kind-hearted- 
ness in which Japan as a people abounds. . . . We are moved by 
the genuine respect and affection we have for Japan.” ” 

Something substantial can be done by promoting face to face 
relations. When certain high-minded Christians in China pro- 
posed that no Chinese representatives should go to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention in Tokyo in 1920 as a protest against 
the Japanese government’s aggression in Shantung and elsewhere, 
missionaries had a part in dissuading these Chinese leaders from 
their course. Moreover, many informal international deputations 
have been arranged with the distinct purpose of developing opin- 
ion that would make for justice and liberty. 

* Cf. J. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African (Macmillan, 1933), 
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CONCLUSION 


One is tempted to assert that the less missionaries have to do 
with governments the better. Yet in governments at their best 
Christian principles are at work, and in so far as they are standing 
for justice and for the genuine uplift of the people a policy of 
frank cooperation may be adopted. Moreover, in this complex 
world it is not possible for the missionary enterprise to abstain 
from political relations. Missions must in various ways deal with 
governments, and governments with missions. Obviously the 
handling of public questions is a task that calls for specialized 
gifts, careful study and considerable time and strength. Provision 
should be made for this type of service in each mission area. 

It has been possible to give only a glimpse into the kinds of 
complications that may arise at any time in almost any land where 
missionaries are guests. Nevertheless it is evident that it is hardly 
for those who are outside the stress of these situations to criticize 
the earnest group of men and women who are wrestling with 
these problems. In so far as the problems are understood, it is our 
place to think in a humble spirit for and with these representatives. 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL 


CHAPTER IX 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN THE WORLD’S 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


AN INCREASING POPULATION NOT NORMAL + 


S TUDENTS of population declare that it is a mistake to think 

of an increasing population as the normal condition through- 
out historic and prehistoric times. For each different level of skill 
and of knowledge of implements—the use of fire, hunting and 
fishing, primitive agriculture, domestication of animals, etc.— 
there tended to be an increase until a more or less stationary point 
was reached for that level of skill. For long periods of time there 
were no improvements in the arts of food production, and hence 
no increase in the density of population was advantageous or even 
possible. But with each new advance in resources or methods of 
production an increase became possible. 

Accurate figures are available only for the last few hundred 
years. If one looks, however, at a graph from estimates of the 
population of England and Wales since the year 1066 one sees 
that the population of this area increased slowly for 700 years, 
more quickly from 1700 to 1800, and then shot upward with a 
rapidity unparalleled. Similarly on the continent of Europe fig- 
ures show that population tended to increase slowly for many 
centuries, and then in the nineteenth century increased with very 
great rapidity. This rapid increase in modern Europe has been 
made possible by the rapid development of industrialism and of 
other means of improved production. It is because we live in an 
age of the application of science to industry and agriculture, and 
hence in an age when more people can be sustained, that we get 
the impression that such increase is quite normal and inevitable. 
But this modern period, marked by the application of new skilled 
processes to industry and agriculture, has had no parallel in 
history, and its like may never be repeated. If, however, this 
improvement in technique should slacken or come to an end, 
then the question may well be raised whether in our day as 

* Cf. A. M. Carr-Saunders, Population (Oxford University Press, 1925). 
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in ancient times population should not become more stationary 
again. 

In Europe after the beginning of the Christian era with the 
discouragement of infanticide and abortion the postponement of 
marriage came in and in effect was a method of population control. 
Throughout the Middle Ages there were agencies at work to en- 
force this change, in part by legal enactment, but chiefly by the 
pressure of customs and conventions. For in towns there was a 
compulsory apprentice system; and in the country servants began 
by living in the families of their squires—in both cases the effect 
was to delay marriage. But with the coming of industrialism, all 
barriers to marriage whether by laws, customs or conventions 
were broken down, and the curve of population began rapidly to 
rise—and under the improved conditions justly so. 

Thus it is only as we gain a perspective from a rapid glance back 
to pre-historic times that we can view this problem of population 
aright. Contrary to common thought, if we view history as a 
whole, a stable rather than an increasing population has been the 
rule. Furthermore, some sort of population control—crude and 
savage or more civilized—has been in practise at every stage. And 
this control has not been the result merely of such factors as 
famine, war, epidemics and disease. We should recognize, there- 
fore, that the need for regulation is no new thing; the human race 
is not for the first time having the matter of control forced upon it. 


AN OPTIMUM DENSITY 


We use the phrases over-, under-, and optimum population. 
Obviously these are relative terms depending on the purposes in 
view and the criteria used in judgment. For some the optimum 
population is that which gives the maximum per capita real in- 
come. An analogy may help at this point.* If the land area of the 
world were to begin to shrink there would be the same capital and 
labor to be applied as before the shrinkage; but the amount of 
capital and labor applied per acre would be greater, and hence 
the quantity of produce available for division would probably be 
greater. But if the land area should continue to shrink away, there 
manifestly would come a time when the total produce raised 
would inevitably diminish in spite of the increase in labor available 

* Cf. Harold Wright, Population (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923), Pp. 59) 60. 
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per acre for the land thus reduced. Hence the per capita return 
would inevitably become less and less. Reversing this picture, a 
similar decrease in returns per person will eventually follow if the 
land surface remains the same and the population continues to 
increase beyond a certain optimum point, providing the amount of 
knowledge and skill remain the same. 

Thus, there is a particular density of population which must be 
reached and must not be exceeded if the largest possible income 
in goods per person is to be obtained. “There is for any piece of 
land, when a certain amount of skill is available, a point where, by 
the application of a definite amount of capital and labor, the 
maximum return per head is reached; if less is applied the return 
per head will be less, and if more is applied the return per head 
will again be less, though in this latter case the total produce will 
be greater. So in any country, however many complications may 
be introduced by the rise of industrialism and the exchange of 
manufactured articles for food grown abroad, there is a density of 
population which is more desirable than any other from the point 
of view of income per head.” * Thus, judging from the purely 
material ideal of the average income of the inhabitants, there is an 
optimum density that will ensure the best living within their 
grasp. This desirable density will depend upon the degree of skill 
and knowledge available, and only while this skill and knowledge 
is increasing will an increase in density of population be advan- 
tageous. 

Using another criterion, optimum population is that which 
gives the maximum per capita welfare. Over-population and 
under-population are here conceived as indicating greater or 
smaller numbers respectively than are socially desirable. In prac- 
tise, it is extraordinarily difficult to discover what constitutes such 
an optimum. It is harder to get a precise statistical basis for a wel- 
fare optimum than for an income optimum, but the former ap- 
pears to be a more significant concept. Obviously the optimum 
population is, as yet, a highly controversial subject. Opposite views 
are likely to be taken by the manufacturer who has things to sell, 
and the consumer who craves a higher standard of living; by the 
militarist and the labor leader; and by the real estate owner and 
the social worker. Ideals and interests conflict. 


* A.M. Carr-Saunders, Population (Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 26, 27. 
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Nevertheless, the conceptual device of an optimum population 
is a useful tool in determining the lines of rational policies in re- 
gard to population. Very likely it will receive more consideration 
as time goes on. Thus, the report of the recent Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends states that “the net result of these con- 
flicting tendencies is a large measure of restriction of population 
growth based upon the belief that life will be more desirable if 
numbers are limited in accordance with means of support. But 
since this restriction is more or less haphazard in operation, it 
would seem desirable that more thought should be given to a 
conscious and deliberate population policy for the future. Other- 
wise the present methods of restriction may result in neither the 
most desirable quantity nor the best possible quality. . . . It is 
not likely that the best possible policy will be hit upon at once, but 
this should not deter the nation from making a conscious and de- 
termined effort to control population growth, both quantitative 
and qualitative.” * 

The Report goes on to say that “there is a rapidly growing 
body of persons who are convinced that the population should be 
adjusted to the economic resources available for its support.” 
It finds that one of the most important consequences of a falling 
birth-rate is likely to be a change in mental attitude toward the 
importance of size as compared to quality, and suggests that we 
may come to measure progress less in terms of increased numbers 
than in terms of higher quality of living. 


NEW AWARENESS OF RELATIVE POPULATION PRESSURE 


Pressure of population forms the basic factor in the foreign 
politics of the Pacific basin. This pressure is general in the Asiatic 
side of the Pacific where (if India be added) half the population 
of the globe is concentrated. So near the margin of existence do 
these millions live that a flood, or drought, or any other derange- 
ment of the food supply causes deaths by thousands. 

No informed person can today blink the fact that in some areas 
the birth rate is such that human folk are accumulating in ever 
increasing numbers, and are finding themselves confined within 
limits whose resources cannot sustain these increased numbers 
even at the present low standard of life, to say nothing of those 
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higher standards which all peoples are coming to desire. Unless 
something constructive is done, future wars for resources are 
inevitable. 

A glance at a map of the world showing density of habitation 
reveals certain danger spots in population—areas of very high 
or very low pressure in the relation of people to resources. It can 
be seen at once that Japan, China, India, and Central Europe 
with Italy are areas of high population pressure. Low-pressure 
areas whose inhabitants insist on preserving their countries and 
dependencies for their own exclusive use constitute correlative 
danger spots. 

This differential pressure of peoples on their resources has 
long been a cause of friction between nations. However, one new 
element in the modern situation is that peoples are rapidly be- 
coming aware that such differentials exist. Pressure—even to the 
margin of existence—is no new thing in the Asiatic corner of the 
Pacific; but its millions are gradually becoming aware that in 
other countries about this ocean—in Australia, in the southern 
islands, and in the Americas—population density is not so great 
and the struggle for existence not so fierce. This is new knowledge 
making for an international situation different from that of a 
century ago. 

Hence, since it is not so much the absolute differences in popu- 
lation pressure that make trouble as the degree to which such 
differences are recognized and felt, the problem of some kind of 
conscious control of population is likely to become in the near 
future one of the greatest of all social questions—a question that 
will arouse some of the deepest instincts and emotions of men. 


OLDER METHODS OF CONTROL OBSOLETE 


We cannot in these days, however, resort to the methods of 
population control previously used. Except in a few isolated cases 
celibacy and the postponement of marriage seem to have been 
unknown until the Christian era, and in most Asiatic countries are 
still unknown. There is said to be abundant evidence of the prac- 
tise of abortion and infanticide in Asiatic countries up to the 
present, and in Europe up to the beginning of the Christian era. 
“Thus in the island of Funafuti every mother was allowed to 
keep alternate children, the second, fourth and sixth being de- 
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stroyed. In other places all children above a certain number were 
killed; in Tikopia, for instance, the number allowed was four. 
. . . Speaking of Fiji, another observer tells us that the relatives 
of a woman take it as a public insult if a child should be born 
before the customary three or four years have elapsed. . . . No 
matter in what quarter of the world we look, wherever there are 
native races one or the other of these three customs (prolonged 
abstention from sexual intercourse between married people, abor- 
tion and infanticide) is practised except where native customs have 
been destroyed by European influence.” * 

In Japan up to the close of the feudal period (1868) abortion 
was openly practised in both cities and villages, and farming 
communities had the custom of infanticide called mabiki.? The 
custom of limiting the number of offspring is not therefore new 
to Japan. A medical expert, after a study of conditions in China, 
reported that the only conscious attempt at the limitation of off- 
spring has been the killing or the neglect of girl babies.* In one 
place there was a local custom of rearing no more than three girl 
babies in a family. Excess infants are given to a beggar for ex- 
posure (it should be remembered that many Chinese do not con- 
sider a child as a person until some time after birth). Thus, it is 
manifest that, contrary to popular thought, the elimination of 
surplus population in early times by war, famine, flood and disease 
were by no means the only effective checks on populations. 

Various modern solutions for population pressure have been 
advocated depending on the area concerned—improvement in 
agriculture, increased industrialization, foreign trade, rural com- 
munity betterment, the voluntary relinquishment of little used 
territory on the part of peoples living in low-pressure areas, and 
on the other hand a lowering of the standard of living. There is 
evidence also that the birth-rate seems automatically to decline 
with any considerable improvement in the standard of living. 
But, as will be seen, students of the world’s population problem 
do not think that these solutions are, in themselves, adequate to 
meet on-coming situations. Ultimately, they say, another solution 
must be advocated and practised. The collective intelligence of 


* A. M. Carr-Saunders, of. cit., p. 16. 
* Tokutaro Yasuda, Contemporary Japan, December, 1933. 
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the race has still to face the problem (as Mill puts it) of bringing 
“the increase of its population under the deliberate guidance of 
judicious foresight.” 


DELIBERATE LIMITATION OF SIZE OF FAMILY 


The Director of the chapter on “Changing Social Attitudes 
and Interests” in the recent Report on Social Trends, at a hearing 
before a judiciary committee of Congress, January, 1934, said 
that the most fundamental trend which he had found in the 
evolution of human culture has been the trend toward increasing 
power for men and women to control their own destinies pur- 
posefully, instead of being at the mercy of blind accident. “The 
development of agriculture gave man increasing control over his 
food supply. The development of medicine gave him increasing 
control over disease. The growth of science has given him more 
and more control over the forces of nature. Contraception should 
give him control over the processes of birth, so that children 
shall not be born more closely together or in greater numbers 
in any family than shall make it possible for them to have ade- 
quate care from a healthy mother and to be free from the curse 
of extreme poverty.” * 

The deliberate limitation of the size of their families by mar- 
ried people in certain countries of western civilization suggests 
that all mankind may in time assume the conscious control of 
one of the greatest factors by which the richness or poverty, the 
happiness or misery of life on this earth is determined. The 
Lambeth Conference (1930) was undoubtedly right in refusing 
“to accept conception control as the right solution of unsatisfac- 
tory social and economic conditions which ought to be changed 
by the influence of Christian public opinion.” But during the last 
fifty years there has been a decided increase in attention given 
to the subject of conception control as a measure of social wel- 
fare, by both administrators and ecclesiastical bodies. 

The term conception control (often wrongly referred to as 
birth control) for our purposes includes two very different things, 
namely self-control or abstinence, and the use of contraceptive 
methods. There is a whole range:of arguments for and against 


* Hearings on Birth Control (Seventy-third Congress, 1934), second session 
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each of these ways of control—religious, moral, aesthetic, indus- 
trial, eugenic, hygienic, national and personal. It is not our pur- 
pose to consider these arguments here, but rather to insist that 
deliberate limitation of conception in some areas is both right and 
necessary. Which method of control shall be approved may be 
left to the conscience and intelligence of each person. If the stand 
here taken 1s correct, and if any particular method is disapproved, 
one ought to be prepared to suggest another, and should not 
passively or complacently talk or shape policy on a world 
scale as though no limitation of numbers by some method is 
required. 


SITUATIONS OF URGENCY 


Birth control is not a fad of the writer; but the question was 
forced on his attention during a visit to Porto Rico a few years 
ago. Interviews with certain government ofhcials brought to his 
attention the unquestioned fact of over-population in this island, 
and the way in which ofhcials felt baffled by the problem. Almost 
every governor had stressed the economic significance of a popula- 
tion of 450 or more to the square mile in an agricultural island 
much of which is mountainous. Such numbers could not continue 
to exist except on a scale of living entirely unacceptable to any 
one who has the welfare of the island at heart. Officials were faced 
with the grim and vicious cycle of poverty, high birth rate, and 
more poverty. 

The retiring Governor in his official report for 1933, in which 
for the first time direct mention was made of conception control 
as a solution, writes: “We are not dealing with theories, but with 
grim facts. I know of no grimmer fact than to contemplate the 
addition of even 20,000 to our unemployed. I believe that we as 
citizens can no longer shut our eyes to this aspect of our economic 
life.” The report on Porto Rico by the Brookings Institution 
gives a birth rate twice that of the United States and shows that 
it is steadily increasing. The word “terrific” is used by their chief 
adviser to describe the increase. Their conclusion is that the popu- 
lation has outrun the capacity of the present economic resources 
and organization, and that so long as the population to be sup- 
ported increases more rapidly than the means of subsistence there 
can be no permanent improvement in living conditions. The 
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relatively low standard must continue as long as population 
multiplies to the subsistence limit.* 

It so happened that the first three Protestant pastors that 
the writer met had ten children each! The Protestant church 
(partly because it was in a distinctly Roman Catholic environ- 
ment) seemed to be indifferent to an outstanding cause of poverty 
and under-nourishment. The view was expressed that “the great 
God will, by His own plans and in His own way, control the 
population of the world.” Here, then, is a comparatively small 
island of 1,543,913 inhabitants. In small compass one is faced 
with an ethical issue that must concern both administrators and the 
Christian church, not only in this island, but also in larger areas 
of the world. 

The same impression is produced on a larger scale by China. 
It is estimated that its population is increasing at the rate of four 
or five millions a year; and with this the statement is made that 
while the immediate causes of famine in China are flood, drought 
and war the indirect cause is over-population.? With this in mind 
let your imagination convey to you the meanings for Chinese 
life in Professor J. O. P. Bland’s description of rural life: “One 
cannot see a Chinese village and its inevitable pullulating horde 
of children without realizing the vital problem of the East, a 
problem so immediate and tremendous that it dominates the 
mind like an evil dream. . . . The picture is the same from one 
end of the country to the other ; cities and villages innumerable 
taking their toll of the land, hamlets huddling even closer in 
valleys, where every field already supports more lives than would 
be possible in any other country except India; a third of humanity 
struggling hopelessly and unceasingly to procreate and maintain 
its swarm of predestined hungry ones. And for these there is no 
outlet; the untilled lands beyond the seas will have none of them; 
here they must live somehow or die . . . and so the inexorable 
law works out its own pitiless solution, and they go down, these 
superfluous lives, by millions, to fatten the tired earth which 
could not fatten them. The whole sorry tragedy goes on before 


* Porto Rico and Its Problems (The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1930), 
pp. XXIV, XXV, 515, 548. 

* Chi-Ming Chiao, A Study of the Chinese Population (Milbank Memorial 
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our eyes; infanticide, rebellions and diseases, swift slaying of 
famine or slow starvation.” 4 

The matter presses in on those who are shaping the Christian 
outreach of the West from another viewpoint. Everywhere that 
Christian missions have gone modern sanitation and medicine 
have been introduced as part of their ministry to human need 
and as an expression of the spirit of their Master. They have done 
their best to lessen the ravages of famine, pestilence and plague. 
The attempt has been made to control deaths; but births have 
been left uncontrolled. When, partially as a result of this frac- 
tional meeting of human needs, the passing of decades is bringing 
on a population problem, have we any responsibility for working 
in some way for a lower birth-rate, as well as for a lower death- 
rate? True, there have been Christian influences which tend to 
decrease the population—later marriages, monogamy, careers for 
single women, and an increase in the standard of living. But on 
casting up the accounts expert judgment decides that the net 
result of missionary work is to accentuate the problem of over- 
population. 

There are those who urge Christian missions to supplement 
their remedial work by a program of preventive medicine and 
research. In discussing such a step the Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service pointed out that it would accomplish 
little good in the long run. “Suppose,” he said, “that infant mor- 
tality is cut in half, it will be only a few years before the pressure 
of population upon food supply will produce a recurrence of 
present conditions unless, of course, the people could be made 
to change their mores.” ? 

This would seem to indicate that what fundamentally is re- 
quired is some form of conception control. There is, however, a 
stark alternative. A Christian medical expert, after investigating 
the present conditions in India where the population so nearly 
reaches the maximum that can be meagerly supported by the land, 
sadly “wonders about the advisability of trying to save more of 
the child life.” ? A Government publication in India, also, ex- 
plicitly states that some authorities have been forced to the con- 


1]. O. P. Bland, Houseboat Days in China (London, 1909), p. 81. 
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clusion that the only alternative to artificial conception control in 
India as a means of checking the present increase in population 
would be by relaxing the efforts at reducing the infant mortality 
rate; and that despite the extraordinarily beneficent work which 
is performed in the child-welfare and maternity centers, the 
purely scientific arguments which can be adduced in support of 
this view are substantial.1 The same conclusion is stated con- 
structively for China by a medical expert—“the alternative to 
allowing people to die is the prevention of conception. This is by 
all odds the preferable solution, better than abortion, infanticide 
or pestilence. . . . The chief difhculty is that methods of birth 
control require more intelligence, money and forethought than 
Chinese peasants possess.” ? 

The grim and critical character of a condition of over-popula- 
tion is impressed upon a layman by the distinction drawn by medi- 
cal experts in such areas between diseases which kill and diseases 
which only disable. Those conditions which kill quickly—small- 
pox, cholera, plague, pneumonia, etc.—may actually be friends 
of China or India. On the other hand those diseases which cripple 
but do not kill quickly, which decrease production but not con- 
sumption—such as tuberculosis, trachoma, hookworm, narcotic 
addiction—are an unmixed evil. It startles one to have it realisti- 
cally stated that “if the situation is to be faced, and if medical 
work is to keep step with the fundamental needs of the country, 
it seems necessary that the quick-killing infections, and especially 
the diseases of infancy and age, should be allowed to have their 
way.” 3 

Again, one of the most disheartening discoveries of those who 
are sincerely endeavoring to give a fresh start to another people 
is to see the way in which a high and unchecked birth-rate within 
a relatively short time eats up any relief that can be given. It is 
impossible to prevent famines in China as long as its population 
consumes to the limit the average production of normal years. 
Direct famine relief may be given and public works installed to 
prevent floods. But if, whatever form of help is given, the popula- 
tion at once begins to reach the saturation limit for the existing 


* India in 1930-31 (Calcutta, Government of India, 1932), p. 153. 
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conditions, little permanent good in relieving human misery 
seems to have been brought about. 

The development of industry would help China’s population 
problem. But a recent authority declares that such development 
cannot possibly go forward fast enough to affect materially the 
welfare of the masses until there is such a change in the attitude 
of the people towards raising children that the birth-rate is very 
markedly lowered.+ 

Or suppose that extensive developments in agriculture were 
to take place in areas where this is recognized as feasible. The 
resulting release of pressure on food and the general improve- 
ment in health which would accompany this might easily halve 
China’s death-rate without affecting the birth-rate. If this should 
happen—and it is the most probable consequence judging from 
what is happening in Korea with the maintenance of peace and 
improvement in sanitation introduced by Japan—China’s popula- 
tion would double in about thirty-five years and the pressure 
would be as great as it is now, if not vastly greater. 

Emigration might give temporary relief. Already Chinese 
have demonstrated their extraordinary power to survive and to 
flourish throughout the islands and the lands bordering on the 
Pacific—in Siberia, Manchuria, Hawaii, California, Chile, Peru, 
the Straits Settlements, the Malay States, the Netherlands East 
Indies and beyond. But China could send forth six million emi- 
grants each year and still increase in population at home as long as 
present habits of family life prevail.? And what good would 
emigration do, if the room made by drawing off the surplus 
should be soon filled due to a high birth-rate? Hence there seems 
to be no reasonable hope of reducing permanently the pressure 
of population among the Chinese until some kind of conception 
control becomes general. The fact that conditions in America have 
not compelled us to come to grips with this problem ought not to 
blind us to its urgency in other areas of the earth. 

The Indian census for 1931 showed that there had been an 
average annual increase of over 3,000,000 in population for the 
previous ten years. This increase is in spite of the fact that for 
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several decades India’s death-rate has averaged from thirty to 
thirty-four per thousand as against America’s twelve. Under 
present conditions in many parts of India the population is con- 
stantly pressing on its means of subsistence. Any increased pres- 
sure must result in a still further decline in the standard of living, 
unless some remedy is found in some such way as improved 
methods, more land, or emigration. Such remedies, however, 
would be but temporary. For with the present high birth-rate the 
economic or welfare optimum population would soon be passed 
again. 

In India, as we noted for China, it is disheartening to see how 
an unchecked birth-rate can eat up the gains from relief measures. 
A student of village economics in India writes: “It is, indeed, one 
of the discouragements of the Indian situation that every effort 
to improve the means of subsistence 1s at once more than offset 
by an increase of population which defeats every attempt to 
raise the average standard of living.” * 

The Report of the Census Commissioner for India states that 
‘St appears to be the general opinion of Indian economists who 
discuss the population problem of this country that the only 
practical method of limiting the population is by the introduc- 
tion of artificial methods of birth control.” ? One alternative, 
though theoretical, way is suggested by which excessive increase 
in population can be prevented, viz., the fall in birth-rate which 
from European experience normally accompanies a rise in the © 
standard of living. The Census Commissioner observes, however, 
that to have this effect the rise in standard must be substantial. 
A mere increase in the food supply, among the poverty-stricken 
masses who constitute the vast majority of the Indian population, 
might easily have a contrary result, by encouraging them to breed 
right up to instead of some degree short of, the subsistence level. 
To prevent this, there must be not only an increase in education 
and culture, but also a psychological appreciation of a higher 
probability of survival. The report recognizes that these factors 
are not present in India under existing conditions.* 

The survival rate of England-Wales and of British India has 
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been compared for a period of five years. During this time the 
average birth-rate in British India was 39 and the death-rate 31 
per 1,000; in England-Wales the average birth-rate was 24, and 
the death-rate 14. An easy calculation will show that, although 
the birth-rate was markedly higher in India, the survival rate was 
decidedly higher in England-Wales than in British India. What 
a huge amount of human suffering do these relative figures for 
India suggest! A lowering of both birth- and death-rates in India 
would save a vast amount of human misery and waste of life; but 
a lowering of the death-rate without an attempt to affect the 
birth-rate might result only in more misery. 

There seems to be little probability that population pressure 
in India and China will lead to any war for resources in the near 
future. They are inadequately unified, poorly organized and too 
illiterate to realize in any widespread way their relative position 
among the peoples of the world. 

But the case is different with Japan. Here the increase is ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 a year. The Japanese are a people of 
fighting traditions, with a high degree of literacy and self-con- 
sciousness and fully aware of the methods by which in the past 
western nations have advanced their own interests. They are rap- 
idly coming to feel new needs and are aware of their strength and 
their ability. They will not willingly submit to the usual oriental 
cure for over-population—starvation or a recession in the stand- 
ard of life. It is easy to believe that they would prefer to die fight- 
ing at the expense of their neighbors rather than starve with 
passive resignation in their increasingly crowded island home. 

There seem to be factors operating for a lower birth-rate in 
Japan—the spread of industrial and urban living conditions, a 
later age of marrying, perhaps too a changing conception of mar- 
riage and of individual liberty and comfort. Yet on the basis of 
an extended study of the many factors entering into the question 
the prediction is made that an increase of fifteen to twenty million 
in Japan’s population will be made in the next two decades. “If 
60 million inhabitants have strained Japanese agriculture into 
diminishing returns, how will it fare when the 80 millions have 
arrived?” * Japanese foreign policy will be determined by her 
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population problem—the dominant issue in the Pacific region. 

Various suggestions have been made to solve this problem of 
Japan—lowering her standard of living, further industrialization, 
the utilization of other parts of her empire, and the improvement 
of agriculture. A further suggestion made by the Director of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population shows how seri- 
ous, according to one of his standing, this problem of population 
pressure is. It is his thesis in Danger Spots in W orld Population 
that the peoples who are already feeling keenly the need of new 
lands and resources are also the ones who are likely to have large 
increases from a high birth-rate for the next few decades. He 
believes that these differential pressures will be more and more 
keenly felt in the near future and will inevitably lead to war 
unless some constructive action is taken. As an immediate solution 
he advocates some voluntary relinquishment or readjustment of 
land and resources on the part of nations which do not have popu- 
lation pressure. Unprecedented as this would be, it seems prefer- 
able to inevitable war. 

At the same time Professor Thompson recognizes that some 
sort of control of population is the only permanent solution. He 
ends this volume with the following statement: “It may not be 
out of place to say here that I regard birth control (conception 
control) as one of the great discoveries of mankind. It will have 
an influence on human affairs as great as the discovery of fire, the 
invention of printing or the application of electricity to com- 
munication and industry. Its spread can be delayed by various 
obstacles—for example, laws, customs, and the like—but its 
onward march cannot be prevented, and in time it will change the 
entire course of history. If there should be any people that does 
not come to see the advantages of birth control, it may be safely 
assumed that this people will also be immune from the apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of better standards of living and will be 
content not to expand, but to live in their present territory with 
present high birth-rates and death-rates . . . the time must come 
before long when the population of the earth must practically 
cease to increase and it now appears that birth control is the 
method by which this will be brought about.” * 
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It should be noted, however, that conception control as a 
solution of population pressure takes time—decades or even 
generations. The movement in the Orient will meet with passive 
resistance due to a prevailing attitude of mind ingrained both by 
religion and by social organization. It is generally easier to change 
the death-rate through improved sanitation and better food than 
to change the traditional attitude of people toward controlled 
births. While the Census Commissioner for India says that the 
movement for conception control in India appears to be distinctly 
“less hampered by misplaced prudery than in some countries 
which claim to be more civilized,” yet it is dificult for officials 
to see how this practise can be ‘widely established where the 
propagation of male offspring is considered a religious duty, and 
barrenness a retribution for crimes committed in a former 
incarnation.’ Moreover, it is obvious that most of the children who 
are expected to augment the labor supply during the next twenty 
years have already been born. 

Another serious difficulty is to find methods which are suited 
to use by the poor; however, qualified workers are reporting 
means that are not too costly.” Furthermore, conception control 
tends to reduce infant mortality and the strains of life at all ages. 
Hence in lands where man has not scientifically interfered with 
birth-rates and death-rates the introduction of conception control 
may not eventuate in a decrease of population for some time. 
This is no reason for postponing the introduction of control; but 
it is a reason for considering other more immediate, though less 
fundamental solutions of population pressure. 


GOVERNMENTAL AND POPULAR TRENDS 


The most celebrated attempt to review the whole problem of 
population was made by Malthus who published the first edition 
of his famous book in 1798. Malthus, despite his repudiation of 
conception control, unknowingly gave an impetus to the move- 
ment. James Mill was another pioneer. For the last sixty years 

* India in 1930-31 (Calcutta, Government of India, 1932), p. 153. 
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the subject has been discussed in England so that in many ways 
the movement has attained in Great Britain a standing not found 
elsewhere. 

Clinical service under regular medical direction was begun in 
England in 1921, and in the United States in 1923. Birth control 
clinics are increasing with astonishing rapidity, and are reported 
not only in Europe and North America, but also in South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and South Africa. They are gradually extending the 
scope of their services as is indicated by such names as “Mothers’ 
Clinic,” “Women’s Welfare Center,” “Maternal Health,” etc. 

In India the influence of Mahatma Gandhi is unmistakably for 
self-control as a means of population limitation. On the other 
hand, in the State of Mysore conception control methods are 
taught in the four principal state hospitals. Madras has a Neo- 
Malthusian League, a Birth Control Bulletin, and the govern- 
ment of that province has recently decided to establish birth con- 
trol clinics. Information in English from American and English 
sources is being advertised continually in Indian papers; and in 
almost any railway bookstall literature on this subject can be 
found. There are also in various vernaculars pamphlets many 
of which sadly need elevation in tone. 

The All-India Women’s Conference at Lucknow in 1932 
passed a resolution showing that the educated women have begun 
to take an interest in the question: “This Conference feels that 
on account of the low physique of women, high infant mortality 
and increasing poverty of the country, men and women should 
be instructed in methods of birth control in recognized clinics. 
It calls upon all municipalities and local bodies to open such 
centers and invites the special help of the medical authorities 
towards the solution of this important problem.” A similar resolu- 
tion was passed by this organization at its meeting in Calcutta, 
1933. 

The Indian Economic Conference in January, 1934, considered 
the population problem among other subjects and several of the 
seven speakers advocated birth control. At the All-India Medical 
Conference at Bombay, one of the resolutions passed advocated 
birth control and the education of the public in birth control 
methods in the interests of the women and children of India. At 
the Indian National Social Conference, December, 1933, the fol- 
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lowing resolution was carried: “Having regard to the prevalence 
even now of early marriage and the consequent early motherhood 
and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora- 
tion in the health of young mothers, this Conference approves 
of the proposal to open birth control clinics under the charge of 
competent medical authorities to give advice in proper cases.” 

But such interest as is manifested in this matter in India is 
inevitably confined almost entirely to the educated classes, and 
the practical effects on a population of 353,000,000 of whatever 
artificial restriction as is actually practised must be almost wil. 

In Japan there is no law concerning conception control, nor any 
legal restriction on the sale of contraceptives, although this does 
not mean that there has been no interference with attempts to 
spread information on the subject. Since 1922, there has been 
considerable agitation for methods of birth control. In 1925 The 
Birth Control Review was started. In the same year at the All- 
Japan Congress of the Federation of Labor a section of the dele- 
gates introduced a bill for the inclusion of birth control as one 
of the enterprises of labor and agricultural bodies. It was held 
that laborers with many children are apt to betray their comrades 
in strikes and that if the laborers wished to win in their struggle 
against the capitalists, they should not have many children. In 
fact, there has been considerable interest in birth control among 
the labor and farm unions of western Japan. A Birth Control 
League, under the Presidency of Baroness Ishimoto, carries on 
a steady educational campaign, and it is reported that there are 
now about eighteen birth control clinics throughout Japan. Two 
newspapers, each with over two million readers, have supported 
conception control in leading articles. Books are available to edu- 
cated people on the need of contraception. However, while con- 
ception control is being freely discussed in the cities, the people 
in the villages are not practising family limitation as yet, being 
entirely ignorant or indifferent to the subject. 

In 1930 a Birth Control League was formed in Shanghai. It 
aims at creating an intelligent public opinion on birth control, 
spreading contraceptive knowledge and training medical men and 
women in contraceptive technique. A number of Chinese doctors 
now give birth control information in their hospital and private 
practice. A few years ago newspapers and magazines were de- 
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voting considerable space to considerations of the possibilities of 
a birth control movement being backed by the government as the 
only solution of China’s economic problems. For some time, once 
a month The Morning Post, a Peiping daily issued a “Population 
Supplement” of 8,000 words. Another daily, The Truth, carried 
once a month a column entitled “Birth Control News.” However, 
the fact that Dr. Sun Yat Sen in “The Three Principles” referred 
to the patriotic duty of raising sons for the nation gives a basis 
for the charge that advocates of this new movement are un- 
patriotic and anti-revolutionary. 


PRONOUNCEMENTS BY THE CHURCH 


As to the rightfulness of the use of contraceptives, Christian 
opinion is not united. The Scriptures and the ecumenical councils 
of the Christian church are silent upon a subject which they did 
not face in its modern form. The Church of Rome consistently 
and inflexibly opposes the use of contraceptives as contrary to 
Christian morals, and sets forth abstinence as the only legitimate 
means of birth control. 

The Lambeth Conference of Episcopal Behons in 1930, by a 
vote of 193 to 67, reversed their 1920 condemnation of “un- 
natural means for the avoidance of conception.” They found 
themselves “unable to accept that tradition as necessarily final.” 
After indicating the grave dangers inherent in the general dis- 
semination of information, the conference agreed that family 
limitation “by some means” was not only justified, but demanded 
by some circumstances; and finally that “each couple must decide 
for themselves, as in the sight of God, after the most careful and 
conscientious thought, and, if perplexed | in mind, after taking 
CON advice, both medical and spiritual,” asking themselves 

“would conception be for any reason wrong? If conception would 
clearly be wrong, and if there be good moral reason why the way 
of abstinence should not be followed, we cannot condemn the use 
of scientific methods for preventing conception which are thought- 
fully and conscientiously adopted.” 

The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1934 approved a measure endorsing efforts to obtain for phy- 
sicians and medical clinics the legal right to disseminate informa- 
tion on conception control. 
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The Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in a majority report 
(24 to 4) made in 1931, held “that the careful and restrained use 
of contraceptives by married people is valid and moral. They 
take this position because they believe that it is important to pro- 
vide for the proper spacing of children, the control of the size 
of the family, and the protection of mothers and children; and 
because intercourse between the mates, when an expression of 
their spiritual union and affection, is right in itself.” An analysis 
of the editorial comments on this pronouncement was made and 
shows that, exclusive of Roman Catholic papers, forty-five publica- 
tions approved “at least mildly,” while only thirteen condemn it.* 

In 1929 the Central Conference of American Rabbis voted to 
“urge the recognition of the importance of the control of parent- 
hood as one of the methods of coping with social problems.” 

The National Christian Council of India in 1930 directed its 
Committee on Social Hygiene “in view of the flood of literature 
issued by the secular press on birth control, to study this problem 
in order to give guidance according to Christian principles,” and 
that “the attention of mission boards be drawn to the necessity 
for training in the teaching of social hygiene to all intending 
missionaries, both men and women.” ? The Christian Medical 
Association of India formally expressed approval of the appoint- 
ment of this committee. 

The medical committee of one of India’s “Christian Councils,” 
representative of both missions and Indian Christians, formally 
reported that “There is little doubt in our minds that in the next 
few years there will be a great spread, even in less educated areas, 
of the knowledge and use of contraceptives. It is indeed urgent 
that we, as a Christian community, should give real attention to 
the matter in all its aspects. We should not wait till it is a com- 
mon subject of conversation in every Christian house before at- 
tempting to make up our minds as to what is a true Christian 
attitude. Nor, if advice is to be given, do we want to come in 
last, when the soil has been soured by practise, based on informa- 
tion picked up promiscuously from undesirable sources.” * 

* Federal Council of Churches, Information Service, March 9, 1931. 


? The National Christian Council Review, LI (1931), 75, 76. 
* Tbid., XLVIII (1928), 663. 
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It is manifest that there are individuals among missionaries as 
well as official and responsible missionary committees who feel it 
their duty to advise men and women of the evils—physical, eco- 
nomic and social—of too large families; to introduce them to a 
right attitude to the question; and to encourage them in the use 
of some method of control. In all this it must be remembered 
that practical teaching has to be related to the state of advance- 
ment of the community. Measures that could be fairly confidently 
recommended to inherently well-disciplined and self-controlled 
communities and individuals cannot necessarily be widely taught 
to less advanced people among whom ethical ideas are on a lower 
general plane. Certainly any promiscuous broadcasting of in- 
formation, unrestrained by consideration of individual cases, 
should be deplored. 

Conditions seem to warrant the suggestions that missionary 
societies should call the attention of their Christian medical men 
and women to a careful study of this subject. Ideally all mis- 
sionaries should have some training in social hygiene, and courses 
in social hygiene might well be introduced into mission high 
schools. Since it is always a delicate matter for foreigners to inter- 
fere with the social order of another land leadership on the part 
of missionaries in this matter should pass over to nationals as soon 
as possible. It is certainly not the task of younger missionaries 
whose first duty is to get acquainted with and adjust themselves 
to the people they wish to serve. It is more the task of experienced 
missionaries who have given evidence that they are close to the 
heart of their people. Discussion of this matter is increasing at 
such a rapid rate that Christian communities abroad should not 
be left without the best guidance possible. Not only for their own 
sakes, but also for the example and leading they may give other 
communities, such guidance is advisable. 


CHAPTER X 


FACING RACIAL ISSUES 


AN INESCAPABLE CHALLENGE 


VALE who are interested in sharing the insights and facts of 
Christianity with their world have in a special way been 
driven to marked sensitiveness on the matter of racial discrimina- 
tion. Facts with reference to lynching and discrimination in this 
country are increasingly known around the world. A recent 
Haskel lecturer to India tells us that he scarcely ever met an 
audience of educated non-Christians abroad but that they thrust 
at him the scandal of the treatment of Negroes in the United 
States. Racial attitude is thus one of the touchstones by which 
the sincerity of American Christianity is judged. 

Foreign students studying in America carry back the tale. For 
example, an Indian professor who had purposely travelled in 
the South without the identifying protection of his Indian turban, 
made it a point to broadcast a record of the treatment he had re- 
ceived and the things he had observed—segregation in railway, 
omnibus, and train; in schools, hotels, and restaurants; in theatres 
and in residential neighborhoods. These observing guests are 
able to tell of discrimination aggravated by different customs in 
different areas—in some places Negroes enter elevators with 
whites, at other places by themselves; sometimes they are ad- 
mitted to trains by the same gate, at others by a separate gate; in 
some street cars Negroes are segregated in the front of the car, 
in some at the rear. Perhaps they tell how Martha Lum—a 
Chinese girl—was denied education because the Supreme Court 
decided she was “colored.” It is not hard for them to notice, also, 
the brusque rebuffs meted out to Jews. 

More often it is from the column for world telegrams in the 
great dailies to be found in almost every city of the East that our 
record is read. Is it any wonder that many a missionary testifies 
that his words about the transforming power of Christ almost 
stick in his throat because of the challenge thrown at him in the 
form of citations of the manifestations of our race prejudice? 
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It seemed fitting, therefore, that one of the eight volumes in 
the ecumenical missionary conference at Jerusalem in 1928 should 
be devoted to Missions and Race Conflict. The findings of this 
conference declare that all Christian forces, but especially those 
of missions, are bound to work with all their power to remove 
race prejudice. The report confesses with humiliation that we in 
Christian churches are still far from realizing this practise even 
within our own borders, and urges all to apply the Christian 
principle of brotherhood and equality in the eyes of God to mat- 
ters of social relations and to the common life of the community.’ 

In view of the pronouncements at Jerusalem concerning Chris- 
tian duty and race relations the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, 1929, arranged a special sectional meeting on 
the subject. There was common agreement that the churches did 
not give evidence of being deeply concerned over the problem. 
Missionaries from India and China testified to the need for action 
with reference to reform in immigration restrictions based on 
racial discrimination. It was voted that the Foreign Missions 
Conference should continue to take up seriously the matter of 
Christianizing race relations in such ways as greater care for 
foreign students, seeing to it that public school text books should 
embody kindly race feelings, the securing of justice before the 
law for all races, and setting up a special investigation of race 
problems in foreign missions.” 

Few boards have made executive and administrative provision 
for carrying out such suggestions. The Woman’s Missionary 
Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, however, 
have a Standing Committee on Inter-racial Cooperation commis- 
sioned to study relations among various racial groups, to devise 
ways and means for the promotion of more Christian attitudes 
and relationships, and to conduct experiments and demonstra- 
tions in Christian race relations the results of which can be in- 
corporated in their program and made available to their churches.® 

That racial issues are very definitely a concern of missions was 


* Cf. The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 1928, 
PP. 195, 196. ; be 

* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1929, pp. 
169-70. 

* Report of the Woman’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Church, South, 
1934, Pp. 328. 
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shown in the publication of books on Christianity and the race 
problem by two outstanding missionary leaders—one on each 
side of the Atlantic.* 

The responsibility of representatives of western churches for 
creating better racial relations was still further emphasized by a 
Commission of Inquiry sent to Africa in 1932 under the auspices 
of the Department of Social and Industrial Research of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Mission and church leaders were 
urged to clarify race attitudes by the use of education carried on 
through the press, the pulpit and personal contacts, taking into 
account the realistic and ethical factors in the problem, and at- 
tempting to secure an estimate of the African on the basis of 
individual quality and achievement rather than on the basis of 
his racial group alone. It was recommended that the attainment 
of better race relations between white and African be included 
in the task of all the missions and churches, and be given a major 
emphasis in their teaching and preaching.” 

Missionary-minded people would indeed be marked by formal- 
ism and artificiality if they were not able to perceive and to deal 
with such fundamental denials of Christianity as are found in the 
various forms of race discrimination. A faith capable of converting 
races on the opposite side of the globe must be able to show 
enough vitality to challenge prejudice in its home environment. 
And to what large social problem can Christians hope to con- 
tribute, if they, themselves, fail to achieve racial attitudes that 
are recognized as Christian? 

However, our main concern at this time is not with the relation 
of missions to the race question in general. Let us turn to several 
ethical issues raised within the actual practise of the missionary 
enterprise itself. Before this enterprise can speak with conviction 
and power to the world outside or defend its position on Christian 
brotherhood with sincerity, it must conform its own practise to the 
Christian ideal to the limit of its opportunity. Are there any 
aspects of its own racial relationships that need to be made more 
Christian? 


* J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem (London, 1925) ; Robert 
E. Speer, Race and Race Relations (Fleming H. Revell, 1924). 
* Cf. J. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African (Macmillan, 1933), 


PP- 3795 387. 
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CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS INVOLVING MINORITY RACIAL GROUPS 


A conference under distinctly Christian auspices would, sup- 
posedly, avoid racial discrimination in all its forms. If any partici- 
pating racial group is segregated in a particular part of a hotel, 
or if there is discrimination against any delegates in the use of 
hotel entrances, lobbies, elevators, dining rooms, and other hotel 
services or facilities, the arrangements cannot justly be called 
Christian. An ethical issue is raised every time such a conference is 
led to equivocal action on the race problem thus imperiling the 
morale of all those of its members who are attempting to grapple 
with this problem. 

Discrimination against Negro delegates to missionary confer- 
ences is a part of the issue which all Christian conferences must 
face where the two races are brought together. Christian bodies 
which have committed themselves on the general principle of 
racial equality do not feel that they can compromise in specific 
situations. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has led in definite action to 
secure equal treatment for the Negro and white delegates to its 
conferences. Its executives in 1928 had to canvass a dozen cities 
before, at Detroit, they found a hotel association that would 
guarantee no discrimination. The executives did not go at the 
matter apologetically, but rather took the attitude of expecting 
the hotel men to respond. It was, however, a venture in education. 
The executives first won the officers of the hotel association and 
then secured a meeting of all the managers. They were told how 
the students formerly were housed in homes at the Movement’s 
Quadrennials, but now in hotels; how students from China, 
Japan and India would be taken by any hotel, and that therefore 
it would be impossible to leave Negroes out; that meetings would 
take up most of the time so that the students would likely not be 
obtrusive about the halls; that the Movement was a Christian 
organization and that therefore, difhcult as the problem might 
be, a way out must be found. Only one hotel failed to live up to 
the understanding. From this hotel a white delegation, already 
located there, left in a body when the discrimination was made 
known. Success at Detroit in 1928 made it easier to secure a similar 
agreement at Buffalo for the next Quadrennial in 1932. Other 
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organizations found it easier because precedents had been set by 
this Movement. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America found 
it harder to free its practise from the charge of permitting dis- 
crimination. For some years they had been meeting in a large 
hotel in Atlantic City. Technically there was no discrimination, 
for the official headquarters and meetings were in a large assembly 
hall open to all, with delegates left free to room and board where 
they wished. But practically, the hotel was the center; most of the 
ofhcials and delegates lived in the hotel; and it was natural for 
committees to be held in its dining rooms from which, as from its 
other living rooms, Negro delegates were excluded. 

Attempts to win the hotel management to a policy of non- 
discrimination, even for the few Negro delegates of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, failed. The managers were Christian men 
but, with many millions invested in their hotel, could not afford to 
run the risk of offending their high class patronage and thus en- 
danger dividends. So, for several years, the Conference had its 
headquarters and meetings in a church in Atlantic City. Realizing, 
however, that this was merely sidestepping the issue, a change was 
made in 1933 to a hotel in another city which would receive all 
alike. 

The Federation of Women’s Missionary Societies took a clear 
cut stand on this question some years before the Foreign Missions 
Conference found occasion to do so. In 1930 the women’s Federa- 
tion voted never again to meet in a hotel where their Negro dele- 
gates could not be with them. To carry out this resolve has re- 
quired sacrifice. ‘The first year they were able to secure another— 
but less pretentious—hotel in Atlantic City for their meetings 
which as a rule immediately precede the meetings of the Foreign 
Missions Conference. The Jewish manager smiled as the ladies 
told him the other, Quaker-owned, hotel would not open its rooms 
to Negroes, and asked him, a Jew, to place his hotel at the disposal 
of those seeking social justice. To carry out their resolve during 
the next two years the women’s Federation met 1n another city 
although, with the Foreign Missions Conference meeting immedi- 
ately following, it would have been more convenient to have had 
the two organizations meet in the same center. 


In 1930 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
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America set up a committee to make a study of the problem of 
hotel accommodations which could be secured without racial dis- 
crimination and to build up a fund of information, experience and 
method which would be available to all interested organizations. 
At least two large denominations have taken official action that 
they would hold meetings only in such places as would receive all 
members on an equal basis. In 1934 the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, learning that two of the larger hotels in their 
convention city would not be observing the written pledge of the 
hotel association not to bar Negro delegates, sent word to each of 
the 2,000 who planned to attend, to cancel reservations at these 
two hotels. 

When a large conference or assembly is to be held hotels will 
often open their doors if the hotel association clearly understands 
that the meetings will be held in that city only on condition that 
there is no discrimination. At a recent Federal Council Quadren- 
nial only one hotel was needed. The suggestion of the local group 
was that Negroes should accept segregated accommodations in 
another part of the city, the hotel to furnish the taxi fare. When 
it was made clear that no such arrangement would be tolerated 
and that the Council would go to another city if any distinction 
was made, the hotel opened its doors without any discrimination. 

One should not, however, rely wholly on the economic club, 
but should attempt as far as possible to win managers through 
‘constructive education concerning the principles involved. But in 
either case experience has shown that when hotel managers are 
approached before a decision as to location is reached, it is possible 
to secure arrangements which might otherwise be refused. The 
quiet preliminary work by which hotels are led to extend equal 
treatment, or the more public protests by responsible bodies 
against racial discrimination are undoubtedly of value in develop- 
ing just standards in the treatment of all races on the part of the 
general public. 

Instances already cited, as well as other experiences that could 
be given, show that church groups can accomplish much in break- 
ing down hotel attitudes, but the fact has to be faced that this 
patronage is not great enough to bring about a complete change. 
Moreover, shrewd hotel managers, in order to get the patronage 
of a great convention, can quietly rescind for the convention 
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period their anti-Negro rule—to their profit. Afterwards they may 
enforce their rule—to their continued profit. Or a manager can 
“reserve” certain floors for his Negro guests and arrange that only 
certain elevators stop at those floors. Thus to its chagrin a con- 
ference may—too late—find itself beaten. 

Constructive education need not stop with the hotel association 
and hotel employees, for the holding of a conference involving 
two or more racial groups presents a wider opportunity. When, to 
secure like treatment for all delegates, it is decided to hold a con- 
ference in a locality, city, or hotel which may not be wholly con- 
venient to the majority racial group, the constituency should be 
fully informed of the issues involved, the arrangements made, the 
values to be conserved, and the importance of these values as 
compared with merely personal considerations. Furthermore, 
delegates to conferences, as part of their pre-conference prepara- 
tion, can be given opportunity to face the procedures necessary to 
doing away with racial discrimination within their own delega- 
tions and within the conference as a whole. Official functions, 
planned so that all delegates are included on the same terms, also 
have educational value for the community involved. 

There is an honest difference of opinion among leaders as to 
what should be done. Recently a minister, with his railway fare 
guaranteed between Denver and Cincinnati, refused to attend a 
meeting sponsored by a missionary board because different hotel 
accommodations were announced for white and for colored dele- 
gates. “I had fully intended to go, but after reading the letter 
specifically providing for segregation of white and Negro dele- 
gates to the council I knew I could not enjoy the program. I mean 
no offense. I just feel keenly about such situations in the church.” 
On the other hand, some think that racial brotherhood can be 
better demonstrated and such a council more quietly and effec- 
tively rebuked by attendance, forswearing comforts and residing 
with the segregated Negro brethren. 

There is also difference of opinion as to the relative importance 
that should be given to the racial issue. Some, while deploring dis- 
crimination at a Christian conference, nevertheless hold that the 
race issue is not a major problem. It is argued that to make the race 
issue central in choosing a place of meeting only endangers the 
convenience in practical arrangements which facilitates the discus- 
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sion of other more important issues. The fundamental purpose of 
a conference may be obscured by preoccupation with race. As a 
matter of fact the number of Negro delegates to the conferences 
may be small—sometimes only one or two. Why should there be 
so much excitement over a few Negroes who can get comfortable 
quarters elsewhere? A minor instance of discrimination, some 
argue, should not worry a race that must have become accustomed 
to far more trying experiences. Making people race conscious un- 
der these circumstances is raising a tempest in a teapot, and may 
easily do more harm than good, pressing a fine issue to the break- 
ing point. 

On the other hand, others hold that when an issue has become 
as tense as that of race, it requires only small events to produce 
grave consequences. American Negroes—a tenth of our popula- 
tion—are increasingly awake to the injustices which they suffer, 
and are demanding with more and more vigor that Christian 
professions and Christian practise be brought into conformity. 
They wish to see some supporting evidence of the white Chris- 
tian’s intention to do away with discrimination, at least within his 
own organization. Hence it is fatal for Christians to set this issue 
aside. Many feel this so strongly that they would rather not meet 
at all if there must be compromise at this point. And as for the 
small number of Negro delegates—in one case only one man for 
one day—that in itself may be evidence that the problem exists. 
One cannot expect cooperation from non-white racial members of 
any constituency who are automatically shut out of real fellow- 
ship with the whole group. Even in behalf of a small group, 
moreover, there is distinct symbolic value in taking a stand on 
principle. 


NEGRO MISSIONARIES 


From time to time American missionary societies are criticized 
for not sending’ American Negroes as missionaries to Africa, 
thereby giving the educated Negro an outlet for his zeal to render 
unselfish service, and aiding in a natural and important way the 
cause of African evangelization and general welfare. The matter 
is not entirely simple and has a history. 

In the first place there is opposition from governments. While 
there are no legislative restrictions specifically directed against the 
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American Negro, most African governments are opposed to, or 
place difficulties in the way of, the sending of American Negroes 
to Africa. This opposition arises because of unrest believed to be 
encouraged from America and because of antagonism to govern- 
ment in past years by certain American Negroes in Africa resulting 
in serious disturbances.+ 

Because the experience of the Union of South Africa with extra- 
Union Africans and with American Negroes has not, with one or 
two exceptions, been happy, the government on the ade of the 
Native Affairs Commission set up in 1925 the conditions under 
which such applicants would be admitted to this territory. The 
work proposed for them must be of such a character that it could 
not be performed by a South African-born native. The person 
must be attached to a recognized missionary or other association 
which will be responsible for the good behavior of the individual, 
and will be prepared to bear the expense of his or her departure if 
that becomes necessary. Even then, permission to remain in the 
country is only temporary; but the permission may be renewed. 

The writer knows of only five white boards that have sent out 
Negro missionaries to Africa. One of our largest societies at one 
time had as many as eighteen in Liberia alone; another at present 
has eight in Africa. One large board sent a deputation of five to 
Africa, of whom three were Negroes, and two of whom did most 
excellent work. 

Few boards have any formulated policy on the matter of Negro 
missionaries. Remembering that there are some ninety boards, 
one is not surprised that the impression is given to Negroes that 
white boards have made only spasmodic experiments 1n this 
matter. Hence four or five Negro controlled and supported boards 
have come into existence, but these for the most part are in an 
impoverished condition. 

Almost nothing has been done in the way of sending Negro 
missionaries to other lands than Africa. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently sent a Negro nurse to engage in dispensary work 
and village nursing in Indian communities in Bolivia. This was 
reported as probably the first Negro so assigned by any American 
Protestant body. So successful did this experiment prove to be, 


1 Cf. Edwin W. Smith, The Christian Mission to Africa (The International 
Missionary Council, 1926), pp. 122, 123. 
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that both missionaries and nationals have joined in the request for 
a second Negro nurse. 

The World’s Committee of the Y.W.C.A. in 1930 “realizing 
the value of an inter-racial contribution to Association work” wel- 
comed “the assurance given by different countries receiving secre- 
taries from abroad that qualified colored secretaries would be 
helpful in their work.” The National Committee in America has 
long wished to act in line with this suggestion. Thus far it has not 
seemed practicable to do more than pay part of the expenses of an 
American worker to Nigeria. 

Negroes have been delegates to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation at meetings held in China in 1928 and in India in 
1932. In each case as they went about speaking in various places 
they were received by the nationals with marked appreciation. 
The Negro delegates in India made such an impression that the 
Student Christian Movement of India sent a request for a special 
Negro delegation. Indian student leaders stressed the unique con- 
tribution which such a delegation could make to that land of 
communal divisions if the Negroes would interpret the religious 
values for personal and social relationships discovered in their 
own experience. Equally stimulating would be what such a dele- 
gation could learn from the religious experiences known to be a 
part of the life of the Indian movement—insights that could be 
shared on their return to America in visitation to various sections 
of the student movement here. Plans are well under way to make 
this fruitful interchange of experience possible. 

The experience of these Negro delegates in China and India 
and this official invitation from India contradict to that extent a 
fear felt by some that Orientals would resent the presence of 
Negro missionariés. Educated Orientals know so well the general 
attitude in America toward Negroes, that there has been some 
fear that the people of India, China and Japan might resent our 
sending to them those with whom we are reputed to be unwilling 
to associate. Whether Orientals would welcome Negroes to a life- 
time fellowship in service, in contrast to a passing deputation, has 
yet to be determined. 

Testimony is divided as to the satisfactoriness of Negro mis- 
sionaries. There are at present working in various parts of Africa 
American Negroes of the highest character and great usefulness. 
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One large mission, for example, reports a station, both sup- 
ported and manned from colored churches in America, yet ad- 
ministered as an integral part of the rest of the work of that mis- 
sion. The Negro in charge is one of the most capable men in this 
field. 

On the other hand, some boards report unfavorably on experi- 
ments with Negro missionaries—a lack of stamina under the 
gruelling working conditions, or a lack of ability and initiative. 
This, of course, does not mean that there are not Negroes with 
sufficient qualifications; but that, because of the delicate inter- 
racial situation and of other difficult factors, boards must use ex- 
ceptional care in the selection of men and women of strength of 
character, of a fine spirit of cooperation, and able to meet the same 
tests as white missionaries—sometimes more trying tests. 

There are obvious objections raised by the white missionaries 
into whose group the Negroes would be sent. One board, eager to 
initiate a policy of sending competent Negroes to Africa, consulted 
its African mission. Three times within four years the mission 
reiterated its judgment that they could not favor the proposal. 

The question of welcoming Negro missionaries may be raised 
with respect to a colony where the missionary must compromise in 
regard to his principles of racial equality if he is to be permitted to 
remain in that area. [fan American entertains Negro missionaries 
in his home, this would lead to receiving native Africans, also, in 
his home. This, in an environment of racial tension, many Amert- 
cans feel they cannot do because of the larger European com- 
munity. Such a missionary may have the disconcerting choice be- 
tween sincerely and openly expressing his racial attitudes, thus 
inviting action from a government whose policy is to keep the 
African submerged; and on the other hand accepting the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing to Christianity in general at the price of re- 
fraining from leadership in this racial sector of his range of in- 
terests. 

There is another reason. Not all white missionaries, whether to 
Africa or to other lands, are ready for intimate inter-racial rela- 
tionships any more than the churches which send them forth. Yet 
if Negro missionaries are to be sent to China, to India, or to Africa 
at all, they naturally should be received by other missionaries on 
terms of entire social equality. Those concerned will think of the 
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way in which their children would be thrown together, with the 
possibilities of inter-marriage. For various reasons, therefore, one 
finds that the suggestion that more boards should send out Negro 
missionaries is met with some such expression as “That is a splen- 
did idea, but—” or “That would be fine, 1f{—.” 

In view of all the conditions, most African missionaries do not 
think the present time auspicious for pressing upon missions or 
governments such a general change in policy as would mean the 
sending of a large number of American Negroes to Africa in the 
immediate future. They are equally convinced, however, that 
efforts should be made to increase gradually the number of such 
missionaries as qualified candidates are available for needed work. 
The high grade work of certain Negro missionaries now in Africa 
will undoubtedly increase something that is essential, namely 
confidence in American Negro missionaries on the part of secular 
forces in Africa. This will make easier the securing of permission 
for the entrance of additional Negro workers. 

The international conference at Le Zoute, Belgium, in 1926, 
convened to consider the Christian mission in Africa, adopted the 
following resolutions: “That the Negroes of America should be 
permitted by governments, and encouraged by missionary soci- 
eties, to play an important part in the evangelization, medical 
service and education of Africa, and that the number of their mis- 
sionaries should be increased as qualified candidates are available 
for needed work, and as their representatives already in the field 
still further succeed in gaining for their people and their societies 
that public confidence which is essential. 

“That every practicable form of assistance should be given in 
the spirit of Christian fellowship, as to colleagues of the same 
missionary status, by white missionaries to qualified American 
Negroes working in Africa, and that the same spirit of cooperation 
should be expected by white missionaries from American Negro 
missionaries. 

“That governments should be supported in requiring that 
American Negroes wishing to enter Africa for missionary pur- 
poses should go out under the auspices of responsible societies of 
recognized and well-established standing; and that owing to the 
difficult and delicate inter-racial situation in Africa, exceptional 
care should be used in the selection of men and women of strength 
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of character and a fine spirit of cooperation able to meet the same 
tests as white missionaries.” * 

The point to be noticed is that no complete solution of this 
problem has been found; nor has any thorough study been made 
of it. The present situation cannot be described as ideal. More 
missionaries may have to express willingness to work along with 
Negroes. More boards should think through their policy and so 
have an answer to certain of the five hundred Negro graduates 
each year who ask why leaders come to their campuses or ask them 
to our Student Volunteer Conventions if they are not to look 
forward as freely as white students to missionary service. The 
International Missionary Council is ready to use its friendly 
offices if an individual missionary society of established reputation 
is unable to secure admission to Africa of a properly qualified 
candidate. Possibly boards now sending Negro missionaries should 
have a Negro advisory committee. 

But any far reaching solution must be more fundamental and 
based further back in a development of Christian racial attitudes 
in the American churches and on the part of Europeans in Africa. 
Of what practical concern to us is Oriental criticism of our racial 
attitudes? What as a matter of fact are the reports from mission- 
aries as to the way in which their difficulties are increased by our 
failures to practise Christianity in race relations in America? We 
dare not be complacent over the present situation, for the mission- 
ary movement cannot afford to shirk this racial problem in the 
work for a Kingdom which claims to have no racial frontiers. 


ERADICATING TENDENCIES TO DOMINATION 


Since missionaries themselves come from strata of our popula- 
tion which are imbued with attitudes of racial prejudice, it is not 
surprising that they have consciously to eradicate this feeling and 
its manifestations. Much attention has been called to this matter 
during the last twenty years. Sturdy efforts have been made by 
missionaries to free their personal and corporate behavior from all 
traces of a dominating attitude or of un-Christian discrimination. 
But attitudes which have become almost instinctive to the whites 
of the West can not be stamped out in a day. 


1 Edwin W. Smith, The Christian Mission in Africa (The International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1926), pp. 123, 124. 
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The need for an aggressive outreach of the Christian move- 
ment to clear itself from the taint of race discrimination first came 
out markedly among American students at the Student Volunteer 
Quadrennial of 1924, where discussion centered largely on the 
subjects of race, war and industry. 

The need for missionaries free from race prejudice was sufh- 
ciently evident that, after a discussion of the matter at the Foreign 
Missions Conference of 1929, it was voted to “petition our For- 
eign Missions Board to give increasing care to the investigation of 
all candidates both by personal interview and by inquiry among 
their acquaintances concerning their attitudes towards other races, 
and that we request the boards to withhold from appointment all 
persons who show evidence of entertaining race prejudice.” * At 
least one board in its questionnaire for missionary candidates has 
four questions aimed to discover their racial attitudes. 

That caution still needs to be given is indicated by the fact that 
at a recent conference in Congo Belge under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott one recommendation to missionaries was that “every 
feeling of superiority must be purged out of the heart in order that 
all their relationships with others may be controlled by love.” ? 

Japanese are most sensitive to anything savoring of superiority 
on the part of those coming to them from abroad. Japanese people 
of all faiths resent the inferiority implied in the word “heathen.” 
They feel that continued administration of Christian work in 
Japan by missionaries strikes at their sense of self-respect if not 
their integrity. Where there is need for western aid in the form 
of personnel or money the Japanese think they should have an 
opportunity to make known their needs, and to suggest ways in 
which Christian groups in America and Japan can cooperate in 
improving the social conditions in both countries. To many 
Japanese leaders control by “The Mission” is a form of extra- 
territoriality within the Christian church. It has been suggested 
that the word “commissioner” be substituted for the word “Mis- 
sionary.” If the latter word is to be used to designate the visiting 
guest, the word must be purged from all connotation of a higher 
being condescending to come to the help and guidance of an 
inferior group. 

* Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1929, p. 170. 

* Christ and the Congo (The International Missionary Council, 1934), p. 35. 
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A recent missionary survey in China repeatedly gives evidence 
that unfortunate racial attitudes have not wholly been eliminated 
there. “Complaints were heard a good many times that, after all, 
the missionaries get together and decide things, and afterwards 
attempt to impose them on the church.” “Enough evidence has 
been adduced to show that the dual status of the missionary and 
the hold-over of missionary prestige, together with the essentially 
unchanged spirit of many of the participants in the situation, 
render the ostensible transfer of authority less significant than it 
appears.” “Undoubtedly, missionaries in the past have chosen 
able and pious Chinese for their associates, but beyond all question 
they have also chosen tractable Chinese whom they could domi- 
nate without too great difficulty.” “Among most of the Chinese 
and some of the missionaries, there is still heard the criticism that 
the foreigner desires to dominate.” * 

Care must be exercised lest an unconscious feeling of general 
racial superiority come out through misrepresenting or discredit- 
ing other lands in missionary addresses. A typical reaction on the 
part of nationals who have heard such occasional addresses in 
America is that of the Dean of Yenching Theological School: 
“The most widespread and powerful cause of such antipathy to 
Christianity is the character of the addresses on China given by 
missionaries home on furlough and heard by Chinese while they 
were students in America. Only a deep, personal religious experi- 
ence saved me from being permanently alienated by the humilia- 
tions endured in missionary meetings. We Chinese do not deny 
the truth of the facts presented by our missionary friends in their 
home-side addresses on China. It is not easy to exaggerate the 
evils and horrors of poverty, opium, foot-binding, corruption, and 
‘heathenism’ in general. But when a speaker dwells for an hour on 
such things and then sits down without a hint of there being any- 
thing good or beautiful in Chinese life, our whole soul cries out in 
protest.” ? 

A host of insidious influences tend to develop this feeling of 
superiority. In some areas it is caught from members of the mis- 
sionary’s own race who are in business or government service. 


* The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Supplementary Series, V, 80, 82, 
92, 210. 


? Quoted in The Christian Century, XLVII (1930), 1019. 
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These aliens often look down upon nationals as inferiors. They 
consider the missionary self-sacrificing in that he works among 
these “natives.” He tends to absorb that point of view. Even when 
he least expects it some expression will slip out which reveals an 
unconscious sense of superiority. For example, after a description 
of how a city has been kept free from the social evil for five years, 
a Westerner adds, “I had nothing to do with accomplishing the 
task. It shows what three Christian men, even in China, can do!” 

Still more subtle is the effect where one’s evangelistic motive 
degenerates into what is predominantly pity for men who do not 
have the truth and good that one himself has attained. Attention 
is apt to be turned away from seeking further discovery of truth 
and further achievement of good. Moreover, exclusive direction 
of attention upon the lesser attainment of those one is trying to 
help tends to make one reckon as though one had already attained. 
Thus into the effort to teach and to benefit others may creep some- 
thing of arrogance and domination. 

But influences toward unchristian racial attitudes are not con- 
fined to the new environment abroad. Many a missionary is sent 
forth from a community where a Negro of education and culture 
—an instance of an outstanding Negro novelist comes to mind— 
tries to buy his lunch in a down-town restaurant, only to wait end- 
lessly and futilely to be served; to attend a motion picture theatre, 
only to be directed to a seat in the balcony; and to answer an ad- 
vertisement for a position, only to be refused even an interview. 

To be still more specific, it is not alone the community in gen- 
eral that is at fault. There are churches whose members have never 
had an able and distinguished Negro brought before them and 
who, on hearing one, exclaim: “We never knew before there were 
any such Negroes.” There are pastors who underestimate the 
readiness of many of their people to break the crust of tradition 
on this racial issue, and who meet any constructive suggestion 
with the reply: “I quite agree with you; something ought to be 
done. But my people simply aren’t ready for it yet.” 

Responsibility for the climate of racial opinion can come still 
closer to missionary minded folk. Here and there can be found a 
leader in a missionary society who, coming away from a meeting 
where Negro women were on the rostrum with other speakers, 
remarks: “I wonder what they wanted those two Negro women 
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up there for. It looks too much like social equality.” Or a Sunbeam 
Band can be found where boys and girls from five to nine are hav- 
ing a lesson on Africa and therefore to which the cook’s son is 
asked—to sit outside on the porch beneath an open window. Or 
the president of a women’s missionary society leads the members 
in a study of what is being done in the Congo. They look with ap- 
proving interest at pictures of their missionaries surrounded by a 
group of Negroes as the Bible is being taught. Yet this same leader 
may not be aroused when a taxi driver says to a Christian student 
from Africa, “No colored people allowed in this taxi.” In some 
parts of the country such incidents would be exceptional. But let 
no leader or society be complacent on this issue until the test has 
been met. 

If more leaders in our churches were seeking for themselves 
and their congregations a genuinely shared fellowship with any 
group of oppressed people like the Negroes, and would continue 
to seek until the lot of these victims of a selfish and indifferent 
society was felt to be their very own, we could better hope for their 
representatives abroad to be free from race prejudice. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONFLICTS IN ETHICAL CULTURES 
Ea eine world-culture is unquestionably in the making. 


Its progress is slow and its full realization undoubtedly far 
away; but with the passing of old impediments to communication 
and with the introduction of new means and kinds of contacts the 
process of re-evaluation and reconstruction is taking place in al- 
most every culture. A distinction is being made between civiliza- 
tion and western or oriental civilization; between Christianity and 
its American, Coptic, Greek Orthodox, or Chinese type of expres- 
sion. All who go abroad or who share experience with guests from 
other lands have an opportunity to contribute to that cross-fertili- 
zation of values. 

In this conflict of cultures different ethical codes come to light. 
Often circumstances demand a decision as to whether Westerners 
will follow their own standards, or those of the people to whom 
they go. A custom or decision that may be perfectly moral in 
occidental eyes may seem immoral to one who has come from a 
Confucian or Buddhist or Moslem social group, and vice versa. 
Allowances have to be made in view of the differing methods of 
thought and modes of procedure in the East and in the West, and 
these allowances often involve ethical judgments. A classic ex- 
ample will illustrate this type of issue. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DOSHISHA : 


The Doshisha University in Kyoto grew out of a school started 
by Joseph Hardy Neesima in 1875. Its constitution definitely 
stated that the name should be “Doshisha” (Same-Purpose-Com- 
pany); that this name should apply to all the different schools 
of the institution; that “Christianity is the foundation of the moral 
education promoted by this Company”; and that these articles 
were to be “unchangeable.” For the first twenty years teachers 

* Data for this sketch have been taken from Davis—Soldier Missionary, Merle 
Davis; The Story of the American Board, William E. Strong; The Missionary 


Herald, XCII, 460-3; CXXIII, 221; Report of American Board of Commis- 
stoners for Foreign Missions, 1896, pp. 94; 95. 
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and large financial support were given by the American Board 
and its friends with the general understanding that the Doshisha 
was to remain a Christian institution; one outstanding gift of 
$100,000 was given on this explicit condition. From the first, in 
order to conform to Japanese law, it was under a Board of Trus- 
tees composed of Japanese, and not controlled by missionaries. 
By 1888 it had weathered great opposition and had 900 students, 
with eighty in the theological department alone. 

About 1890 an alarming and temporarily disastrous revulsion 
of feeling toward Christianity suddenly became widespread 
through the Japanese Empire. The new constitution afhrmed full 
religious liberty, but the growing sense of national importance 
revolted at the too rapid adoption of western ideas. In addition to 
this, the theological controversies which were then disturbing the 
churches that supported the American Board tended to unsettle 
alert Japanese who were fearful of being left in the backwash of 
outworn beliefs. The Japanese also became restive of anything 
that looked like direction or control. Real if covert influence 
against missionary work was exerted by the government. 

This changed situation naturally affected the Doshisha. Pro- 
fessors, teachers and lecturers were tolerated who on the platform 
of the school and elsewhere in public attacked those principles of 
Christianity to propagate which the school had been founded and 
supported. In 1895, a deputation of four sent from America failed 
to ameliorate the situation. They advised the withdrawal of 
financial aid from the institution at the end of the following year, 
but the Japanese trustees anticipated this action by declaring that 
they would carry on the school without aid from the American 
Board in either men or money. 

Further, in 1898 the American contributors were astonished 
to find that the Japanese incorporators had first struck out of the 
constitution the clause saying that certain articles were “un- 
changeable,” and had then rescinded the articles which provided 
that Christianity be the moral foundation for the Academy, the 
College, the School of Law and Economics, and the Scientific 
School, leaving the original Christian agreement applicable only 
to the Theological Department—and all this without consultation 
with the donors. 

There was no inclination to conceal what had been done. The 
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incorporators acknowledged that they had agreed to the articles 
that “were never to be changed”; but “they did not then know 
that it would be better for the institution to change them.” There 
seemed to be no awareness on their part that a contract had been 
broken or a trust betrayed. Manifestly the action was an expres- 
sion of the extreme nationalistic spirit and the liberal religious 
views prevailing at the time. The government was granting spe- 
cial privileges to non-religious schools, permitting their students 
to defer military service while at school. The Japanese trustees 
hoped by abrogating the “unchangeable” articles to secure these 
real advantages for their institution. It was held that the rights of 
the large non-Christian Japanese donors took precedence of those 
of foreign friends; that the views of the missionaries should no 
longer control; that it was time to decide whether the Doshisha 
was a Japanese or a foreign institution; that a school must be 
adapted to changing conditions; that upon the former basis the 
school would be reduced to insignificance; and that while the 
Christian terminology had been removed, the Christian spirit 
remained. They held that Christianity was the basis of the moral 
education of the Doshisha, but they understood this phrase to 
mean that Christianity was an essential element of moral educa- 
tion. They did not consider the Doshisha to be a school for the 
propagation of Christianity, but a liberal educational institution 
without reference to religious creeds or exercises. Without this 
change, the institution in their opinion was doomed, and therefore 
the end justified the means. 

This action shocked Christian friends on both sides of the 
Pacific. An American lawyer of exceptional ability, who had for- 
merly been Consul-General in Yokohama, was sent to Japan to 
work at first hand on the case along with two missionary asso- 
ciates. These three held that the Doshisha could not be handled 
like a joint stock company, but was virtually a trust company ; that 
every dollar given to the institution from America was given in 
trust for the maintenance of Christian schools; and that they 
could not, on behalf of the donors, recognize a ‘school as Chris- 
tian out of which had been excluded the Bible and all Christian 
eXercises. 

After many weeks of conference, proposals and counter-pro- 
posals the situation still remained deadlocked. The United States 
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Minister and the Prime Minister of Japan became actively inter- 
ested. The long-awaited treaties, placing Japan on an equal foot- 
ing with western nations in matters of legal jurisdiction and 
customs revenue, were at that time on the point of becoming 
effective. The situation, therefore, was serious from an interna- 
tional standpoint. As a result of pressure brought to bear from 
the highest officials of the empire, as well as of the growing dis- 
satisfaction at the action that had been taken, the trustees finally 
resigned and the way was opened for a reconstruction of the 
Doshisha. 

Japanese racial psychology has been used to explain this his- 
torical issue. At the time a prominent foreign official told the 
members of the deputation sent from America that the sense of 
trusteeship, as we understand it in Christian countries, did not 
exist in Japan.* As recently as 1933 one who had much to do with 
the Doshisha issue recalled it in connection with two more recent 
incidents.” He pointed out that in 1911 at a meeting where the 
Japanese minister at Washington was the guest of honor, he was 
asked if in the 1904 treaty with Korea Japan had not guaranteed 
the integrity of the Korean government, and the protection of the 
Emperor. His reply was that this was all true and at the time 
Japan intended to keep the treaty; but upon trial for five or six 
years, it was found that it did not work as Japan expected, and so 
there was nothing to do but to annex the country. The minister 
did not seem in the least embarrassed by the ethical implications 
involved. Attention was called, also, to the fact that, in connection 
with Manchuria, Japan was accused by the powers of violating 
treaties solemnly made with the League of Nations as well as with 
separate powers. Japan practically claimed to be her own—and the 
only—interpreter of her acts in relation to the treaties she has 
signed. 

Against attributing the Doshisha incident to the national psy- 
chology of the Japanese it should be said that the question never 
assumed national lines. It was in no sense a case of America versus 
Japan, for many among the best minds of Japan, of every pro- 
fession and faith, made a protest against an act whose conse- 
quences could result only in stigmatizing the country. 


* Missionary Herald, XCII (1896), 462. 
* Ibid., CXXIX (1929), 153-6. 
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The various ethical decisions which representatives of the 
American Board had to face were made more difhcult by the fact 
that they were dealing with another people. They were told that 
if they insisted upon taking legal measures, their influence and 
reputation as missionaries in Japan would ‘be gone. The most 
active missionary proponent of the board’s position, although he 
had been in Japan for twenty years and knew the people well, 
yet because of his active participation in this matter was accused of 
profound discourtesy and lack of consideration. Japanese resented 
the coming of a foreign committee to examine into the alleged 
mismanagement of an institution in Japan; from the Japanese 
standpoint the honor, not only of the trustees but also of the 
nation, was at stake. It was an extraordinarily delicate and trying 
situation. Even at this late day it would be worth while to disen- 
gage and to formulate the ethical issues involved; and to consider 
where, if at all, a different procedure might well be followed if 
the issues again were raised. 


BRIBE OR BARGAIN 


Another example of conflict in ethical cultures concerned a vital 
piece of mission property in the Near East. It was so heavily 
assessed for taxes that much of the work of the mission would have 
had to close within a few years if such amounts were paid. The 
mission lawyer, a Moslem, begged the assessor to lower the 
amount. The official intimated that for a favor of a thousand dol- 
lars he could get it lowered. The lawyer told him that “these 
people” were Christians and that it was against their ethics to do 
such a thing. The official was not convinced; and so, with great 
apology, the lawyer passed on the offer to the mission treasury 
department. 

There was a difference of opinion as to what should be done. 
To some the payment of any such sum would be plain bribery—it 
would be subsidizing dishonesty. They would rather leave the 
country than to make the payment. 

Others said that the age-long, local custom of the country 
should be considered, according to which the Moslem assessor was 
not really acting dishonestly. Since the times of the Romans the 
collection of taxes by governments has often been by the method 
of farming them out to persons who were expected to make what 
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they could off the collections. To us, this is a vicious system of 
taxation; but as long as the government understands and permits 
what is going on, and those who pay understand the system, com- 
pliance therewith was not bribery, these missionaries held. It was 
merely introducing into the payment of taxes the loved art of 
bargaining as it exists in other transactions. The property was 
obviously assessed too high with the intention of reducing it in 
return for the customary inducement. 

In this particular case, a payment of considerably less than one 
thousand dollars was made, and was entered by mission vote as 
“miscellaneous expenses connected with taxes.” Another pro- 
cedure would have been to institute a long and expensive court 
case. This at least would have been a protest against a govern- 
mental administrative evil. Here one takes the position that, if 
the need for such a protest comes in the natural course of events, a 
missionary should allow himself to be diverted from his main 
objective, and should interpret the situation as a summons to do 
his part in improving governmental ethics. 

The only other solution would have been to pay the excessive 
tax in full. Of course the people would have laughed, and called 
the missionaries fools. If done a second time, again the people 
would doubtless laugh. But if it were financially possible to con- 
tinue, 1t might finally dawn upon all concerned, not that here 
were people too foolish or too subservient to engage in bribing, but 
that here were people too high-minded to bribe. This would be 
an unexpected idea. And is it not for the incarnation of just such 
new ideas that missionaries go forth? Manifestly this is an issue 
more easily settled theoretically at a distance than by the respon- 
sible administrators of extended work who are acting in the pres- 
ence of a Moslem assessor! 


CONFLICTS WITH CHINESE CULTURE 


One of the major problems in work abroad centers about the 
transfer of responsibility and control from Westerners to na- 
tionals. In China, one difficulty arises from the extraordinary 
loyalty to the family group characteristic of the people. Their 
traditions make them particularly clannish. An office holder feels 
bound to do favors to his relatives, and to give them jobs if pos- 
sible. The pull of family obligation is often stronger than the 
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western conception of trusteeship. In our judgment of Chinese 
reliability what allowance should be made for this difference in 
codes? 

This sense of family obligation leads to conflict over the matter 
of leave from work. A Chinese, for example, holds a responsible 
position in a mission office. He is one of a large family, and his 
ancestral home is at a distance. There are many occasions when he 
feels that family requirements make it necessary for him to go 
home. A funeral may require upwards of two weeks; the illness 
of his grandfather, who likes the comfort of his grandson’s pres- 
ence, may take three or more weeks; and so it goes on until the 
total time in the year mounts up portentously. The work of the 
office may be seriously delayed and handicapped. Therefore, some 
missionaries and most observers among other foreign groups feel 
that when a man takes so much time off, either his period of holi- 
day should be omitted or some deduction made from his wages. 
To do otherwise, they hold, would be unethical. But to follow 
this plan would bring them at once into conflict with Chinese 
opinion. What should those responsible do? 

Moreover, this fact that in the Orient the family and not the 
individual is the unit of society affects the freedom of religious 
choice. An individual who breaks with the tradition and religion 
of the group, even though he considers his beliefs and worship a 
purely private concern, causes a decided break in family solidarity. 
The social and ethical sense of the family group is outraged. The 
family would say that the acceptance of a new religion is not a 
private concern at all but is quite definitely related to the life and 
interests of all; so they would refuse the right of personal liberty 
in the matter. In practise many a Chinese and Korean patriarch 
holds that the individual or group that follows after strange gods 
causes a disturbance in society, is breaking down old customs and 
ethical standards, and therefore must be curbed. 

The same Chinese tradition appears in a different form in ar- 
ranging salary scales. Chinese students, entering Christian service 
on their return from America, have been known to demand a 
salary larger than that of a missionary on the ground that they 
are responsible for the support of an extended range of relatives. 
Missionaries are paid on a subsistence basis, but their “need” is 
calculated on a range of family obligations no broader than par- 
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ents and children. To what extent should western funds be used 
to finance family obligation according to the wider Chinese con- 
ception? Those concerned with this vexing question of Chinese 
salaries will need to consider the difference in viewpoint, the ex- 
tent to which racial outlook and psychology need to be corrected 
by Christian ideals, how permanent values can be detached from 
their western or eastern moulds of expression, and how the fine 
old Chinese loyalties to family and friends can be stripped of 
excesses and preserved in due relation to institutional loyalty and 
enthusiasm for the task—qualities which the West at its best can 
give. 

Again, the Chinese bring to the question of self-support a psy- 
chology widely different from that of the West. Religion, as they 
know it, depends for support on endowments and on certain con- 
ventionally determined fees at special occasions. It is contrary to 
their habit of thought to think of religion as requiring systematic, 
outright contributions. Suppose, however, that we think endow- 
ments seriously endanger continued spiritual vitality, and that 
they put tempting income-producing securities into the hands of 
the clergy. Which cultural judgment is to be followed? 

It is not always easy to know just what should be done. Suppose 
you are interested, as one factor in your contribution to China, to 
develop respect for the dignity of manual labor. Just in front of 
you on a crowded street a Chinese coolie with a wheelbarrow of 
bricks dodges an auto, and the bricks are scattered across the way. 
Instinctively you stop to help the coolie gather them up. After- 
wards, an observer, feeling that western prestige is at stake, taking 
you aside says: “Tf you want to make a fool of yourself, you did 
not need to come ten thousand miles to do it.” Even some of your 
Christian friends, who recognize class distinctions, may say they 
wish you had not doneit, 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


A few more examples of problems arising from conflicting ethi- 
cal cultures will be briefly stated. A common instance 1s where the 
prevailing religion considers the taking of animal life as wrong. 
Often Christian missionaries make Buddhist monasteries their 
headquarters while engaged on hunting expeditions. They know 
that they will be cordially received in the hall of hospitality of 
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the monks, and will be given food, kitchen privileges and beds for 
which it is customary to leave a gift with the abbot when the 
party leaves. Such missionaries are out chiefly for recreation and 
their code permits the taking of animal life. However, they know 
or should know the characteristic Buddhist revulsion against 
taking life. Should the missionaries thus invade a Buddhist monas- 
tery with their hunting paraphernalia and booty, and attempt to 
ignore or positively to break down the Buddhist code? Or should 
they conform lest the Buddhists think ill of Christianity? 

There is a great difference between East and West in the em- 
phasis put on various virtues. In many areas lying is not consid- 
ered to be so unethical as we regard it; in fact, in certain cases it is 
not thought to be wrong at all. On the other hand, Westerners are 
thought by Arabs to be extremely lax in a virtue important to 
them, namely hospitality, which is put far above truth-telling. 
That one should not feel a claim from a stranger who passes by in 
need of food or shelter is not understood by the strict old Arabs 
of the desert. Especially after one has helped someone for a long 
time is one felt to be continuously responsible for that person 
while in need of help. Temporary assistance implies responsibility 
for the outcome. 

An Indian catechist’s remark revealed a common Oriental em- 
phasis on another virtue. He had been caught stealing and for 
rebuke was sent to the missionary in charge. When he came out 
he was heard to remark, “Yes, I did steal, but fancy, he got 
angry!” 

In certain parts of Africa if a man steals and if society is not 
aware of it, he is not regarded as guilty; no one has been offended. 
The one stealing does not even himself feel guilty unless he has 
been convicted of his fault by some regular tribunal. But if his 
theft be proved, he gives up all subterfuge. This principle gives 
to the morality of the tribesmen a very curious judicial character 
which white people are slow to discern. Again, western justice 
seems to be satisfied in Africa when a homicide is sent to work for 
the government for a term of years under restraint; the African, 
however, thinks that full justice should in some way recompense 
the family for the loss of the service of the one killed. Adultery is 
reprehensible; but adultery means sexual relation with another 
man’s wife without the other man’s consent. In other words, 
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“African ethics is as thoroughly African as is the African lan- 
guage.” * 

Often it seems best to bow to an indigenous ethical standard. 
For example, a Bishop was once being entertained at the beautiful 
home of the ladies of a large mission station. There were four of 
them, all mature, one being about sixty years of age. That they 
might not arouse any suspicion in the neighborhood, and particu- 
larly in the minds of the teachers and pupils in the adjoining girls’ 
school, the ladies vacated the house at night, slept on improvised 
beds in the girls’ dormitory, and let the Bishop have the whole 
eight-room house alone. “If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” 

Similar adjustments to local standards are made when a west- 
ern man and woman refrain from sitting together on the same 
bench or village charpai (bed); when at the suggestion of a West- 
erner that the company rise, join hands, and sing “Blest be the tie 
that binds,” the two women missionaries present discreetly with- 
draw in order to avoid the possible confusion of even this much 
contact; or when western women give up low necks and sleeveless 
garments among Moslem women to whom such dress would 
suggest a lack of virtue. Many a western teacher longs for more 
comradeship with his pupils but refrains either because it would 
tend to nullify his disciplinary authority in the class room or, 
more seriously, because it is thought to be morally dangerous for 
men and boys to associate too much together. But—to take another 
type of problem—if it is considered rude to refuse an invitation, 
will you follow the local practise of immediate acceptance, fol- 
lowed in time by “regrets”? Or if “face-saving” is a common prac- 
tise, will you always cleverly arrange it so that there is a loophole 
for escape? 

At one time in Calcutta there was a strike among the outcaste 
“sweepers” so that the health of the city was endangered by the 
accumulation of refuse. Here was an opportunity for the mission- 
aries in charge of one of the colleges to organize service squads 
from among the Hindu students. It seemed a highly Christian 
thing to endeavor to save life, all the more so because in this in- 
stance it meant humbling oneself to the extreme for the welfare 

+W.C. Willoughby, The Soul of the Bantu (New York, 1928), p. 383. 
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of others. On the other hand, it would be quite unethical in the 
eyes of orthodox Hindus for the students to do this work. Touch- 
ing refuse defiles, and would mean a break in their ethical code. 
As a matter of fact, the missionaries did organize those of their 
Hindu students who volunteered for this service and took charge 
of the refuse carts, collected the city’s night soil, swept and 
watered the streets, and thus did the work of the “sweepers.” 

A much more difficult kind of decision came to a missionary in 
India. The Garos, in Assam, are a matriarchal tribe; and under 
British rule tribal law is the law of the group. One tribal rule is 
that if a wife does not bear a child to her husband her closest of 
female kin shall become a second wife of the husband. This makes 
complications for Christians. A certain Garo had no children by 
his first wife; and so in course of time he demanded the younger 
sister, fifteen years old. This girl had been attending Christian 
services, had become a member of the church, and had developed 
a liking for a Christian boy. When she was forced to become a 
second wife she ran away with the boy to a tea plantation, and the 
two expressed their desire to unite with the local church. This 
church hada strict rule against allowing anyone living in adultery 
to be a member; and according to common law this boy was living 
with another man’s legal wife. The American missionary in this 
district, with supervisory relations to the church, believed in free- 
dom of choice and monogamous marriage; he sympathized with 
these young people; and to him their action seemed right and 
good. When asked to rule in their case what advice should he 
give? 

A serious situation arises when recognition is not given to the 
relation between certain advisable reforms and the basis of preva- 
lent social action in beliefs. Certain new forms of social behavior 
may seem obviously advisable from the viewpoint of western 
civilization, and hence may be pressed upon those by whom these 
reforms would be considered definitely sinful. For example Indian 
women who have not had a modern education and who are still 
dominated by old religious beliefs have it deeply ingrained in 
their ethical standards that it is wrong for a woman to remain 
unmarried after puberty; that a widow who even thinks of re- 
marrying is unfaithful to her husband and will suffer after death 
for her conduct; that inter-dining, inter-marriage, and the eleva- 
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tion of the lower classes are sinful infractions of the Shastras 
which are held to be supernatural, God-revealed and unchange- 
able. 

Under these circumstances should reforms in these respects 
be pressed? Should Indian women be urged to consent to that 
which is contrary to ethical scruples which still sway their hearts? 
May not the postponement of a wedding for a few years or the 
remarriage of a widow be too dearly bought? In the conflict of 
ethical standards between East and West should reform precede 
some shaking of foundation ideas? And should the basis of exist- 
ing social practises in old beliefs be shattered without at the same 
time making a positive effort to build up constructive substitutes 
which alone can give stability and permanence to social reform? 


PARTNERS IN RE-EVALUATION 


The general reader may not care to grapple with the solution 
of such problem-situations as have been cited in this chapter. Their 
number could be indefinitely extended; but enough incidents have 
been cited to reveal anew how varied and difficult are the issues 
which Christians abroad and their missionary co-workers must 
face, and how deep must be the sympathy and how delicate the 
feeling which they should bring to their tasks. In all such cases 
there is a demand for competence to think, for insight and dis- 
cernment, for infinite patience, and for devotion to the highest 
ideals. 

One can approach these conflicting ethical situations with 
greater sympathy and insight if one understands how every cul- 
ture has its own patterns. Each culture produces personalities to 
which certain goals are significant, certain types of behavior con- 
genial and other types of behavior repellent. The definitive tone 
which individualizes one culture as against others has an internal 
consistency. The factors cannot be easily translated into the terms 
of another. Each culture bends its own clientele into conformity. 
Hence, we need not be surprised when nationals are not vitally 
stirred on many points which to us seem important; nor when they 
remain completely unimpressed by what to us seem ethical incon- 
sistencies. It is well to recognize in general the importance of these 
cultural patterns both because of the limitations they impose and 
because of the dignity they make possible. 
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Aggressive adherents of any religion, when crossing cultural 
boundaries, should not fail to make a discriminating study of the 
culture and social customs of the group to which they go, since 
unnecessarily to challenge or destroy local mores and ethical 
standards is unwise. Such propagandists should realize that the 
adoption of a new faith frequently leads to the loss of elements 
of indigenous culture dependent upon the old faith and hence 
they should accept responsibility for such destruction and where 
practicable should provide new outlets for old values. Con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of maintaining 
continuity of belief essential to the preservation of morale 
by incorporating elements of value from the old faith into the 
new. 

Inasmuch as it is a waste of national energy and of social in- 
heritance not to move as far as possible along the lines of existing 
culture, and inasmuch as one of the main reasons for bitterness 
over conversion to another faith is not that new religious convic- 
tions have been acquired, but that a break in social and cultural 
traditions is involved, no element of the native culture should be 
‘discouraged unless it is judged to be a definite hindrance to the 
progress of the people concerned; and no element of a foreign 
culture should be encouraged unless it is judged to be of definite 
assistance to them. 

The aggressive adherents of any religion should, in general, 
place main emphasis upon constructive phases of their faith, build- 
ing first before destroying. They should temper their activities by 
a realization of the fact that sudden changes in social custom, or- 
ganization or belief are likely to work more harm than good where 
these changes are unduly subversive of established social controls. 
In other words the problem has a distinct cultural aspect, and is 
not merely a question of morality or immorality according to 
Christian ethics.* 

Moreover, Westerners should bring a degree of humility to 
the solution of these conflicts. It is all too easy for us naively to 
think that the ways in which we have been brought up are “Chris- 
tian” ways, and that therefore these should be the Christian ways 


* The last three paragraphs have been adapted from the author’s “Code of Ethics 
for Those who Share,” in Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths (New York, 1929), 
pp. 264-65. 
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in the younger churches abroad. Few have stopped to inquire 
which of our customary standards and judgments root themselves 
in an essential Christian philosophy of life, and which are simply 
products of a different civilization. Early missionaries to Ceylon 
declared that cremation was “unchristian”; early missionaries to 
India insisted on the common communion cup for converts to 
whom this was repugnant; our brief marriage ceremony or forms 
of worship have often been imparted unchanged as sacrosanct; 
attempts have been made to introduce the Christmas tree in tropi- 
cal lands as though this custom from central Europe were an es- 
sential part of the incarnation story. Christianity as we possess it 
is immersed in cultural patterns, and many of our customs are 
rooted in secular considerations and strategies, or even in non- 
Christian religious traditions. Only when the interpenetration of 
cultures begins are we likely to become critical and ask which of 
these patterns base themselves in an essentially Christian view of 
life. 

Under these circumstances the wisest plan is for western and 
eastern Christians to engage in cooperative thinking on the ques- 
tion at issue. In each conflict the problem should be, not what is 
western or what is eastern, but what is Christian. Shall I in Iraq, 
against all public opinion as to what is fitting, continue to push my 
baby carriage while walking with my wife, or carry my own mail 
from the post office, or my own book-bag while canvassing in the 
market place? Should valuable properties in a certain Presbytery 
in Korea have for safekeeping a seal divided into four parts each 
of which is given to a different local trustee? Is squeeze in China, 
as Professor Ross says, merely an economic and not a moral fact? 
Is the means whereby one secures the remission of an unjust assess- 
ment not bribery, but only bargaining? Are the business ethics of 
a western firm in Kobe “Christian” when they dismissed a num- 
ber of workmen in winter with but two weeks’ pay in advance, 
in comparison with more paternalistic Japanese firms which feel 
a larger personal responsibility for their workmen, pay a con- 
siderable sum to those dismissed in winter, and have been known 
even to pay workers for time lost in a strike? A Chinese student, 
betrothed as a child by his parents to a girl who has received no 
education, finds himself at graduation with a deepened conception 
of what a Christian home on the part of two equals can mean and 
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is in love with one of his own choice. Just what is the Christian 
procedure here? 

In all these cases the solution should be justified, not by what 
is eastern or western but by a cooperative effort to distinguish 
Christian from non-Christian aspects of the matter. Certainly the 
responsibility for moral judgment should not be placed wholly 
upon the nationals. East and West should seek together for what 
may prove to be a new hierarchy of values. They will be sharers 
in a reconstructive and re-evaluating experience; there may be 
cross-fertilization in both directions; and thus the participants 
will become exemplars of world brotherhood and partners in 
building up world cooperation in the light of the total racial ex- 
perience. Perhaps this cosmic function of the world-wide expansion 
of Christianity is to receive more attention as the years go on, thus 
contributing to the world’s total civilization. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PARTICIPATION IN THE ATTAINMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


THE URGENCY OF THIS ISSUE 


"| here attainment of what we call liberty in its full human 
meaning—freedom of thought, speech, action, self-expression 
—is one of the great visions of mankind. Slow has been the prog- 
ress of the human spirit from its primeval bondage to an era of 
greater independence, understanding, consent and free coopera- 
tion. Through long centuries religious intolerance has for the 
most part been the legalized order of society. In fact, in great 
areas of the earth the struggle for the liberation of the individual 
has scarcely begun, and even the progress already attained in 
certain western lands is being endangered in these days. Guar- 
antees of private rights and civil liberties are being weakened; 
opposing views are not tolerated and are forcibly repressed; free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, of the press, and of teaching are im- 
periled; and hence situations of conflict are by no means uncom- 
mon. Thus, the subject of religious liberty and the larger problem 
of individual liberty of which it is an important part are among 
most urgent issues of the present day. An awareness of this need 
for continued struggle should take the problem out of the realm 
of academic consideration into that of constructive statesmanship. 

Religious liberty is often claimed as a natural and hence uni- 
versal right. This way of regarding the matter was prevalent in 
the nineteenth century when dogmas about human rights played 
an important rdle with social philosophers. But the theory of 
natural rights has little weight with progressive thinkers today. 
A mere subjective basis is not sufficient, for manifestly it is not the 
duty of some one else to yield to my wishes solely because I hap- 
pen to have them. Advance in social welfare is more likely to be 
urged as a reason for reforming old laws, whether in the East or 
in the West. 

Moreover, a claim does not become a right until both sides 
in the situation acknowledge the claim. A missionary may feel it 
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to be his Christian duty to enter a given forbidden territory; but 
if entrance for purposes of religious propaganda is against the law, 
his sense of duty does not constitute for him the possession of a 
right. Rights are social in nature, are socially bestowed, and only 
in this way become practical and effective. 

The question in the next section, therefore, is not whether the 
various possible factors in religious liberty there considered are 
to be regarded as fundamental human rights, but whether these 
various factors are claims which citizens properly may make, and 
which in turn their respective governments may formally ac- 
knowledge, thereby recognizing and sanctioning certain rights. 

The study of religious liberty—its definition and the story of its 
gradual development in various areas—raises many questions. 
There is confusion of mind even among the supporters of religious 
liberty as to what the term should include. In 1928, the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council recorded “its 
conviction that since the foreign missionary enterprise is a spiritual 
and moral and not a political enterprise, its work should be carried 
on within two great human rights alone, the right of religious 
freedom for all men, and the maintenance by each nation of law 
and order for all within its bounds.” * 

But just what factors are to be included in the term “religious 
freedom” has yet to be determined. Although the expression has 
entered into many national constitutions, it is often not clearly 
enough defined or sufficiently implemented to shape practise. 
Even yet there is genuine difference of opinion as to the acts which 
may legally flow from the exercise of freedom of conscience. 
Variations are due in part to differences in purpose and desire, in 
part to failure to think the problem through. Through long strug- 
gle certain broad conceptions have developed in such lands as 
North America, Britain, France, Switzerland, Scandinavia and 
the Netherlands. But there are certain lands where the rights of 
religious minorities and the laws for their protection are in evolu- 
tion. Especially is this true in Russia, Turkey, Iraq, Persia, Egypt, 
China, Portuguese Africa, Mexico and Peru. Concepts of liberty 
which the West has accepted in principle and has introduced into 
all parts of the world are being widely challenged. 


* The Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 1928, 
VIII, 156. 
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A brief survey of the status of religious freedom in various 
countries of the world may explain why progress has been rela- 
tively slow in some areas; it also may arouse us from indifference 
to values in our own present degree of freedom lest we permit 
these to be curtailed without protest; and it may stimulate us to 
a more intelligent and constructive interest in helping to liberate 
the human spirit in lands more backward in this respect. 

Those who are at present free from the pressure of imposed 
authority, or of sudden and turbulent change, and are therefore 
free to think and to speak as conscience rather than as political 
leaders shall dictate, have a service to perform for those more con- 
ditioned than themselves. At this time, therefore, when national 
policies and programs about the world are being tested and 
amended anew it would seem that an effort should be made to 
understand what religious liberty should include, the influences 
at work to thwart its realization, and the various ways by which it 
can be promoted and realized. 


THE DEFINITION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


An effort to promote religious liberty assumes some worthy 
knowledge of the forms and degree of religious liberty to be pro- 
moted. In an increasingly large number of countries in which 
democracy has made itself felt, the laws provide for complete 
liberty and toleration. This, for example, is true in both the 
United States and Great Britain where there is perfect liberty 
to change from Christianity to Islam, or to Hinduism, or to 
Buddhism, and where any resulting persecution or imposition of 


disability would be resisted both by law and by public opinion. 


1. But if one is attempting to make explicit those aspects of free- 
dom covered by the term “religious liberty,” which should be 
named? What about the right to personal belief and to worship 
privately as one may desire? Most would agree that the basic con- 
ception in religious liberty is the right of a man to choose for 
himself the belief by which he is to live. This is a matter between 
himself and God; and no other personalities—father, civil ruler, 
the inclusive society in which he is born—has a right to inflict upon 
him penalties with the purpose of causing him to follow some 
other belief than that which commends itself to his conscience as 
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best. Professor William Ernest Hocking, for example, defines 
religious liberty as “the right of the religious spirit of the indi- 
vidual to unhindered, unpenalized expressions of its logic not only 
in private but also in social life.” * 

The philosophy underlying such a contention has been excel- 
lently stated by John Stuart Mill: “The object of this Essay is to 
assert one very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutely 
the dealings of society with the individual in the way of compul- 
sion and control, whether the means used be physical force in the 
form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. 
That principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number, is self-protection. That the only 
purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against his will, is to prevent 
harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or 
forbear because it will be better for him to do so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinions of others, to do so 
would be wise, or even right. These are good reasons for remon- 
strating with him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or 
entreating him, but not for compelling him, or visiting him with 
any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, the conduct from 
which it is desired to deter him must be calculated to produce evil 
to some one else. The only part of the conduct of any one, for 
which he is amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In 
the part which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of 
right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, the 
individual is sovereign.” * 

While the nation of which a man is a citizen may acknowledge 
his right to choose for himself the belief by which he is to live, it 
does not necessarily follow that he can retain this right when he 
enters the territory of another nation. Hence bi-lateral commercial 
and amity treaties have been drawn up during the last century to 
allow individual foreigners to perform their private worship ac- 
cording to whatever forms and ceremonies may be desirable. One 


*From an unpublished manuscript written for the International Missionary 
Council, from whose large file on this subject much help for this paper has been 
obtained. 

* Utilitarianism, Liberty and Representative Government, pp. 72-73. 
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such treaty reads as follows: “Nationals of the High Contracting 
Parties in the territories of the other shall enjoy the most perfect 
and entire security of conscience, without being annoyed, pre- 
vented, or disturbed in the proper exercise of their religion, pro- 
vided that this take place in private houses with the decorum due 
to divine worship, and with due respect to the laws, usages and 
customs of the country.” * 

It will be noted that this type of provision is intended to secure 
permission for aliens to worship in private individually and as a 
group. The wording “proper exercise of their religion” is not 
intended to permit propagandizing. While it does not forbid 
local subjects from joining the foreigners in their worship, the 
intent of the negotiations was apparently only to provide that the 
aliens themselves should be able to worship in their accustomed 
way. This form of treaty does not permit public assembly or the 
carrying on of social work. Such a paragraph as we have quoted 
manifestly would not satisfy one’s ideal of complete religious 


liberty. 


2. Does religious liberty involve the right to worship publicly as 
one pleases? In other words does religious liberty include the right 
of assembly for preaching, conferences, and conventions? If it is 
a natural impulse to order one’s own religious life, what about the 
impulse to join with like-minded persons in public worship and the 
founding and maintenance of a permanent society? Obviously 
such a right, if acknowledged, should not interfere with the simi- 
lar right of others. For example, the Moslem worshippers in a 
long established mosque might justly object to the loud hymns 
of a new Christian church during the hour of Moslem prayer. 

But apart from such obvious restrictions may one properly 
claim the right to worship publicly as one pleases? Certainly the 
acknowledgment of such a right is not easily obtained. Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion of Peru; but it was not until 1915 
that the clause in the constitution prohibiting the public exercise 
of other religions was deleted. 

The struggle was a long one in Mexico. When Mexico won 
her freedom from Spain in 1821 Catholicism was acclaimed the 
state religion. The constitution of 1824 declared that “The reli- 


* Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, III, 56. 
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gion of the Mexican nation is and will be perpetually the apostolic 
Roman Catholic. The nation will protect it by wise and just laws 
and will prohibit the exercise of any others.” A constitutional law 
of 1836 provided that “every Mexican has the obligation to pro- 
fess the religion of the fatherland.” The constitution of 1842 reaf- 
firmed that “the nation professes the Roman Catholic apostolic 
religion and will not tolerate the public exercise of any other.” 

In 1859 religious toleration was granted for the first time in 
Mexico. In 1915 Carranza stated it to be his policy that “the con- 
stitutional laws of Mexico which guarantee the individual the 
right of worship in accord with his own conscience and without 
offending public order, shall be strictly observed.” The constitu- 
tion of 1917 states (Art. 14) that “Everyone is free to embrace 
the religion of his choice and to practise all ceremonies, devotions 
or observances of his respective creed, either in places of public 
worship or at home, provided they do not constitute an offence 
punishable by law. The law does not permit the establishment of 
monastic orders, of whatever denomination, or for whatever pur- 
pose contemplated.” 

Since 1931 there has been in large parts of Mexico such a re- 
striction of the number of clergymen permitted to minister to the 
people as to make liberty of religious worship a mockery. In sev- 
eral states they have been prohibited altogether. The present 
situation should be compared with that imposed on Protestants by 
Roman Catholics when they were in power as described above. 

In China it was only by cooperative effort on the part of many 
that liberty for religious worship was finally granted. In 1910 
when the Chinese were preparing for a constitutional government, 
leaders of the churches in Peiping formed a committee to call the 
whole Christian church in China to present a petition to the Pro- 
visional Parliament requesting that religious freedom be included 
in the constitution. After the setting up of the Nanking Govern- 
ment an article on religious liberty was inserted temporarily; but 
in 1913 prominent Chinese requested that, in the revision then 
under consideration, Confucianism be recognized as the national 
religion of China. First the Peiping Protestant churches, and 
later the Roman Catholics and other religious bodies protested. 
The fight for and against a national religion was severe. The result 
was 2 compromise made by inserting into the tentative constitution 
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on the one hand a clause guaranteeing religious toleration to the 
people, and on the other making Confucian teaching the basis for 
moral instruction in elementary schools. 

To prevent this clause from being accepted for the permanent 
constitution, there was formed in 1916 a Society for Religious 
Liberty, composed of Protestants, Roman Catholics, Buddhists, 
and later of Moslems, Taoists and members of the Greek Church. 
It was largely due to the work of this Society that in 1917 the 
permanent constitution was adopted with the following statement: 
“The people of the Republic of China shall have liberty to honour 
Confucius and liberty of religious worship, which shall be unre- 
stricted except in accordance with law.” There have been many 
areas where this second aspect of religious liberty has by no means 
been taken for granted. 


3. Should the right of parents to direct the religious education 
of their own children be included in the conception of religious 
liberty? There is a sharp division in the thought of different peo- 
ples on this matter. Some hold that the parent in conjunction with 
the religious body of his choice is the natural instructor of the 
child in religion. Reference is made to “an inalienable right of the 
parents to determine in which way their children shall be in- 
structed as regards religion.” * Negatively, the right is claimed 
for parents to see that their children be not indoctrinated with 
religious ideas which violate the parental consciences. 

Some would press as a corollary from this position the right of 
parents to establish and to support schools which give religious 
instruction to children in the way which the parents deem best, 
provided the standards of the schools thus established are at least 
equal to those set up by the national government. 

While, in general, this right has been admitted in the United 
States, we must not forget that for many decades before a change 
in 1930 the policy for Indian affairs failed to give the American 
Indian religions, and Indians as followers thereof, the protection 
to which they had a right under the constitution. Coercion, open 
or virtual, was used on Indian children; they were forcibly taken 
to the boarding schools from which the native language, the native 
arts, and the native religion were excluded. The summary trans- 

* Lutheran Church of China, The Chinese Recorder, LX (1929), 200. 
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formation of the Indian into a white man, religion included, was 
attempted as a policy in the 1880's." 

The Oregon School Case ? established for the United States the 
fact that the parent has a right over the control of the child’s edu- 
cation. In Turkey, also, a minor’s religious training and belief is 
in the hands of his parents. A minor may not carry out in practise 
a belief contrary to the wishes of his parents. The child belongs 
to the parents as against the state; and therefore the state makes 
laws to protect the parent’s right to bring the child up in his own 
faith. 

On the other hand, there are Christian leaders who realize that 
unfair influence may be brought to bear upon the immature mind 
of a child. Their confidence in the value of certain types of reli- 
gious education conflicts with their concern over the immaturity 
of the child. More reactionary are those who place little value 
in religion and who, therefore, repudiate the right to indoctrinate 
with debatable views persons incapable of appreciating the issues 
involved. Such persons feel strongly moved to prevent the minds 
of children from being immersed in the outworn faith of parents 
or warped by what are regarded as superstitions. 

The most recent state to embody this point of view in legisla- 
tion is Mexico. Since 1934 no primary or secondary school may 
belong to a religious organization, nor receive funds from reli- 
gious sources. The emphasis in the new socialized teaching is that 
it must “defanaticise.” No religious decorations are permitted 
on the walls of schools. Former President Calles, in yee ee 
the new “psychological period” of the revolution said “we must 
now enter and take possession of the consciences of the children, 
of the youth, because they do belong and should belong to the 
revolution. It would bea very grave stupidity, it would be a crime 
for the men of the revolution to fail to rescue the young from the 
claws of the clericals.” 

The dominant thought of the younger group of Chinese lead- 
ers, including many Christian educators, is that religious liberty 
involves the freedom of a minor to determine whether he will 
accept religious beliefs and study religious subjects rather than 
the freedom of parents to determine these matters. In fact, the 


Cf. The Christian Century, LI (1934), 1018. 
* Pierce vs. Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. 
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issues now being created for religion in China are mainly con- 
cerned with its relation to her future citizens. The desire of some is 
that Chinese youth shall start life ignorant of religion or indiffer- 
ent to it. 

The relevant regulation issued by the Chinese Government, in 
1929, reads: “A private school founded by a religious body is not 
permitted to give religion as a required subject, nor is religious 
propaganda permitted in the class instruction. If there are any 
religious exercises, students shall not be compelled or enticed to 
participate. No religious exercises shall be allowed in primary 
schools.” The reason for this regulation was officially explained 
as follows: “If we allow any one religion to inculcate exclusively 
its own principles in non-adults of junior middle school grade 
and below, this will preempt their minds and deprive them later 
on when they have reached years of maturity of the ability to 
exercise freedom in the choice of their religion. This is really the 
placing of shackles upon their liberty of thought.” 

The determination to free the younger pupils “from religious 
bias” is still further evident in an order issued by the Ministry 
of Education to all the Provincial Educational Commissioners 
aiming at forbidding the use of Christian literature, except in 
senior middle schools and universities, because the presence of 
“religious books, papers, magazines, and pictures in the Christian 
school libraries [are] calculated to stupefy the minds of the 
youth.” * 

It is to be noted that the protection of minors from religious 
education in China applies only to schools, and not to instruction 
by churches outside of schools. A provincial communication was 
sent to the central government urging it to prohibit religious or- 
ganizations from gathering Chinese youth for religious instruction 
or their enrollment for the study of religions. But the Ministry 
of Education rejected the recommendation on the ground that 
such prohibition of children under thirteen “from attending any 
religious service, is a measure contrary to the principle of religious 
toleration as well as to China’s commitments to foreign states.” ” 

Russia claims the right to protect the child against religious 
influence. In reality, however, this means that a child is indoctri- 
nated with an anti-religious attitude toward life. 


* The Chinese Recorder, LX (1930), 106. * [bid., p. 622. 
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Although at present in Turkey, as we have seen, a minor’s 
religious training is in the hands of his parents, there is evidence 
that some are tending to the position that a child has a right to 
reach the age of discretion free from religious bias. They are in- 
fluenced in this by the example of Russia and by the teachings of 
Rousseau who through his book Emile introduced in Europe the 
idea that the state should protect minors in religious matters. 

At this point Professor Hocking draws a distinction between 
instruction in religion and the conduct of religious exercises or 
worship. He thinks that it is legitimate for a state to insist that 
instruction in public schools shall be secular, but holds that the 
state in its own interest has a duty to see to it that each child finds 
some guide to answering the cosmic questions he is naturally ask- 
ing. “The school conveys a false impression—and so far fails of 
its function as imparter of truth—so far as it consciously excludes 
from its program any acknowledgment of a realm of reality beyond 
nature and of a realm of truth beyond science. This acknowledg- 
ment may be conveyed by an act of silent prayer, which thereby 
avows: ‘We do not see all that is to be known, the universe has in it 
a place for reverence.’ This avowal is due to all students.” * 

We shall probably all agree that during the earlier years of a 
child’s life he is in no position to choose for himself. But who 
shall decide for him—his parents or the state? Again, at just what 
age and under what conditions does religious liberty demand that 
the right of determining a minor’s religious beliefs should be 
shifted from the parent or the state to the child? The age of 
twenty-one is doubtless too late for this shift of responsibility to 
take place. Evidently Chinese educational authorities, probably 
under the influence of Russian educational ideas, regards the age 
at which a child enters senior high school (about 15 or 16) as the 
age when he is competent to decide these matters for himself, and 
may safely be “exposed” to voluntary instruction in connection 
with the curriculum of his school. In this whole issue between the 
parent or state and the child a comparatively new problem arises.” 


4. Is adirect corollary of the right freely to believe and to worship 
as one’s conscience dictates that of the right to change one’s faith? 


1 The International Review of Missions, XX (1931), 509. 
? The problem is discussed in The Chinese Recorder, LXII (1931), 103. 
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This issue is a prominent one in certain Moslem lands where reli- 
gious freedom or religious tolerance is interpreted not as freedom 
to change, but as freedom for minority groups (Assyrians, Jews, 
Bahais, etc.) to continue to practise their own observances. Strange 
as it may seem, in such areas one has to distinguish even between 
securing freedom to propagandize and freedom to be converted. 
Not every country declares explicitly, as does Albania, that “all 
inhabitants . . . will have the right to change their religion.” * 

Considerable controversy has arisen over the meaning of “ab- 
solute freedom of conscience” in the Egyptian Constitution. It de- 
clares that while “Islam is the religion of the state . . . there 
shall be absolute freedom of conscience . . . and that the state 
shall in conformity with established custom in Egypt, protect the 
free exercise of all religion or belief, on condition that there be no 
violation of public order or morals.” ? 

However, Egypt interprets “absolute freedom of conscience” 
to mean the right of each individual or of each religion and sect to 
worship according to its own rites and ceremonies, but not as be- 
stowing the right of a Moslem to change his religion. Conversion 
in one direction is recognized, i.e., from Christianity or any other 
religion to Islam; and in 1913 provision was made by the Ministry 
of Justice for the official registration of converts from Christianity 
or any other religion to Islam. It is estimated, for example, that 
in Egypt each year about four hundred Copts become Moslems 
and every legal provision is made for such conversions.° 

But Islam does not recognize conversion in the other direction 
—from its fold to Christianity. A man once a Moslem is supposed 
always to be a Moslem. Moreover converts remain subject to the 
Sharia (religious law) which among other things demands the 
death of the male and the life-long imprisonment of the female 
apostate. These particular provisions have been superseded by the 
Criminal Code and so cannot be enforced in Egypt, but the civil 
judgment of the Sharia Court concerning the apostate’s personal 
status still holds good. For example, this Court denies to an 
apostate from Islam the right to legal inheritance from his father, 
and authorizes the compulsory return of a woman apostate to 


* Art. 2, Declaration of Albania before League of Nations, October 2, 1921. 
* Constitution of 1923, Articles 12, 13, 1493 of 1930, Art. 138. 
* News Bulletin, Near East Christian Council, 1929, p. 8. 
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the guardianship of a male relative with liberty to bring maxi- 
mum pressure to bear on the girl to marry a Moslem. Cases even 
up to the present are cited * where, for example, a Moslem 
woman who becomes a Christian is handed over according to the 
Sharia Law to the guardianship of her nearest Moslem relatives 
even 1f she is of mature years and has borne a child to her Chris- 
tian husband. One such convert to Christianity was kidnapped, 
persecuted and efforts were made to marry her to a Moslem. 
On appeal to the higher courts judgment was given against those 
attempting to help her and it was laid down that a Moslem un- 
married woman has no power to change her faith until she has 
passed marriageable age, sometimes interpreted as sixty years. 
It would seem to be necessary that the clause in the constitution 
assuring religious freedom should explicitly cover females as well 
as males since the penalties of the Sharia in the case of the former 
are more subtle than the death penalty in the case of males and 
can therefore still be executed in Egypt. 

This simply shows that there are difficulties for any state in 
passing at once from medieval political conceptions to those of 
a modern democratic people, such as Egypt is now professing to 
be. Not only should the right of conversion to any religion be 
explicitly permitted, but there should be provision for the regis- 
tration of all converts. Such a change in registration to indicate 
change in personal status is necessary in countries where religion 
provides a basis of political classification, and where each religious 
community has representation in the national legislature in pro- 
portion to its numbers. 

Arrangements for the registration of converts have already 
been made in Northern Sudan, Palestine, Iraq and the Lebanon. 
The abrogation of the Sharia Law is theoretically impossible; but 
civil statutes can be quietly substituted for canon law coupled with 
the staying of execution of such judgments as conflict with the 
civil statutes. 

It is noteworthy that in Turkey the Swiss civil code takes the 
place of the Sharia Law. No provision has been made for registra- 
tion on change of religion as has been incorporated in the law of 
certain Moslem lands previously mentioned. However, in Tur- 
key the constitutional guarantee of freedom of conscience and 


1 The International Review of Missions, XXII (1933), 530-32 
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worship has been interpreted by the government to be sufficient 
to cover a change of religion. This interpretation constitutes a 
valuable precedent, but one not yet firmly established. 

It should be recognized that the conception of religious liberty 
in Moslem lands as embodied in the Sharia springs from a type 
of thought and an order of society radically different from that to 
which Europeans are accustomed. The Sharia belongs to the 
world of the Islamic Church-State in which non-Moslems cannot 
be members, though they may have rights conceded to them as 
foreign groups. Moslem religious law does not give—to a Mos- 
lem—freedom to change, and could not possibly do so without the 
acceptance of a philosophy of the individual in relation to society 
alien in every respect to that of Moslem jurisprudence. To most 
western minds it appears a matter of obvious justice that simple 
and unambiguous provision should be made for conversion to and 
from any religion; to Moslems schooled in the Sharia such a pro- 
vision would seem intolerable. Thus there is being worked out all 
over the Near East a struggle between the Moslem conception of 
religious individuality and that which, while integrated into the 
structure of all modern western states, is fundamentally Christian. 


5. Does religious liberty involve the right to share one’s belief 
—to commend and so to propagate it to others? And may one use 
such means of propagation as one may desire, so long as these 
are consonant with public order and morality? The matter of 
propagating one’s faith touches group custom, behavior and 
psychology, and therefore it is not immediately obvious that the 
right of religious propaganda is a part of basic religious liberty. 

In fact, this is just the position taken by the National Christian 
Council of India: “The most doubtful claim 1s the right of another 
country to send its teachers and to support its institutions with 
its own money in a foreign country. While on the one hand it 
must be freely acknowledged that there are religions which im- 
pose their duty on their followers and that those persons are 
bound in conscience to obey the dictates of their religion, it is by 
no means obvious that the country to which they send their mis- 
sionaries is bound to receive them, or to obey the dictates of other 
people’s consciences. 

“Tt seems only reasonable that the foreign missionaries should 
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go as the guests of the country and be bound to conform to any 
reasonable conditions which may be imposed by the country to 
which they go, or that if they go without invitation or permission 
they should claim no right of redress if they are expelled, or if 
they are made amenable to the laws of the country and to penalties 
for their infractions of them. 

“The strongest position for the foreign missions is that they 
should come at the invitation of the church of the country in which 
they wish to serve. They can thus acquire all the rights of the 
indigenous church; but they have no right toclaim more. . . . 

“Tt is not clear that any absolute right is given to foreign mis- 
sionary societies to enter India and establish institutions. At pres- 
ent alien missionaries on first entering have to secure permission 
through their representative body. When India attains self-gov- 
ernment there seems to be no reason why this sovereign right 
should not be exercised, even in the case of citizens of other coun- 
tries in the Empire. It is obvious that this constitutes one more 
reason why missions should hasten their policy of making their 
work really indigenous, handing over control of institutions to 
church bodies and sending missionaries at the invitation of the 
church in India.” * 

In general there is a difference between the thought of the East 
and that of the West on this matter. The West tends to consider 
religious liberty to mean freedom for any individual or group 
to believe, to practise, and to endeavor to persuade others to be- 
lieve and to practise such religious ideas as the believer sets forth, 
while the civil law is responsible to see that the propagandist is 
protected in his activities. It will be remembered that John Stuart 
Mill recognized that liberty of expressing opinion belongs to that 
part of the conduct of an individual which affects other people, 
and therefore differs from the liberty of thought and feeling 
which concerns the individual alone. Nevertheless, he held that 
liberty of expression is inseparable from liberty of thought itself, 
is of almost as much importance as liberty of thought, and rests in 
great part on the same reasons. “There ought to exist the fullest 
liberty of professing and discussing, as a matter of ethical convic- 
tion, any doctrine, however immoral it may be considered.” ” 


* Proceedings of the National Christian Council, Nagpur, December 31, 1932, 
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The East, on the other hand, has by no means so generally 
accepted the right of propagandist activity as a part of valid reli- 
gious liberty. To them such action is essentially “indelicate”; it 
“is not done”; it “attacks personality.” People should be pro- 
tected, therefore, from undue influence of a proselytizing nature. 
Opposition is particularly strong, as we have seen, where the 
objects of religious propaganda are children. 

One or two hypothetical questions will make the issue clear. It 
will be remembered that in recent years the Chinese government 
refused to grant to Japan the privilege of sending Buddhist mis- 
sionaries to China. Suppose the Chinese government were to say 
to the nations sending Christian missionaries to her country, “We 
are quite ready to have Christianity propagated in China. In fact 
the doors have been open for a century to the nationals of Europe 
and America to propagate your faith. You have succeeded so well 
that Christianity has been planted in China and is bearing fruit; 
hereafter we desire that it be spread by our own nationals and that 
missionary work draw to a close.” Would a decision of that kind 
on the part of the Chinese government be regarded as contraven- 
ing the principles of religious liberty? 

Or, if the Chinese government were to say to us: “We are hav- 
ing an extremely hard time to bring about the unification of 
China. We cannot afford to have our already divided people fur- 
ther divided by the propagation of a hundred different Protestant 
sects in addition to Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox ap- 
proaches. We propose hereafter to register all religious bodies and 
to limit the number of such bodies belonging to any one of the 
great branches of Christianity—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox.” Would that be contrary to the essential principles of 
liberty? 

Provision for religious propaganda is made in some treaties. 
Thus certain of the Mandates provide for religious missions. One 
Mandate, for example, reads: “No restraint shall be laid upon the 
free activity of the said religious missions. The members of these 
missions shall not be the object of any restrictive measure arising 
from the fact of their nationality, provided that their activity does 
not go beyond the religious domain.” * 

In other areas such a right has been opposed for various reasons. 

* Mandate for Syria, Article 10. 
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A Moslem journal in Egypt in 1933 took the position that all 
Christian evangelism should be prohibited; and it adduced in 
support of its argument the fact that missionaries do not believe in 
the prophetship of Muhammad or the truth of the Koran, there- 
fore they inevitably attack the religion of the state and draw 
Egyptian Moslems away from the true faith.1 The opinion is 
commonly held that Christian governments, and more particu- 
larly the British Government, wish to make use of missionary 
work for the destruction of Islam, and so of the power of Moslem 
countries. More than one reference has been made in the Arabic 
press to the support which Great Britain gives to missionary work 
in parts of Africa, and the inference is drawn that the British 
Government is pursuing the same policy, though secretly, in 
Egypt.” 

Similarly, a writer in The Indian Social Reformer holds that 
the present British principle of religious neutrality in India must 
be replaced by a principle of active and appreciative protection of 
the Indian faiths. Looking forward to Dominion Status the writer 
took the following position: “We cannot ask that the King of the 
Indian Dominion should not profess the Christian faith. But we 
think India may and should ask that the Coronation oath should 
contain a solemn undertaking on the part of the Sovereign to be 
the Protector of the ancient religious faiths of this country. Organ- 
ized religious proselytism having for its purpose the seduction of 
His Majesty’s subjects from their ancestral faiths will be barred 
as the King being the Protector of all religions cannot let one of 
them wage war against another.” * This position has other sup- 
porters who are not without influence. 

In Mexico today, foreigners are prohibited from “exercising 
the ministry,” which has come to mean the prohibition of foreign 
ordained workers from entering the country as residents. In fact, 
there is increasing difficulty for any foreign Christian worker to 
enter Mexico except for brief periods of residence. Missionaries of 
long residence find it more and more difficult to reenter after their 
furloughs. The number of Mexican ministers of a given denomi- 
nation has been drastically limited, also. 


1 The International Review of Missions, XXII (1933), 539- 


_ Lbid., p- 547. 
3 «How Can India be a Dominion”, in The Indian Social Reformer, XL 
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In short, the right of propaganda varies in different areas. In 
some countries there are no obstructions to Christian missions. In 
others hostility has marked the past, and at present in such lands 
one can speak only of a trend of public opinion and governmental 
action toward greater religious liberty. In this latter type of area 
there is an opportunity for sincere advocates of a strange religion 
quietly and fearlessly to live that faith before the people, and so 
make its fruits manifest. This implies a permeating or leavening 
kind of religious influence with no pressure other than that of 
love. Possibly this degree of self-restraint may have to be main- 
tained for several years, while the understanding and feeling 
attitudes of the more liberal leaders spread among the larger 
masses of the population. Some further step in religious liberty 
may then become possible. 

Where a government is outright in its hostility to Christian 
missions and refuses to permit any alien religious propaganda, no 
appeal can be made to the “rights” of religious liberty. In this cir- 
cumstance it may be not the right but may be the duty of individu- 
als to disobey such government and to suffer the consequences; 
or it may be necessary to make such a government itself the object 
of a type of missionary effort, for it might be possible through 
friendly medical and educational work to overcome this hostility. 
Missionaries might have to depend on the object lessons of their 
work in near-by areas. But it would scarcely seem in accord with 
the spirit of Christianity for a strong government to compel a 
weaker nation to receive missionaries when permission for this 
would have been refused but for the intervention by the stronger 
power. 


6. Furthermore, does the right to propagate one’s religion in- 
volve the right to publish books, periodicals, and tracts and to 
distribute these freely so long as they conform to the general press 
laws of the country? In Persia, any books or tracts printed in the 
country for public use must be censored by the Department of 
Education; and while this Department is surprisingly liberal in 
allowing evangelistic tracts regarding Christ or Christianity to be 
printed, it is quite strict in allowing nothing to be printed that 
reflects in any way on Islam. A concession has to be secured from 
the Department of Education to publish a newspaper; this con- 
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cession is given to one individual and thereafter he becomes re- 
sponsible for everything that appears in the paper. A close guard 
is thereby maintained on everything printed. For the most part, 
there has been little restriction on the importation of books, and 
Christians have been able to have the most controversial literature 
printed outside the country and shipped in. The Bible may be 
brought into the country with perfect freedom and attempts to 
prevent its circulation are local and usually personal. 

There has been a steady undercurrent of hostility toward and 
suspicion of Protestant missions in Portuguese East Africa from 
the beginning of such effort. In Angola, also, in 1920-21 came a 
period of persecution following the promulgation of regulations 
making Portuguese the sole medium of instruction whether sec- 
ular or religious. Later came another promulgation which per- 
mitted the use of the vernacular in religious worship and the 
publication of religious text books in the vernacular, but only on 
the condition that the vernacular text be accompanied by a parallel 
version in Portuguese. Such a restriction was serious, more than 
doubling the cost of native literature and adding immensely to the 
work of the missionaries in preparing such versions. 


7. Should the conception of religious liberty include the right of 
inheritance on the part of one who has changed his religion? In 
Palestine an ordinance expressly states that with regard to persons 
over eighteen years of age change of religion shall not affect the 
right to a share in a succession to property. Such an explicit pro- 
vision seems to be unique. For example, the Sharia in Egypt 
denies to a convert as a pervert the right of inheritance. 


8. Should the right to own property be accorded under the gen- 
eral conception of religious liberty? It is argued that just as the 
right of assembly is a correlative of the right of personal belief, so 
the right of the individual citizen or group to acquire and to use 
property for religious purposes is a necessary correlative of the 
right of assembly. 

But the matter is complex. Questions arise as to whether the 
property is to be used solely in religious work or also for income; 
and in the latter case whether the government concerned has the 
right to limit the amount of property so used. And what does one 
mean by “religious purposes”? Did the plantations held by the 
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Roman Catholic Church in South America come under this head? 
How about the right of holding property for endowment? And 
does such a right imply the right to project one’s religious beliefs 
into the future? If we admit that foreign individuals and organi- 
zations can claim the right to propagate their religions in countries 
to which they go, is it a valid claim that property (e.g., church 
buildings, hospitals, schools) is essential to such propagation? 
And is the guaranteeing of property rights by treaty advisable or 
otherwise? 

The subject involves the theory of the state. For in Japan no 
restrictions are placed on the acquisition and holding of property 
for religious purposes by nationals; but foreigners cannot hold 
property for any purpose whatever. In China the transfer of 
property is by perpetual lease and not in fee simple. A state 
that considers itself the owner of all property cannot allow a 
citizen or group to hold property except by lease from the 
government. 

Rather drastic action was incorporated into its constitution by 
Mexico in 1917 in reference to properties held by ecclesiastical 
bodies: “The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective 
of creed, shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or 
administer real property or loans made on such property; all such 
real property or loans as may be at present held by the said reli- 
gious institutions either on their own behalf or through third 
parties, shall vest in the nation, and anyone shall have the right to 
denounce the property so held. Presumptive proof shall be sufh- 
cient to declare the denunciation well founded. Places of public 
worship are the property of the nation, as represented by the Fed- 
eral Government, which shall determine which of them may con- 
tinue to be devoted to their present purposes. Episcopal residences, 
rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums, or collegiate establishments 
of religious institutions, convents, or any other buildings built or 
designed for the administration, propaganda, or teachings of the 
tenets of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, as of full right, 
directly in the nation to be used exclusively for the public services 
of the Federation or of the States, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. All places of public worship which shall later be erected 
shall be the property of the nation.” It will be remembered that 
Protestant missions adjusted themselves to this and other restric- 
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tions without great resistance; while Roman Catholics continued 
a bitter fight for several years to regain as much of their old status 
as possible. 

It would be helpful to discuss the right to use one’s own 
vernacular in religious worship and instruction; the right of a re- 
ligious group to express and practise its faith through benevolent 
and social work (hospitals, health education, institutions for de- 
fectives and orphans, social welfare work, etc.) ; and the right to 
apply one’s ideas to the social order in an effort to build an ideal 
community and in interpreting citizenship in the existing com- 
munity according to the new light. Any one interested in the de- 
gree of religious liberty effectively given to Christian converts, 
especially in Moslem lands, would need to inquire as to their 
right of franchise, of owning property, of marriage and divorce, 
of the status of their children, of inheritance, of employment in 
government offices, of compulsory attendance at shrines, of burial, 
of public eating and drinking during the months of fasting, of the 
right to declare oneself a Christian in the public census, of the use 
of public baths, etc. 

With reference to each of these items there are areas where, in 
order that protection may be effective, legislation as specific as 
that enacted by the British Government in India needs to be taken. 
The Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 declared that “so 
much of any law or usage now in force . . . as inflicts on any 
person forfeiture of rights or property or may be held in any way 
to impair or affect any right of inheritance by reason of his or her 
renouncing or having been excluded from the communion of any 
religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced as 
law in the courts.” 

It can readily be seen from the brief treatment here given how 
difficult it is to formulate a fundamental and universally appli- 
cable concept of religious liberty. Mill, in his essay on “Liberty” 
enunciates three such aspects: “It comprises, first the inward 
domain of consciousness; demanding liberty of conscience in the 
most comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and feeling; abso- 
lute freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical or 
speculative, scientific, moral, or theological. . . . Secondly, the 
principle requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of framing the 
plan of our life to suit our own character; of doing as we like, sub- 
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ject to such consequences as may follow: without impediment 
from our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not harm 
them, even though they should think our conduct foolish, per- 
verse, or wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual, 
follows the liberty, within the same limits, of combination among 
individuals; freedom to unite, for any purpose not involving 
harm to others: the persons combining being supposed to be of 
full age, and not forced or deceived.” * 

It would be a test of ethical insight as well as of discrimination 
in ethical sensitivity to attempt to differentiate those rights and 
privileges which one regards as indispensable to religious liberty 
—the irreducible minimum necessary to that conception. In doing 
this obviously one must distinguish between factors which are 
essential and those rights or privileges which are extremely desir- 
able though not necessary to the concept of religious liberty. A 
further distinction might have to be made depending upon 
whether one isa citizen residing in one’s own country, or a guest in 
an alien land. 


INFLUENCES THWARTING RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


No theory of religious liberty, howsoever well established by 
logical reasoning, no legislative action however strongly stated, is 
of much avail unless it is effectively applied in the life of a nation. 
It will be a help to become aware of the influences at work tending 
to thwart the realization of religious liberty. 


1. One restriction, commonly held to be legitimate when sincere, 
arises from the duty of a state to maintain public order and secu- 
rity. In most cases after official guarantees of religious liberty a 
clause is inserted saying that these guarantees are subject to such 
restrictions as may be necessary for self-preservation and public 
peace. 

The Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, in 1933, 
while stating affirmatively that “the mandate makes the free 
exercise of religion subject to the condition that it should not be 
prejudicial to public order,” guards the statement by saying that 
“any measure of a vexatious nature or such as might have the 
effect of restricting the activities of the missions of any particular 


* OP. cit., p. 75. 
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religious denomination would be contrary to the terms of the 
mandate.” 

During the spring of 1933 the most intense anti-missionary 
campaign of the last decade occurred in Egypt.’ Turbulent ele- 
ments in the community broke out into violence, two missionaries 
were assaulted, and three churches were attacked. As the situation 
grew worse the government was faced with a situation that threat- 
ened danger to the foreign community. It was concluded that the 
interest of public order and of justice alike demanded not only 
that the meetings of the Society for the Defence of Islam should 
be prohibited, but also that restrictions be placed upon Christian 
missionary work among Moslems. During a previous storm of 
anti-missionary feeling (1932) the Prime Minister declared that 
if further “incidents” occurred he would be obliged to introduce 
legislation to limit missionary work. One feels it to be entirely 
reasonable that a government should prohibit or restrict mission- 
ary activities at such times and in such places as are likely to lead 
to a breach of peace. 

In Turkey considerations of law and order have led the gov- 
ernment in recent years to regulate the public phases of mission- 
ary propaganda. The authorities fear public disturbances and 
hence do not look with favor on evangelistic efforts that draw 
attention whether through a wide circulation of Christian litera- 
ture or through public meetings. On private propaganda and on 
village itineration there is no restriction; but permission must be 
obtained to open a reading room or to operate a picture machine. 
There has been surprising progress in Turkey during the last 
decade in this matter of religious liberty, and further progress is 
in part hampered by fear of unexpected political and social com- 
plications arising out of new expressions of freedom. 

But the appeal to law and order may be unjustly made. A 
missionary in the Near East was recently ordered to close his 
reading room for Moslems, and to reopen it only in a definitely 
Christian quarter of the city with the restriction that there must 
be no injury to Moslem feelings and no raising of public con- 
troversy with respect to the missionary. In this case the missionary 
held that there was no evidence whatever of any feeling among 
the Moslems against him and his work, and in this claim he was 


1 Cf. The International Review of Missions, XXII (1933), 530-48. 
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supported by other missionaries in that city. Missionaries in gen- 
eral, while recognizing that no government can be deprived of 
its inherent right to protect public order, would undoubtedly 
hold that it is unjust for a mission to be closed down with no 
evidence produced, and no specific acts alleged regarding which 
the missionary in question might make defense. 

Some countries appear to provide guarantees for religious 
liberty, but use the phrase “freedom within the law.” Many 
European and South American countries employ this method.* 
This type of provision lacks precision, for with it laws may yet be 
passed at any time doing away with certain forms of worship, or 
with religious liberty entirely. 


2. Religious liberty is sometimes restricted in the name of hu- 
manity. The British Government has in general adopted an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality in the religious matters of subject peoples. 
But if any particular form of religion sanctions or enforces acts 
which are contrary to humanity, the government intervenes re- 
gardless of such religious sanctions. Thus there is prohibition in 
the case of Islam against slave-raiding and slave-dealing and any 
exclusive privileges of Moslems in the Court of Justice; and in 
the case of fetish creeds there are laws against human sacrifices, 
ordeals and twin-murder. The abolition of sat# (widow-burning) 
in India by the British Government in 1829 is an older, but an 
outstanding example. 


3. Sometimes restrictions are motivated by respect for or the 
power of the dominant religion of a country. This is markedly true 
in countries where Islam has had a traditional heritage, such as 
Egypt, Persia, Syria and Turkey. Some of these peoples have been 
saturated for centuries with religious intolerance. 

That rival religious systems and sectarian hostility can stimu- 
late restriction of religious liberty is further illustrated by certain 
areas long dominated by Roman Catholicism. The clearest ex- 
ample is Peru, where the way of the Protestant national or that 
of the foreign missionary is likely to be hard. It is said that Peru’s 
officials are under inflexible Roman Catholic influence. In Angola, 
Africa, administrators may take advantage of a legal clause mak- 
ing it necessary to obtain a license for opening a missionary out- 
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station by withholding licenses from Protestants, but giving them 
to Roman Catholic catechists. Under the recent régime in Spain 
there was little religious toleration; Catholicism was not only the 
state religion according to the constitution, but the state also was 
bound to protect and favor this one and only religion. The new 
revolutionary government has announced religious freedom, but 
the constitutional and legal proclamations must be made effec- 
tive. Similar adverse influence of Roman Catholicism on religious 
liberty is found in Portugal. 

That this is the general position of the Roman Catholic Church 
is evidenced by Pius IX in his Syllabus of Errors, where he pro- 
nounces that it is an error to assert “that in the present day it is 
no longer expedient that the Catholic religion shall be held as 
the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all other modes 
of worship.” * Father Ryan, one of the ablest interpreters of 
Roman Catholicism, freely admits that the pope urges the specific 
recognition of Catholicism as the state religion. “It is a thoroughly 
logical position. If the state is under moral compulsion to profess 
and promote religion, it is obviously obliged to profess and pro- 
mote only the religion that is true; for no state is justified in 
supporting error or in according to error the same recognition as 
to truth.” ? 


4. In some areas it is @ social philosophy which is restricting 
religious liberty. Russia is the outstanding example of a country 
with a philosophy that is deeply anti-Christian. There has been 
an attempt to exterminate religious faith among its citizens. The 
influence of the communistic repression of religious thought en- 
dangers freedom in such neighboring states as Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania and Poland. 

In China the bitterest and most persistent attacks on Christian 
institutions in recent years have come from Chinese communist 
youth. However, this trend has been strengthened by many 
prominent present-day Chinese educational leaders who, as a 
result of the scientific emphases in their western training, have 
developed an advocacy of secularism or even of militant atheism. 
By such leaders religion is attacked as “superstition,” and hence 
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objection is made to Christianity as being in general more active 
and more ardently propagandist than other religions. 

In line with this tendency the National Government has issued 
edicts aiming at eliminating “superstition” from religion. The 
theory back of this action is that the way to delete superstitious 
elements is to prohibit them. These edicts have resulted in the 
closing of a considerable number of temples in various places. 
In 1928, for example, the stringent suppression of idols and 
eclectic societies by army officers was reported from one province.* 
In one case the people concerned sent a delegation, including the 
head priest, to one of the Christian churches, asking its members 
to intercede “with the authorities to allow ain newly-made idols 
to remain.” Would you be inclined to express sympathy with this 
Buddhist delegation and to acknowledge that forbidding idols is 
contrary to the principle of religious liberty? This Christian 
church did just that. 

The ideology of social revolution has been back of the restric- 
tions on religious liberty in Mexico. The principal clause in Article 
III of the revised constitution of October, 1934, now reads: 
“Education imparted by the state shall be socialistic and besides 
excluding all religious doctrine shall combat fanaticism and prej- 
udices, for which purpose the school shall organize its teachings 
and activities in a form that will develop among the youth a 
rational and exact concept of the universe and of social life.” 

The preliminary announcement of this new socialized educa- 
tional legislation gives the philosophy underlying it: “The long 
history of the struggle of the Mexican clergy to direct the con- 
science of the nation and against advanced and revolutionary 
ideas makes it necessary to introduce socialistic teaching that will 
help combat prejudices and religious dogmas, in order definitely 
to separate the children and youth from the Catholic clergy and 
any other religious sect. Religious prejudices in all countries and 
the Catholic clergy, especially in Mexico, have been the constant 
scourge opposing the progress of humanity. In our Republic the 
Roman Catholic Church has opposed strenuously the betterment 
of our people, especially the poor. It is responsible for the War 
of Reform and the different ‘christero’ revolutions with the object 
of conserving the capitalist class and retaining the mind and the 
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will in slavery, obstructing the process of humanity which ought 
to base its acts on social morality and not on those created by 
human fantasy or the dogmas of religion.” 


Thus the Mexican Revolution is endeavoring to curb not only 
the landed aristocracy and foreign corporations, but also a re- 
calcitrant church. “Revolutionists” hold that religion, just be- 
cause it is religion, cannot fight democracy for four centuries and 
then, when a revolution for the rights of the common people 
comes into power, expect to go unchallenged when, in addition 
to its reactionary record in the past, it continues to oppose the 
movement. However, the government has never stated in any 
official document or in any law that it opposes religion, as such. 
It consistently declares that its object is a process of defanaticizing 
and of limiting those religious forces that oppose the social pro- 
gram. Right is by no means all on one side. Off and on for 
four hundred years this family feud between church and state 
has been going on in Mexico. At present a church that has been 
totalitarian is being attacked by a state that is still moving toward 
totalitarian claims. Liberals outside Mexico may wisely be slow 
in taking sides. 


5. Religious liberty is being restricted for political and national 
reasons. In Persia Moslem religious leaders still exercise great, 
though declining influence. Hence the government authorities 
feel obliged to discriminate in favor of Moslem interests in order 
to secure the support of these Moslem religious leaders. In Mex- 
ico, repressive steps are in part due to a religious system which 
has been in partnership with a corrupt government and with 
exploitive economic interests. The problem is to break this 
power. 

Modern Turkey found itself hampered by a prevailing reli- 
gious mentality characterized by fatalism and consequent quietism 
in its highest expression, and by superstition and magic in its 
cruder forms. Individual initiative lay dormant for, if God 1s 
all-powerful, why not leave the affairs of this world to Him or 
to the unseen powers of a world of magic? Man’s efforts to have 
a part in building his own world seemed not only not worth 
while, but even definitely irreligious. There was unscientific 
popular belief in tombs and sacred places. The more or less 
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secretly organized dervish or religious societies had considerable 
political power which the state felt it necessary to break. 

If Turkey was to take its place among civilized nations its 
progressive leaders felt that they had to restrict a religion that 
had demonstrated its social ineffectiveness, even its positive harm- 
ful influence, on human progress. Hence that remarkable series 
of revolutionary reforms affecting religion since Turkey became 
a Republic in 1923. In 1924, Moslem religious schools were 
abolished. In 1925 the fez long identified with Islam was dis- 
carded, and the dervish lodges were closed as were also the tombs 
which in the past had been objects of pious visitation. In 1928 a 
constitutional change struck out the clause making Islam the 
religion of the state. Recently the wearing of clerical dress any- 
where except in a place of worship was forbidden. To a large ex- 
tent, then, restrictions on religious liberty were stimulated because 
of ways in which a reactionary religion could retard the new state. 

Adolescent nationalism very often restrains religion. In an 
effort to establish national solidarity, a government may consider 
it a necessity of the moment to exclude all religious controversy 
or even all preaching of religion. This is especially true when, as 
in Russia or Turkey, religion has long been identified with a 
fixed ecclesiastical system holding adherents to their social past. 
In such circumstances governments are inclined to take full con- 
trol, and to dictate what should be done and what should not be 
done, what is to be printed and what is not to be printed, what is 
to be taught and what is not to be taught. Where religion and 
nationality implicitly are identified, as is so general in the Levant, 
there is naturally opposition to the abandonment by anyone of 
the religion of the majority. 

Part of the hostility of the Turkish Government is based, not 
on religious antagonism, but on the fear of foreign aggression 
against a nation newly conscious of its unity. Furthermore, within 
Turkey the Christians for so many centuries have been found 
in anti-Turkish communities that for the sake of nationalism 
the Turks are inclined to be anti-Christian. 

China’s movement to eliminate religious instruction from 
schools is in part due to a nationalism which fears foreign cultural 
penetration and feels that religion as it has been taught has been 
very largely brought in by external foreign influences. In part, 
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also, this movement to secularize teaching in the schools arises 
from a sincere and justifiable desire to fit Chinese pupils for a 
new and unified China. How, it is asked, can the unity of Chinese 
education be maintained, if Christians have one system, Buddhists 
another, and still other religious sects have each a school system 
of its own? This might result, it is argued, in the continued de- 
velopment of religious antagonisms and hatred among the people. 
By way of analogy, the serious difficulty for Indian nationalism 
caused by the chasm between the Hindu and the Moslem reli- 
gious communities is not overlooked by some Chinese leaders. 

In Venezuela, nationalism has led to the exclusion of foreign 
clergy in an effort to rid the Roman Catholic Church of the for- 
eign element which has been quite strong. Here, in so far as the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant activities represent national 
rather than foreign movements, they are not disturbed. The 
Roman hierarchy in some Latin American republics attempt to 
identify national loyalties and interests with those of the Roman 
Church; and on the other hand seek to raise suspicions against 
missionary institutions administered by societies not formed in 
Latin countries. This seems to be true in the Belgian Congo where 
it is maintained that Protestantism is a denationalizing influence, 
being Anglo-Saxon rather than Latin. 

The idea of a totalitarian state is not confined to Germany. 
Even the suspicion that other European states, such as Italy and 
Russia, are moving towards the acceptance of the complete au- 
thority of the state over the whole of life, must necessarily have 
a profound effect on the developments of religious liberty in the 
Near and Far East. 


6. One may still further differentiate imperialism as a cause for 
restricting religious liberty. For example, Portugal wished more 
completely to infiltrate Angola in Africa with Portuguese cul- 
ture, and so issued regulations making the national language the 
sole medium of instruction. This affects the matter of religious 
liberty because the regulations apply to religious as well as secular 
teaching. Not a word of the native language may be used for 
formal religious purposes, and since the regulations have been 
enforced with the utmost severity and strictness the work of 
Christian missions has distinctly suffered. Furthermore, practi- 
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cally all Protestant missionaries working in Angola are either 
from the United States or the British Commonwealth. This is 
regarded as endangering Portuguese trade, so that an antago- 
nistic attitude develops against Anglo-Saxons—an attitude which 
is directed against the missionaries as foreigners rather than as 
religionists. In fact the Portuguese claim that they lost Nyasaland 
solely through the influence of the Scottish missionaries.* 

Discerning students of missions have seen that one of the main 
issues has been whether or not it is possible to keep religion sepa- 
rate from the political purposes of western nations. Much of the 
trouble for Christianity in China has been its presumed im- 
perialistic implications. A familiar, but by no means untypical 
example, was the way in which Germany seized Kiaochow because 
two missionaries had been killed there and the indemnities had 
not been paid. 

It must be apparent from this section that there is no single 
motive or cause that will account for the various kinds of restric- 
tion on religious liberty. Before attempting to rectify any local 
situation it is well to attempt to understand the historical and 
environmental reasons for the existing regulations or lack of 
regulations. Only then can one wisely attempt to help. 


THE PROMOTION AND REALIZATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Having given consideration to what religious liberty should 
include, and having attempted to understand some of the com- 
plex influences working against its expression, it remains to con- 
sider certain ways in which religious liberty may be promoted 
and more fully realized. We shall be especially interested in 
seeing what part individuals and societies can play in this process. 
Four ways will be mentioned. 


1. Inthe first place, a citizen may well look to the law and practise 
of his own country to protect rights in this regard; for interna- 
tional law lays down as a fundamental principle the right of each 
state to govern its own internal affairs. As yet the law of nations 
contains no code of private rights transcending national law and 
sovereignty. As we have seen, specific provisions guaranteeing 
particular aspects of religious liberty may have to be incorporated 
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in the law of the land, otherwise there may be insecurity. Tradi- 
tional relations between church and state are being revised and 
religious freedom for the individual is being sought through legal 
means. Especially since the Great War better interpretations of 
religious liberty have been introduced into the fundamental laws 
of many states. It is more and more recognized that the state 
cannot prosper if it disregards the contentment of its citizens, and 
for multitudes contentment depends, at least in part, on religious 
privileges and rights. 

Both individuals and societies may have a part in stimulating 
these changes in law. For example, the China Christian Council 
appointed a committee to interview informally a few influential 
persons in the government with a view to getting a satisfactory 
provision guaranteeing religious liberty written into the Chinese 
constitution. In fact, most of the National Christian Councils 
have committees on “Missions and Government” which, among 
other things, are alert to issues affecting religious liberty. 

If missionaries are to have much influence in affecting helpful 
changes one or more of them must be ready and competent to 
maintain personal and sympathetic relations with the appropriate 
government officials—and this not merely in times of crisis, but 
in times of quiet and goodwill. Moreover, it is important that 
missions should sustain a reputation for fair dealing and for an 
intelligent grasp of all the factors which enter into the question 
of religious liberty in any given country. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that there may be a wide- 
spread gap between law and practise. In fact a constitution may 
say one thing, the laws another, and interpretation of the laws 
still another. What would appear to most Westerners as a clear 
case of this is the fact that Egypt in its constitution guarantees 
“absolute freedom of conscience,” and yet in actual practise, as 
we have seen, does not interpret this to mean that a Moslem 
woman is free to change her faith if she feels convinced she should. 

According to the Portuguese constitution of 1911 “liberty of 
conscience and creed is inviolable.” It is also stated that there 
shall be no disability due to religion. Portugal has an agreement 
with Britain pwheseby | it is provided that in the territories of the 
two powers “missionaries . . . shall have full protection. Reli- 
gious toleration and freedom for all forms of divine worship and 
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religious teaching are guaranteed.” And yet, in spite of these 
safeguards, frequent complaints are made of discrimination and 
disability. In particular, complaint is made in regard to the fa- 
vored position of Roman Catholicism and to the restrictions 
placed on Protestantism.* 

In 1890, the Republican Government of Brazil separated 
church and state, and the constitution provided for complete 
religious liberty. But in practise subsidies have been granted to 
religious orders, financial help has been given to many enterprises 
of the Roman Catholic Church, religious ceremonies have been 
celebrated by the civil authorities and paid for with public funds, 
and the hierarchy has been ofhcially recognized. All this has re- 
sulted in a privileged position for the Roman Catholic Church 
in detriment to religious neutrality on the part of the state. In 
many places there has been violence against Protestants. Never- 
theless, the principle of the neutrality of the state in religious 
matters is theoretically maintained. A similar situation exists in 
many other South American states. Legally there is liberty, but 
practically the political power and control of the dominant church 
effectively restrains and curbs the activities of other creeds. Protest 
appears to be unavailing.” 

It must be clear, therefore, that any constitutional or legal 
guarantee of religious liberty should be implemented by laws 
stating what specific acts are allowed. Otherwise, in some areas the 
guarantee is almost worthless. Such laws not only provide a 
fulcrum for leverage in cases of proved oppression, but also 
present a definite standard of comparison between nation and 
nation, and between the present and the past. Nevertheless, a 
balance needs to be maintained between legislation in relief of 
existing difficulties and the too detailed definition of acts per- 
missible under religious freedom. At a future time all acts not 
so defined might be excluded, and hence the effect would be 
restrictive. 


2. In the second place, resort may be made to treaties as a means 
of imposing or securing religious liberty. For suppose adequate 
protection has not yet found a place in the law of a land. Should 
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religious liberty be impressed on that land through treaties drawn 
up between that and other nations? Or suppose, as actually hap- 
pens in numerous instances that could be cited, that the funda- 
mental laws of a land provide for religious liberty, but the public 
as well as officials constantly throw obstacles in the way of reli- 
gious workers representing a faith other than the established 
religion. Would treaties calling for guarantees of religious 
tolerance be of aid? 

The answer most generally given during the last century was 
that the imposition of religious liberty was a noble expression of 
enlightened ethical judgment. For example, after the public ex- 
ecution at Adrianople, in 1853, of a young Moslem judicially 
condemned to death for the crime of having apostatized to Chris- 
tianity, The Earl of Clarendon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
wrote to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople: “The Christian Powers, who are making gigantic 
efforts and submitting to enormous sacrifices to save the Turkish 
empire from ruin and destruction, cannot permit the continuance 
of a law in Turkey which is not only a standing insult to them, but 
a source of cruel persecution to their co-religionists, which they 
never can consent to perpetuate by the successes of their fleets and 
armies. They are entitled to demand, and Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment do distinctly demand, that no punishment whatever shall 
attach to the Mohammedan who becomes a Christian.” * 

In the case of one type of treaty several powers combine to 
require a certain state to accord religious liberty to its subjects. 
This type of guarantee has been used mainly with reference to 
Turkey and to those eastern states separated from the old Otto- 
man Empire. In the Treaty of Berlin of 1879, the European 
states acted in concert to require Turkey, Montenegro, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Roumania to give such guarantees. This treaty makes 
the following provision: “The difference of religious creeds and 
confessions shall not be alleged against any person as a ground for 
exclusion or incapacity in matters relating to the enjoyment of 
civil and political rights, admission to public employments, func- 
tions and honours, or the exercise of the various professions and 
industries in any locality whatsoever. The freedom and outward 
exercise of all forms of worship are assured to all persons belong- 
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ing to (name of country) as well as to foreigners, and no hindrance 
shall be offered either to the hierarchical organizations of the dif- 
ferent communions or their relations with their spiritual chiefs.” 

In pursuance of these guarantees and, following massacres, 
European powers intervened in Balkan affairs on numerous occa- 
sions. Many of the outstanding writers in international law have 
asserted that this intervention, which was claimed to be based on 
humanitarian grounds and for the upholding of treaty guarantees, 
was in reality based on economic and political motives. Regardless 
of motives a precedent seems to have been established justifying 
intervention to secure religious liberty, although the great ma- 
jority of international law publicists and courts are agreed in 
holding that intervention is justified only on grounds of self- 
preservation." 

An imperialist type of compact is found in the revised form of 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1885, in which year a treaty was drawn up 
between those powers having possessions or interests in Africa. 
The substance of this treaty was reproduced, the necessary changes 
having been made, in a new treaty between Belgium, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Portugal and the United States at 
the close of the world war: “The Parties will protect and favour 
without distinction of nationality or of religion the religious 
scientific or charitable institutions and undertakings created and 
organized by the nationals of the other signatory powers and of 
States members of the League of Nations which may adhere to the 
present convention, which aims at leading the natives in the path 
of progress and civilization. Freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of religion are expressly guaranteed to all 
nationals of the signatory powers and to those under the juris- 
diction of States members of the League of Nations which may 
become parties to the present convention. Similarly, missionaries 
shall have the right to enter into, and to travel and reside in 
African territory with a view to prosecuting their calling.” ? 

Appeals to such treaties can be affective. As recently as 1930 
missionaries in Portuguese Africa claimed that religious liberties 
guaranteed in the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1891 were being 
thwarted. On the initiative of the International Missionary Coun- 
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cil with the British Foreign Office and of American missionaries 
with the Department of State at Washington the decrees objected 
to were “indefinitely suspended.” However, such treaties have 
not always been successful in securing the ends sought. 

A quite exceptional treaty was signed by the United States and 
China in 1903. “The principles of the Christian religion as pro- 
fessed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches are 
recognized as teaching men to do good and to do to others as they 
would have others do to them. Those who quietly profess and 
teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on ac- 
count of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the United 
States or Chinese convert, who according to these tenets peace- 
ably teaches and practises the principles of Christianity shall in 
no case be interfered with or molested therefor. No restrictions 
shall be placed upon Chinese joining Christian Churches.” * 

Note that in this treaty the United States has undertaken an 
unusual responsibility to see that the Chinese are not denied 
rights which ordinarily should be ordained and protected by their 
own government. Chinese criticism maintains that this clause 
interferes with the right of China to exercise full sovereignty over 
her subjects; but China seems to have accepted this clause without 
objection in 1903. 

Treaties of this type are questionable since they are an enfringe- 
ment of sovereign rights, even though such treaties are openly 
and equally contracted. By such treaties foreign states acquire an 
unusual and dangerous power. There is a strong feeling among 
missionaries in China today that the protection guaranteed by 
the United States to Chinese converts has been a distinct hindrance 
to their work, with the ill effects outweighing the good. The 
special privileges granted to missionaries in early treaties have 
become in recent years an embarrassment rather than a help, so 
that many would be glad if all mention of missions and mission- 
aries were left out of such new treaties as may be negotiated. The 
idea is all too prevalent that Westerners, as citizens and not 
solely as Christians, are interested in the missionary enterprise for 
political and commercial reasons. Reference to missions in treaties 
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intensifies this impression. While it is by no means certain that 
things would go entirely satisfactorily for missions if all mention 
of them were left out of the treaties with China, the embarrass- 
ment resulting from such omission may be less than from the 
present type of inclusion. 

Similarly the most authoritative missionary body in the Near 
East has more than once declared that one lesson that has been 
learned from experience in this area is that religious liberty can- 
not satisfactorily be imposed from without by members of another 
race. Progress in this kind of freedom involves a spiritual struggle 
in the hearts of the nationals themselves." 

Even if in this present age there is no likelihood that civilized 
nations would by means of force insist on the concession of relli- 
gious liberty, still the non-Christian states on whom such conces- 
sions may be in any way imposed would always regard them as 
resting ultimately on the possibility that force would be used to 
maintain them. This is a further reason why some feel consider- 
able uneasiness over attempts to ensure religious liberty by treaties 
or even by international covenants. 

A new system of guarantees, heading up in the League of Na- 
tions, attempts to secure protective religious undertakings in be- 
half of racial, linguistic and religious minorities. These twentieth 
century agreements are embodied in post-war Minorities Treaties, 
certain clauses in the Treaties of Peace, the Mandates, and Decla- 
rations of Policy made by states upon their entrance into the 
League of Nations. 


3. In the third place, an effort could be made to secure the adop- 
tion of a general treaty binding all nations in regard to religious 
liberty—a common statement by the League of Nations or 
some separate instrument similar to the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
guaranteeing religious liberty to all alike. In other words, rell- 
gious liberty might be included in that body of rules, principles 
and customs known as international law, and as such accepted by 
the general group of civilized states as governing their relations 
with one another. 

However, even from this brief survey one can recognize the 
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great, perhaps insuperable difficulties that would be met in trying 
to prepare a single statement that would apply in any adequate 
way to the widely different needs of different nations. Neverthe- 
less, we are told that continued appeals to the League of Nations 
by religious and linguistic minorities for legalized freedom of 
worship are made, thus revealing a desire to use international 
organization and law for securing private liberties. We sometimes 
speak about “the inalienable rights of man.” The question of a 
general undertaking of this type is still under discussion; but as 
yet there is no international recognition of universal rights supe- 
rior to all states. 


4. One of the greatest means of promoting religious liberty re- 
mains to be mentioned—the influence of public opinion. In the 
end laws, treaties and mandates need the support of an enlight- 
ened public mind in order to become effective. There are many 
areas where the constitutional provision for religious liberty has 
outrun corresponding changes in public opinion. In Turkey a 
Moslem who desires to become a Christian has only to register the 
fact so far as the government is concerned; but the convert then 
has to face the vehement public opinion that he has been untrue 
to the national religious fellowship. In the interests of public 
security the Egyptian Government is obliged to restrict mission- 
ary activity because the feeling of the Moslem population could 
so easily be roused to danger point by inflammatory newspaper 
articles based on wilful misrepresentations.* » 

Similarly, at the Permanent Mandates Commission of 1933, 
the French representative acknowledged that, although the con- 
stitution of Syria guaranteed complete freedom of conscience, a 
Moslem who gave up his faith might be obliged to move to a 
town where he was not known, because in practise the conversion 
of a Moslem was still regarded as inadmissible. The representa- 
tive defended the administration of the French mandate on the 
ground that it was impossible to eradicate within a short time 
very ancient customs and the privileged position of Islam. While 
others could view matters from afar and in the abstract, the ad- 
ministration was on the spot and responsible, and had to consider 
what was immediately practicable. In many places in the Near 
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Fast constitutional provisions for religious freedom have outrun 
the corresponding changes in public opinion. Hence, the discus- 
sions and recommendations of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion have a tendency to push forward the frontiers of tolerance 
and of personal liberty in respect to conscience and action. 

In the United States broad freedom is given to the evangelistic, 
social and educational activities of religious organizations. Public 
opinion stands back of this position, and suitable legislation under- 
girds public opinion. But it is easy to recall instances where local 
efforts have been made to over-ride this freedom as regards 
schools under religious auspices. The courts have been available 
to stop such encroachments; but there are countries where control 
by legislation and courts is not yet operative. If local popular 
feeling can lead to such results in the United States, it is not sur- 
prising that trouble develops at times in other lands. 

What, then, can be done to affect social attitudes and the 
climate of public opinion? For one thing, each individual, no 
matter how humble, can persist in friendliness and patience amid 
even an acute situation. 

But there are larger and more corporate ways of advancing 
public opinion. After the serious fanatical explosion by Moslems 
in Egypt to which reference has been made, a committee repre- , 
senting the cooperating missions outlined a campaign of popular 
education concerning religious liberty, suggesting such topics as: 
the death of Socrates, were the Romans tolerant, the intolerance 
of the Crusaders, Gallen should the religion of the ruler be the 
religion of the realm, the struggle of the Non-Conformists, etc. 

In lands other than Egypt the journalistic press could be used 
as a means of popular education as to the importance of liberty 
of conscience. There is a real need for an anthology on liberty— 
a collection of quotations for and against from all schools of 
thought since Plato. Such material would stimulate open-minded 
reflection, and could be worked up into popular articles for jour- 
nals in the language of the country, visualizing the various aspects 
of life to which in other parts of the world the concept of liberty 
has been applied. One could bring forward for discussion extracts 
from such essays as Mill’s on Liberty of Thought and Discus- 
sion: “If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
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more justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing mankind. Were an opinion 
a personal possession of no value except to the owner; if to be 
obstructed in the enjoyment of it were simply a private injury, it 
would make some difference whether the injury was inflicted only 
on a few persons or on many. But the peculiar evil of silencing 
the expression of an opinion is, that it is robbing the human race; 
posterity as well as the existing generation; those who dissent 
from the opinion, still more than those who hold it. If the opinion 
is right, they are deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error 
for truth: if wrong, they lose, what is almost as great a benefit, 
the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, produced 
by its collision with error. It is necessary to consider separately 
these two hypotheses, each of which has a distinct branch of the 
argument corresponding to it. We can never be sure that the 
opinion we are endeavoring to stifle is a false opinion, and if we 
were sure, stifling it would be an evil still.” * 

Or a modern philosopher might be quoted in order to stimulate 
thought regarding issues in present day political philosophy: 
“The general welfare cannot be made up of tangible goods alone. 
While the strength of the state is not solely in its individual 
members, nor solely proportional to their individual power, its 
own mental and moral force must be recruited from theirs. And, 
other things being equal, the stronger the members the stronger 
the state. It can never be to the general welfare to limit the imagi- 
native force of individual citizens, or their intellectual integrity, 
or their moral vigor. In this respect the general welfare must 
always be far-sighted enough to sacrifice a present for a future 
good—to sacrifice present uniformity for future progress, to sacri- 
fice present enjoyment for building a better equipped posterity. 
The state can be only as strong as those members who look be- 
yond the present order for their science, their philosophy and 
their religion. A state-limited truth or faith is necessarily a creator 
of mentally weak individuals. If pragmatism were carried to the 
point of social regulation of belief it would be self-destructive. 
The point at which individual life is growing is called conscience. 
This is the point at which old ideas are brought into flux, habits 
are revised, and fertility, originality and social inventiveness 


* John Stuart Mill, of. cit., p. 79. 
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brought about. Religious worship is the protection of the mental 
fertility of the growing individuals of the community.” * 

Let the local journals battle with the query as to whether there 
are states in the world to which the arguments of Mill and others 
would not apply, and whose leaders might reasonably deny that 
any substantial number of their subjects would in any way be 
advantaged by full discussion. Why is it that certain proposals 
can pass without protest in the newspapers of some lands, while 
the West seems to have arrived at the idea that of all tyrannies 
that which crushes the soul is the worst? The stimulation of such 
popular discussions in times of quiet might alleviate a later crisis 
in the matter of religious liberty. 

The weight of world public opinion, also, may be brought to 
bear. For example, Egypt has long been cherishing political 
aspirations and therefore covets the good opinion of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that an Egyptian journal, during 
the troubles of 1933, lamented that “attacks on the religious 
minority of the population and campaigns against foreigners will 
not help but hinder Egypt’s advance politically.” * In many cases 
the impetus toward liberalization has largely come from without 
the countries concerned in connection with a strong local desire 
to be regarded by European and American powers as sympathetic 
to the general movement of world progress. 

Experience indicates that in every country there might well be 
an inter-mission committee on Missions and Government. One 
of its duties would be to be alert to the issues of religious liberty. 
Since the subject is difficult, complicated, and not ordinarily 
treated in the preparation of those who go abroad, at least one 
of the best minds in the area might wisely specialize in this field. 
Continuity in thought and policy is highly desirable for the effec- 
tive promotion of religious liberty in any field. Pressure needs 
to be exerted wisely, but persistently. With every change of 
political administration re-education in regard to liberties may 
be needed. Documents giving with accuracy the laws of the 
particular land and the treaties under which religious liberty is 
allowed or not allowed therein should be at the committee’s dis- 


* William Ernest Hocking, The International Review of Missions, XX (1931), 
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posal along with a well-selected general library providing ac- 
curate, dependable, pertinent historical material for use in edu- 
cating the public at large. 

Obviously the International Missionary Council can be of great 
help in stimulating in each governmental area the organization 
of effective committees to deal with this question; by supplying 
these committees with materials representing the best thought of 
the world; and in directing inter-area correspondence that from a 
comparative viewpoint would be most helpful. Through its net- 
work of national organizations it is in touch with developments in 
all parts of the world where not only missionaries but especially 
nationals are face to face with acute local situations. 


CONCLUSION 


Need the importance of the ethical issues at stake in the realm 
of religious liberty be further emphasized? Is it not clear that 
world conditions make a re-study of religious liberty a pressing 
ethical issue? There is confusion of mind about what should be 
included in the term religious liberty, constitutions and codes of 
law are being re-tested and re-framed, and religious liberties con- 
sidered to be rights by some are being challenged by dominant 
religions, by anti-religious social philosophy, and by political, na- 
tional and imperialistic objectives. We have seen, also, that even 
where the right of religious liberty is embodied in a constitution 
there is often a distinct difference between law and practise, and 
that a constitutional provision may be relatively impotent com- 
pared with concrete legal enactments. 

Brief as this treatment has been, it may help to clarify con- 
ceptions of religious liberty, and to stimulate programs for its 
realization to the end that the emergence of free spirits may be 
advanced and that religious minorities, wherever they may be, 
whose rights are limited or menaced, may be protected. Learning 
from one another will be a step toward that reciprocity on a world 
scale which should eventually develop, and for which there is a 
growing demand. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROCEDURES CONSISTENT WITH 
HIGH PURPOSE 


T has been well said * that God does not require us to be “suc- 
cessful,” any more than he required this of Jesus. Moreover, 
we are not held responsible for the “success” of the cause into 
which we put our lives. But three things are required: the ac- 
ceptance of a high and noble purpose; the choice of means and 
methods consistent with that purpose; and supreme loyalty to 
this chosen goal and to the procedures appropriate to it. The 
outcome is not under our control. In working for the expansion 
of Christianity are we persistently using methods in agreement 
with the mind of Christ? 

Looking back over the past it is easy to see that this has not 
always been the case. And in taking this backward glance there is 
not the slightest desire to display isolated weaknesses as such; 
the object is rather, through specific instances, to sharpen our own 
alertness and sensitivity. For when truth is put in the abstract, 
as in the previous paragraph, it is easy to assent. It is when we 
come to concrete situations that the tests come. As we glance at 
what may have been instances of mistaken zeal in the past, about 
which it is often more easy to express a moral judgment, let our 
continuous query be as to whether our present procedures are 
in harmony with our Master and with His message. 


PROSELYTISM 


To proselytize is a high and noble purpose—at least no de- 
rogatory meaning for the word is to be found in the dictionary. 
The definition there given is—“to win over to a different religion, 
sect, or party; the making of converts to a religion, sect, or 
party.” ? To link people up to Christianity in order to help them 
is assuredly worthy; but to help them in order to win them to 
Christianity may be questioned. It is not unethical to attempt 


* Kirby Page, in the Chapel of Union Theological Seminary, October 17, 1934. 
® The Standard Dictionary. 
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to “convert,” in the sense of creating an inner change of view; 
but many decry external pressure for mere change of label. It is 
held that unless a man sheds naturally the tradition and faith in 
which he was born and reared, and grows into the life and 
spirit of another religion, his conversion in a merely outward 
way 1s an act of violence to his inner life. The trouble with prose- 
lytism comes when over-zeal for a sound and legitimate process 
leads to methods worthy of condemnation. It is when the in- 
genuity of Christian love oversteps itself that a good word, 
“proselytism,” is dragged down in popular usage. It therefore 
behooves us to be alert to any aspect of truth in the criticism by 
non-Christians. 

Rabbi Samuel S. Cohan, in an endeavor to present the Jewish 
view of Christian evangelism,’ objects to “work aiming at the 
destruction of Judaism”; regrets that “the disintegration of Jew- 
ish religious life is the subject not of genuine sympathy but rather 
of open rejoicing”; that the findings of our missionary conferences 
are “couched in military terms,” and that missionaries “paint the 
people whose souls we seek to save in the blackest colors in order 
to demonstrate the urgency of their redemptive work.” “Worse 
than maligning the Jewish people is the persistent misrepresenta- 
tion of Judaism—amounting sometimes to caricature—on the part 
of missionaries.” While resenting the way of militant conversion 
by campaigns fomenting strife and ill-will, this Jewish Rabbi 
is in perfect sympathy with “the way of holding out a kindly 
light for those who of their own accord wish to follow.” 

Some of the charges levelled against missionaries in the recent, 
bitter, anti-Christian outburst in Egypt were that their aim (so 
it was said) was the destruction of Islam; that to this end their 
school books, their literature and their teaching degrade Islam 
and disparage the prophet and his book; that their social and 
philanthropic activities are merely a cloak for their evangelistic 
aims, and that to this end they exploit sickness in their hospitals, 
ignorance in their schools, and poverty in their welfare centers. 
Nothing arouses Moslem hostility more than the thought that 
missionaries get hold of young people, and especially the children 
of the poor, in the effort to change their religion. A statement 
frequently made by both Moslems and Copts was that the meth- 


1 The International Review of Missions, XXII (1933), 473-80. 
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ods adopted by Christian missionaries were contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. Many of the attacks in the news- 
paper were so violent and irresponsible as to appeal only to the 
credulous and the ignorant. Nevertheless there was enough truth 
‘in what was said, especially with reference to the work of some 
of the smaller missions, to give organized Christianity in Egypt 
pause. | 

The first lesson learned was that all agencies in the Christian 
outreach of the West are members one of another. In citing 
methods used by one missionary society, Egyptian public opinion 
assumes that these are the methods practised by all. A writer in 
The International Review of Missions* seriously suggests that 
unless all societies can agree amongst themselves to refrain from 
the activities which have given possible grounds for offence, or 
unless the Egypt Inter-Mission Council can exercise some form 
of control over those organizations against whose work recent 
anti-missionary agitation has been directed, there can be little 
doubt that the government will itself propose measures of re- 
strictive legislation and take steps for administrative control. 

The writer to whom reference has just been made and who is 
intimately acquainted with the facts, raises some very direct ques- 
tions, as a result of passing through this crisis in Egypt: “Will 
the missions take steps to eliminate all literature and all forms 
of evangelism that constitute, directly or indirectly, an ‘abusive 
attack’ on Islam? Are their methods always positive and con- 
structive rather than negative and destructive? Will they be 
satisfied merely to avoid all appearance of deception by making 
it known that their hospitals and welfare centres and schools are 
places where Christian teaching holds a primary place, as well 
as centres of social service? Or will they be willing to go further 
and make attendance at Christian prayers and Bible study volun- 
tary instead of compulsory? . . . Would not wisdom as well as 
a sense of fairness suggest that all missionary societies give an 
undertaking not to baptize any non-Christian young man or 
woman under eighteen years of age except with the consent of his 
parent or guardian? . . . How can they convince the Egyptian 
nation that they have no connection of any kind with political or 
imperialistic designs? Is it possible for them, whatever their 
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nationality, by not appealing to British aid, by not invoking diplo- 
matic assistance, by not seeking special privileges through British 
intervention, by not relying on the entrenched position of the 
Capitulations and by faithfully observing the decisions of the 
Sharia Courts, even though they do not approve of them, to 
demonstrate that they are content to continue their work as ‘guests 
of the country,’ trusting to enlightened Egyptian public opinion 
and the Articles of the Constitution, and seeking only in the 
spirit of their Master to serve those in need and to bear witness 
to the Truth?” * 

In this whole matter of winning others to our faith there is 
need for rethinking our methods.” As young leaders in transi- 
tional nations look at the social disorders and injustices of the 
West they are by no means convinced that the Christian religion 
is one of the useful elements in western civilization which they 
desire. They think they see ulterior motives in some of our 
methods. Modern missions must, therefore, let the religion of. 
Jesus Christ function in such a way as to give expression to ab- 
solutely disinterested good will. Ethical sensitivity and a thor- 
oughgoing respect for personality have some work to do here. 


SECURING PROPERTY 


To gain a foothold for the proclamation of the gospel in a city 
heretofore closed is another high and noble purpose. But entrance 
may be gained at the expense of Christian courtesy. A few ex- 
amples will make this clear. In Chiifu, the body of Confucius 
lies buried in a graveyard of great dignity and of austere beauty. 
Here his descendants, the clan of K’ung, still live. Chiifu is in 
every sense a holy city. At one time a mission attempted to lease 
property in this center for a station. The authorities demurred 
strongly. They pointed out what that city symbolized to the 
Chinese people in religious sanctity, and they asked that there 
only, in the city where highest honor is paid to the founder of 
a great philosophy older than Christianity, the mission volun- 
tarily waive its right to proselytize. All the rest of China was open 
to it without hindrance. That one spot it might leave, unmolested, 


| XXIL (1933), 544-48. 
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to old memories. The mission did not press the matter further with 
the authorities. Instead, its representatives went to a sympathetic 
family in the country, induced the head of it to buy a piece of 
property and then leased it from him. They built a church; they 
had won! 

In another Chinese city a persistent effort was made to open a 
chapel. All attempts to rent a building were unsuccessful. Various 
vacant places were investigated, terms were discussed with the 
owners, but always just before the deal was closed the owner, due 
to outside influence, would break off the discussions. In order to 
avoid all these complications the missionary gave the money toa 
Chinese middle-man who claimed he was buying the property 
for himself; and then he in turn gave a perpetual lease to the 
mission. When this became known, there was a stormy protest 
from the people. The missionary apologized, said it was really for 
their good, and that they ought to be thankful for the chapel. But 
they did not want it, claimed that they had been tricked, and that 
the method followed was “unchristian.” There are cities like this 
which later missionaries have had to pass by because of anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian feeling thus engendered and still felt 
by the people. Is it necessary to be in such great haste; or would it 
be more consistent with one’s high purpose to choose a more con- 
siderate, even if more prolonged, approach? 


DUAL AIMS 


Sometimes there is a dual statement of aim. In an investigation 
under missionary auspices the aim of a certain school was stated to 
be: “1. To produce Christians through the conversion of the 
pupils; and to give some Christian ideas to those not actually 
converted. 2. To increase the constituency of the church by inter- 
esting children of non-Christian families and by striving to in- 
fluence parents through their children. These aims are kept well 
in mind.” The published aim was as follows: “The object of this 
institution is to develop character in the students by means of a 
thorough education under trained Christian teachers; to lead stu- 
dents to look upon life as a service to others and to prepare them 
for the highest contribution to their country; and to aid in the 
development of this land’s various resources whether material or 
spiritual.” 
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The statement of aim in another case read: “The purpose of 
this kindergarten is to give Christian instruction in earliest child- 
hood and to form an avenue to approach the families from which 
these children come.” But the published statement of purpose 
made no mention of these objectives. Ought the real aims to be 
known to the parents of these children? 

Many a missionary claims to his giving constituency that the 
sole purpose of his schools is the evangelizing of the pupils. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment the question as to whether this is an ade- 
quate statement of aim, one may question the propriety of having 
a statement which, while it may not be exactly covered up, is 
nevertheless not explicitly announced. Missionary opinion would 
probably be divided on this question. 


CIRCUMVENTING THE LAW 


To bring the good news before one’s pupils through Bible 
classes is a noble goal. But suppose, as is true at present in several 
lands, the law is against it. We can all sympathize with the re- 
straint this puts on evangelical teachers through preventing them 
from sharing their deepest spiritual experiences with their pupils. 
However, can we approve the smile with which a Christian teacher 
in Mexico told her mission that her Bible fortunately did not 
happen to be in the drawer of her school desk the day the govern- 
ment inspector called? 

Or how shall we regard a school in Korea which teaches the 
Bible from 8 to 9 a.M., and announces that the school begins at 
9 o’clock? And how about a Christian principal in Brazil who, 
when asked what he was doing for the religious education of his 
pupils, replied, “We teach religion.” When his attention was 
called to the law he said, ““We teach the social teachings of Jesus 
as a part of sociology.” Similarly “civics” and “philosophy of life” 
have been used to convey definite Christian religious instruction 
where the law prevents this being done openly. In some cases one 
may reason that in the East laws are not considered in the same 
way as in the West; or that the law does not represent the will of 
the people, but that of a small group temporarily in power; or 
that action contrary to the letter and spirit of the law is known to 
the local official who winks at what is being done. Even with these 
considerations, however, disturbing ethical issues are involved. 
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The law in Mexico forbids religious organizations to conduct 
primary education or to receive funds from religious sources. A 
moral problem thus arises for all incorporated evangelical schools 
as to whether they will attempt to evade the declaration concern- 

‘ing the true nature of the institution and that of the funds by 

which they are supported. One way out is to establish a Mexican 
holding company. In one case there are two holding companies in 
between so it can be said that money is not received directly 
from America. One government educational ofhcial favorable to 
Protestant schools registered a board of missions as an “educa- 
tional corporation,” and the missionaries were admitted as “teach- 
ers.” Some of them are feeling somewhat restive under this 
interpretation. Where, as in Mexico, the enforcement of regula- 
tions is left to local officials missionaries often face a perplexing 
ethical issue. 

On the other hand, there are those who frankly recognize that 
legally it is impossible to carry on in the present educational cen- 
ters the work for which these institutions were founded. Accord- 
ingly, they set about the formation of new enterprises clearly 
within the law. Student hostels are located in cities with sufficient 
student population. An enlarged program of Christian literature 
is set up. In rural districts Christian social centers are established 
with an intensive program including hygiene, care of children, 
direction of production on a cooperative basis, good citizenship, 
education of the entire community, guidance in Christian service, 
and active evangelization—a wide program of economic, social 
and cultural improvement. These centers do not properly have 
the character of schools and so clearly do not come under the law. 

In China where, as in Mexico, restrictions have been placed 
upon religious teaching in educational institutions, one outstand- 
ing college continued its usual program openly, leaving govern- 
ment to take such action as it saw fit. Thus far no action has been 
taken. In another center a mission turned over to a board of di- 
rectors all the school property of one school except one building 
and its land. This had its own board of directors and staff, and here 
a full program of religious activities was carried on with no viola- 
tion of government regulations. One university obeyed the law 
but openly listed a set of voluntary activities—chapel after morn- 
ing classes in a church off the campus, student conferences in the 
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country at some old temple, city-wide student meetings, deputa- 
tion teams through county districts, night schools for the com- 
munity, Bible classes in the homes of professors, organization of 
fellowship groups, etc. The constructive plans mentioned in the 
last two paragraphs required creative imagination and are cer- 
tainly more consistent with high purpose than any deceptive eva- 
sion of the restrictions put on schools. 


THE USE OF VIOLENCE 


We live in a world of conflict of ideas, desires and wills between 
nations, races, classes, groups and individuals. We are beginning 
to see the corrupting effects of power upon the possessor, together 
with the hypocrisy which prompts the hiding of injustices and 
brutalities behind the forms of justice and philanthropy. We have 
to confess that we are a part of a social order where injustice im- 
poverishes personality and life itself. We are profiting from this 
system and accepting its benefits. So inextricably are we entangled 
that nothing less than an ascetic renunciation of the world would 
adequately free us from the complication. 

Most would acknowledge that some form of coercion must be 
used by a society wishing to produce social change; for it can never 
count on such universal social imagination as to make purely 
voluntary cooperation and uncoerced cohesion possible. But there 
are those who hold that there is no absolute moral distinction 
between violent and non-violent coercion. They acknowledge that 
violence may lead to chaos, but they see non-violent injustice 
leading to death. A class war 1s even now in progress taking its 
toll of life and liberty. Such persons are no longer willing to ex- 
press Christian purpose in social life merely by insisting that the 
Christian must be non-violent in his social relations.’ Whether 
we are among the non-possessing workers or the entrenched 
possessors of the means of production the question of violence 
as an instrument of policy is being thrust upon us. The way of 
love does not appear to be practical wisdom but fatuous perfec- 
tionism. It is felt that resort must be made to violence by the 
underprivileged group in order to compensate for its inability to 
retaliate in kind to the type of coercion used by the more privi- 
leged party. 

1 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (Scribners, 1932). 
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This is manifestly an issue which no alert Christian can avoid. 
Three possible attitudes with reference to armed protection when 
abroad were outlined in chapter VII. With reference to the indus- 
trial struggle, while painfully acknowledging moral involvement, 
yet we have a feeling that this participation in a system of privi- 
lege has not been individually and consciously chosen—we have 
been born into it. On the other hand violence as an integral ele- 
ment in strategy would be deliberately and voluntarily adopted— 
an acknowledgedly bad means to a good end. Hence many a one 
feels under moral compulsion to maintain loyalty to his high 
goal—but with methods consistent with that high purpose. He 
does not see how good will can be established among men by 
methods which are in themselves the opposite of good will. To 
kill or wound another for the sake of a Christian goal would, for 
him, be to destroy or tarnish that goal itself. Sacrifice of rights for 
the sake of fellowship seems more likely to create a new type of 
relationship in which there is security without recourse to force. 

The non-violent resister at his best is willing to suffer, if need 
be, in his own person and property; but he does not feel he 
can kill some one else in order that his ideals may be attained. 
He yields to no one in the conviction that certain ideals are more 
important than physical life, even the lives of many individuals. 
But if physical life is to be sacrificed for his goal, he feels that it 
must be his own life or security voluntarily given, not that of 
another through violence. The new social order will scarcely come 
apart from suffering—but suffering accepted by the proposers of 
the new order, not violently imposed on others. This procedure 
seems to have less of a flavor of selfishness. 

This means that certain people recognize within themselves 
something very real—“an awareness of the success or failure of 
life in maintaining its status and growth.” This is what Professor 
W. E. Hocking calls conscience. It is “the principal inner agency 
for the remaking of human nature; hence it must stand as the 
critic against everything that is to be remade and so over against 
all instincts.” + Many get their first inadequately reasoned, yet 
compelling intuition against violence in this way. But there is a 
rational support for this insight. 


*W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking (Yale University Press, 
1923), 122, 123. 
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For quite apart from the intuitions of conscience there are 
weighty practical reasons for judging that non-violent resistance 
is sounder and more efficient than reciprocal violence. From this 
viewpoint non-violence is more ethical because ultimately the 
way of love is more potent for good ends than any other. A recent 
study tests the idea of non-violence with modern findings in 
psychology, military and political strategy, economics and educa- 
tion.* We see this method demonstrating itself in history, proving 
its worth, and verifying itself in practice. “Peace imposed by 
violence is not psychological peace but a suppressed conflict. It is 
unstable, for it contains the seeds of its own destruction. . . . The 
non-violent resister, by using longer psychological leverages, 
may have to move more slowly sometimes, but the work is more 
efficiently done and tends to be more permanent.” Other methods 
have not been so successful but that organized and disciplined 
non-violence should have a trial. Thus intuitive and pragmatic 
considerations lead to a faith that the world is so ordered that 
in the nature of things good will is ultimately effective—that no 
contingency can arise in which violence is a better alternative. 

This alternative to violence is certainly no negative or passive 
position. Revulsion against crude methods of human conflict is 
not enough. Peace is not to be confused with absence of conflict. 
It is the duty of the church to go much deeper and wider and to 
attempt to develop a technique of social change which will avoid 
violence. While admitting that conflict may come, the church 
refuses to assert that it must come. But merely keeping open the 
channels of free discussion, much as this encourages solutions 
through reason rather than through force, will not meet the — 
situation. In industrial struggles as in war the need is for the 
development of adequate peace machinery. There must be disci- 
pline and training in the technique of higher methods; for there 
is a science of non-violent tactics, just as there is a science of mili- 
tary tactics. Rejecting a soft blandness on one side and violence 
on the other, Christians are challenged in this day to constructive 
thinking and group action. Otherwise complacent Christians may 
be unwittingly enforcing an advantage for those who are able 
to use non-violent economic coercion. Unless the strategy of non- 
violent resistance is understood many a one, sincerely attempting 

1 Richard B. Gregg, The Power of Non-Violence (Lippincott, 1934). 
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to follow the spirit of Jesus Christ, in the agony of his decision 
will choose violence as the lesser of two evils. 

Voluntary suffering in the course of standing for an ideal, by 
whomsoever endured, has a powerful effect. But the impress on 
public opinion is greatest when the non-violent resister has pre- 
viously and demonstrably been giving his time and energy to 
unselfish service whether at home or abroad, expressing through 
concrete deeds his belief in human unity. Such a creation of public 
opinion is no small factor in any struggle. 

In these days this question as to the Christian validity of vio- 
lence has become a central issue for human life and cannot be 
adequately treated here. In working toward a solution let no one 
place a limit to the power of moral forces in history. 


CONCLUSION 


Other illustrations where means or methods become incon- 
sistent with high goals need not be given. Enough has been said 
to indicate that there may be in some workers a tendency to fall 
into a complacency which prevents discriminating scrutiny of 
methods. The various examples given do not mean that there has 
been deliberate justification of unworthy means for worthy ends; 
but they do signify that evangelistic or reforming zeal needs the 
check of Christian ethics. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TAKING A LONE POSITION 


1 THE application of fresh ethical insights to any sphere of 

action it sometimes happens that an individual has to take the 
lead and so bear the brunt of controversy. Courage of conviction 
if wisely exercised is needed everywhere. Hence the account of 
a young man’s conscientious stand fifty years ago has pertinence 
for today. In this particular instance the issue was over liberty in 
exercising theological thought; but our interest is not so much | 
in the merits of the issue as in aspects of more general application. 


THE ANDOVER CONTROVERSY 


In 1885 the American Board became involved in the so-called 
“Andover Controversy.” There were at that time increasing num- 
bers who were accepting a current doctrine that the New Testa- 
ment teaches that the offer of the gospel with a call to repentance 
will be made in the future life to some or all of those who have 
not heard this call in the present life. The issue was sometimes, 
though incorrectly, called the doctrine of a second probation for 
all men. However, as taught at Andover, the doctrine expressly 
limited the opportunity for repentance to those who had never 
heard of Christ in the present life. 

On the other hand, at this time the authorities of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, vested with the 
duty of examining and appointing missionaries, specifically in- 
cluded among “the doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of the board” the following, 
viz.: “that the only divinely-appointed period of human probation 
is the present earthly life, that for those who remain impenitent 
until death, neglecting the light which God gives in some measure 
to every man, the day of grace then ceases, and that the issues of 
the final judgment are determined for all men according to the 
deeds done in the body.” * 

The secretary charged with the examination of all candidates 


* The Great Debate (Houghton, 1886), p. 23. 
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as to fitness not only rejected candidates otherwise unexception- 
able who seemed to him to reflect the views of Andover, but also 
such as professed ignorance of or indifference to the Andover 
_ hypothesis. He expected all candidates positively to disavow it. 
Many a choice candidate was thus refused.* 

In the excited state of the public mind due to this controversy, 
attention at one stage was centered on a public statement made 
by one of the American Board’s missionaries. Mr. H., at that time 
a young man just back from India for his first furlough, somewhat 
incautiously afirmed his right to think for himself and to hold 
such a view on probation as seemed to him in accord with the mind 
of his Master. Speaking from a missionary’s point of view and 
out of the warmth of a missionary’s heart, he said that he had 
often gone home from a service of preaching burdened with 
sympathy for those to whom he had commended Christ as their 
only Saviour. Such people would naturally and necessarily ask 
him concerning their deceased kindred, to whom the name and 
message of Christ had never come. 

As a result of this address the Prudential Committee of the 
board refused to allow Mr. H. to return to India on the ground 
of his unorthodoxy. This decision, along with the general prob- 
lem raised by the “larger hope,” precipitated a discussion which 
nearly split the board as well as the Congregational Church. 

Against the Andover position appeal was made to scripture— 
Matt. 25: 31-46; John 5: 28, 29; Heb. 9: 27. Moreover, some 
claimed that admitting the truth of this “new departure” would 
“cut the nerve of missions.” In fact, when word of the discussion 
reached India, a letter signed by all the members of Mr. H.’s mis- 
sion was sent to the board, in which they said they were “surprised 
and grieved at Mr. H.’s utterances at Andover, which have been 
so widely published. We have no sympathy with the sentiments 
he there expressed. We believe that the teaching of a future 
probation here, even as a hypothesis, would be extremely harmful 
to our work. While, therefore, the question of his return must 
be decided by the Prudential Committee, we wish to say that we 
would gladly welcome brother H. back to occupy the position he 


* Benjamin Wisner Bacon, Theodore Thornton Munger, 1913, pp. 293-302. 
* Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
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held before and to teach the same doctrines as before, provided 
that he avoid the preaching or teaching of any speculation in favor 
of a future probation.” * 

Others, on the contrary, pointed to theologians who held the 
doctrine without relaxing in the least the ethical responsibilities 
of the individual man, or without weakening the importance of 
the present life as the one scene of responsibility for those who 
hear the gospel. Still others, recognizing that there were ministers 
in good standing in Congregational churches who held this doc- 
trine, took the position that missionaries should be allowed all 
the liberty of thought which is accorded to preachers in America. 
Hostile writers in newspapers sneered because, 1886 years after 
Christ, Christians were sending the gospel to all the world, and 
yet when they came together they were not agreed as to what 
gospel they should send. The strain of the period was intense. 

It was suggested that Mr. H. weaken in some way the im- 
pression made by his words. However, while declaring that the 
position taken represented his private opinion and that he did 
not expect to give the subject any prominence in his preaching, he 
could not agree to any interpretation of his words that would 
change their import. To do this would be to surrender his self- 
respect. 

However, Mr. H.’s lovable, tolerant spirit during these stormy 
days helped to heal the wounds of strife. All recognized that he 
was a sincere and devoted follower of Jesus Christ, and that both 
in India and in America Mr. H. had given single-hearted, un- 
tiring and persuasive witness to his Master. On February 11, 
1887, therefore, the Prudential Committee took the following | 
action: “After several interviews and much correspondence, it 
appears that Mr. H. regards the hypothesis in question as not 
forbidden by the Scriptures, and that some considerations favor it, 
while on the other hand he affirms that he has not in his past 
utterances committed himself, and that he does not now commit 
himself, to the acceptance of the hypothesis. It has been a question 
with the Committee how far sympathy with this hypothesis, even 
where it is not accepted, would control one’s thought and action; 
but it has not been unmindful of the fact that Mr. H. is not a new 
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applicant for missionary appointment. He has for eleven years 
rendered good service in the mission field, and the record of that 
service as well as his recent statements give reasonable assurance 
that he will work in the future, as in the past, as a loyal representa- 
tive of the American Board and in harmony with the wishes of 
his mission, as expressed in their letter of October 28, 1886: ‘that 
he avoid the preaching or teaching of any speculation in favor 
of a future probation.’ The Committee therefore assents to the 
return of Mr. H. to his cherished work.” * 

To this minute the Committee received from Mr. H. the fol- 
lowing reply: “In deference to the wishes of many members of 
the board and members of my mission, I can again heartily assure 
you that I shall feel such restriction as ought to influence a Chris- 
tian man who is accustomed to respect, so far as he conscientiously 
can, the wishes of associates, and is accustomed to study the things 
that make for peace. That I am such a man my missionary 
brethren heartily testify. Moreover, I shall carefully bear in 
mind the divergent views of the constituency of the board and the 
solicitude of many, and shall do what I can to satisfy all. But I 
assume that you understand me as otherwise returning with such 
liberty of thought and speech as is enjoyed by evangelical minis- 
ters at home and as free from pledges. Therefore I gladly accept 
the opportunity to return to India to renew my work in the same 
spirit and devotion as in the past, and shall at once begin to make 
plans for going.” ? 

Not until eight years had passed did this issue cease to come 
before the American Board; and it was not until some years still 
later that its disturbing effects had entirely subsided. But the 
decision in favor of Mr. H. was not merely a personal victory. 
For it cleared the path for others—fellow ministers and fellow 
missionaries—and helped to develop a more tolerant spirit. Esti- 
mating the effect of this controversy thirty years afterwards 
Benjamin W. Bacon wrote: “More than one meeting of the board 
was stirred by echoes of the conflict. Slowly but surely the principle 
of catholicity prevailed. The ‘Andover hypothesis’ died a natural 
death, but in one more crisis of Congregationalism, schism was 
averted by the principle of ‘variety in unity.’ ” ° And recently The 
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Missionary Herald, recalling the Andover Controversy, declared 
that this “assertion of a true Christian minister’s right to freedom 
of faith was epochal and determining. The freedom of thought 
and expression enjoyed by the missionaries of the American 
Board in all parts of the world today attest the value of Mr. H.’s 
championship of that principle.” * 


ITS LESSON FOR TODAY 


We are not interested here in the merits of this controversy. 
The dispute over future probation was a temporary and relatively 
unimportant incident—a theological problem which became a 
live issue at that time. But we still can appraise the courage and 
wisdom of this Christian’s action, and inquire what it was in his 
life that made it possible for the Prudential Committee of that 
day to send him back. 

Moreover, this bit of history should enable us to sense a certain 
balance that ought to be maintained. On the one hand every 
worker abroad is under definite obligations to the society which 
sends him out and to those with whom he works. On this account 
he may consciously restrain his full self expression. It will be 
remembered that it was in this way that Albert Schweitzer was 
finally sent out by the Paris Missionary Society. Its committee 
was afraid Schweitzer’s liberal views would “endanger the souls 
of the Negroes in Africa,” and that he might confuse his fellow 
missionaries with his learning. It was only after he assured them 
that he desired to be only a doctor and that in regard to every- 
thing else he would be “as mute as a fish” that their fears were 
dispelled. On the understanding that he would avoid everything 
that would cause offense to the missionaries and their converts. 
his offer to go as a self-supporting representative was accepted. 
However, he had not been long at his station in Africa when it 
became plain, as he expected, that questions of dogma played 
practically no part in the work. If the missionaries desired to be 
understood by their hearers they could do nothing beyond preach- 
ing the simplest gospel. Necessity compelled them to put forward 
Christianity as before all else an ethical religion. As Schweitzer 
made no attempt to foist any theological views upon them, his 
fellows soon laid aside all mistrust, and before many months 

1 The Missionary Herald, CXXV (1929), 337: 
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had passed invited him to take part in the general preaching.’ 

On the other hand a certain freedom in thinking is advisable; 
for absence of such freedom tends toward static thinking and 
intellectual death. Each individual must balance between these 
two extremes. It often happens, as in the Andover controversy, 
that the supporting constituency itself is divided so that the chal- 
lenged advocate would represent at least a minority. 

Obviously, divergence from prevailing positions may become 
too extreme, so that to remain silent would set up an inner con- 
flict, or to express oneself would embarrass and cripple the work. 
In that case one might have to resign. But all can be cultivating 
ethical sensitivity, and can face the fact that the time may come 
when individuals must stand out and say what they believe with 
reference to methods, policies, standards, social justice or theology. 


* Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought (Henry Holt, 1933), pp. 
138, 139, 168. 
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